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CHAPTER I. 


The Jesuits in Portugal—Their Influence—Conspiracy of the Fidalgos— 
The Marquis de Pombal—The Jesuits banished from Portugal. 


Towarp the close of the Eighteenth century an event occurred 
which marked the history of this period with a character of no 
ordinary importance—the expulsion of the Society of the Jesuits 
from the principal Catholic states in Europe, and their suppres- 
sion by the See of Rome. It appears strange that the interest 
attaching to these events, keenly and universally as it was felt 
at the period when they occurred, has never attracted the due 
attention of the historian; whilst such partial accounts as have 
been published abound with misrepresentations and party per- 
version. The object of the present work is to supply in part 
this blank page in history, by giving an impartial narrative of 
events, founded upon such authentic documents as the author 
has been fortunate enough to have at his command. At the 
same time the actors in the great drama which is here recorded, 
rather than himself, will narrate its progress,—Pombal and 
Choiseul, Clement XIV. and Pius VI., the Cardinal de Bernis 
and Father’ Ricci, Charles III. and Louis XV., Frederick, and 
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Joseph; and, in addition to these sovereigns and statesmen, 
the favourite of a monarch, the Marchioness de Pompadour. 
Before we enter upon the history of this singular revolution, 
we must notice an error which has been spread widely and de- 
signedly. A conquered party invariably attribute their defeat to 
the effect of outward circumstances, although it may generally 
be traced to causes existing among themselves. The panegy- 
rists of the Jesuits represent their fall as the result of a conspi- 
racy originating at a distance, artfully planned, and aided by 
complicated intrigues, which rendered that event inevitable. 
They represent kings, ministers, and philosophers as being all 
leagued against the Society, or (which in their view is much the 
same thing) against religion. ‘his is incorrect: neither pre- 
meditation, plan, nor concert led to the overthrow of Jesuitism. 
Many interests had undoubtedly for a long time previous con- 
spired against the Jesuits, whose conduct had provoked a feeling 
of bitter animosity; but it was no philosophical school, nor 
any political intrigue, that eventually proved their ruin,—it was 
simply the progress of events. Their fall was neither decreed 
at Ferney, nor at Versailles. Notwithstanding the recollection 
of the Bull Uxigentus, no person in France had dreamt of 
the destruction of the Society; the Jansenists were alone in- 
terested in its proscription, but their enemies were already too 
numerous to render it prudent in them to provoke fresh hostility ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the French philosophers, who were 
equally removed from either party, did not desire the destruction 
of the Institution, since they desired still less the triumph of 
the Parliament of Paris, and the restoration of Port-Royal. 
No preconcerted measures therefore were taken against the 
Jesuits in France, although the contrary opinion has been main- 
tained, nor was there any ministerial conspiracy. The Duke de 
Choiseul excited no enemies against them in the south of Europe ; 
he instigated no plot, and still less is he chargeable with having 
masked any conspiracy under a feigned name. Neither the 
statesmen nor the men of letters in France merited the honour or 
the reproach of having proscribed Jesuitism. The philosophy 
then in vogue had likewise but a very indirect share in this 
event, which in fact was beyond the reach of its influence. 
Those who first attacked the Jesuits were not adepts of the 
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French school of philosophy, but strangers even to its tenets. 
The causes which struck at Jesuitism, and occasioned its 
overthrow, in all the plenitude of undisputed power, were 
wholly local, and of a private and personal nature: whilst, to 
crown the general astonishment, the vast and powerful body, 
whose arms extended (as has been often said) to regions till 
lately unexplored—this universal colony of Rome, an object of 
dread to all, and feared even in the very seat of its power— 
received its first blow, not from any great potentate, nor upon 
any of the principal theatres of Europe, but in one of its ex- 
treme corners, and in one of the weakest and most isolated of its 
kingdoms. 

This blow was struck in Portugal, an event which would 
indeed excite our surprise, if we considered only the power which 
the Order possessed in that country, ruling both monarch and 
people, the throne and the altar; but if we regard the excess 
and abuse of that power which itself tended to endanger its 
durability, and recall the circumstances which, fortuitously or 
not, are connected with the introduction of the Jesuits into 
the Court of Lisbon, our surprise will lessen, and we may find 
cause to reverse our opinion. They had undoubtedly rendered 
some partial services to Portugal, and added new and profitable 
subjects to the realm; in China and in the Indies they had 
extended the renown of the Portuguese name by their mis- 
sionary labours, crowned, as they were, by martyrdom. But at 
the same time it must be remembered that the establishment 
of this society coincides with the decline of the Portuguese 
monarchy. Unhappily for Portugal, the Jesuits entered the 
country at the very time that a foreign influence was introduced, 
and the decay of the monarchy was rapid and even instantaneous. 
Though opposed to the testimony of almost all historians, we 
are disinclined to attribute this circumstance to the Jesuits; we 
remark only that it was unfortunate for them to have been the 
active witnesses of the event. Right or wrong, responsibility 
attaches to those who exercise power; and it cannot be denied 
that in Portugal the Jesuits exercised sovereign power unin- 
terruptedly for two centuries—from 1540 to 1750. 

From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century Portugal pre- 


sents the phenomenon of a weak but active population, which, 
no? 
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actuated by courage, the spirit of adventure,—by a mixture of 
chivalrous excitement with commercial calculation, a kind of 
compromise between the past and the future, the middle ages and 
modern times,—rose suddenly to wealth, renown, and power; 
and then fell at once, from the very same causes which had led 
to its rapid elevation. It was at this period that the Jesuits 
appeared at Lisbon. In 1540 they were presented to John III., 
and from that moment the face of affairs changed. Scarcely 
had they obtained a footing, when they exchanged submission for 
control. Even the Inquisition, which regarded their reception 
with jealousy, and offered a partial but vain resistance, finally 
gave way and adopted them. ‘They demanded the free exercise 
of instruction, and the university of Coimbra yielded,—partially 
at first, but at the end of seven years the Jesuits expelled the for- 
mer possessors from their institutions. The superstitious youth 
of Don Sebastian, and the ascendancy of the cardinal, signalized 
both the decline of the Portuguese monarchy and the triumph 
of the Jesuits. The Spaniards were at first received with open 
arms ; their subsequent expulsion afflicted the Order, but it soon 
extended its sway over the new dynasty. The Jesuits governed 
in the name of the two queens, the widow of John IV. and the 
wife of Alphonso VI., who had married her brother-in-law 
during the life-time of her first husband, whom she dethroned 
and chained upon a rock. Under John V. their power reached 
its climax; they in fact ruled the nation, and Portugal fell ex- 
hausted into the protecting power of England, never again to 
recover her position. 

The New World opened to the Jesuits a more glorious career. 
Notwithstanding the objections which may be urged against their 
settlement in Paraguay, it must be acknowledged that they 
afforded in that country the noble example of a handful of un- 
armed men, introducing religious faith and civilization amongst a 
savage population. This spectacle created universal astonishment, 
and the Jesuits cannot complain that the singular beauty of their 
offices and ministration was either misunderstood or unappre- 
ciated. Even the schools of philosophers have attested their 
merits, and in terms which their own writers have cited con- 
tinually. We are not blind to the elements of pure absolutism, 
not to say of tyranny, which were fostered in their government ; 
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it istrue that the conditions of happiness were restricted to a 
continuance in a state of infancy ; but we may profit by the ex- 
perience of the past, by the revolutions which have taken place 
in those distant countries, and by having witnessed the atrocious 
dictatorship of that fantastic pretender who succeeded the Jesuit 
fathers in Paraguay ; and, looking back to the history of this 
period, we cannot but applaud a government which, with all the 
means of exercising a despotic and cruel sway, was content to 
rule with the olive branch of, peace, although with arbitrary 
power. Nevertheless the position of the Jesuits in America was 
certainly anomalous. Although apparently attached to the two 
monarchies of the Peninsula, they in fact exercised an indepen- 
dent power ; and for this reason their fall was inevitable as soon 
as either of these courts asserted its rights. It was clear that 
this must be the case sooner or later, and the event at length 
took place. In the year 1753, a treaty between the kings of 
Spain and Portugal effected a mutual exchange of provinces ; 
a stipulation was made that the inhabitants of the respective dis- 
tricts should quit the territories ceded, and change their country 
in order to remain under their former sovereign. ‘These un- 
happy people resisted this arrangement, and the Jesuits seconded 
their resistance. They have since obstinately denied the part 
which they took; but when we compare the peaceable and docile 
character of this people with the zealous activity of its real mas- 
ters, it is impossible to doubt the use to which the Jesuits turned 
their power. Moreover, the Jesuits are wrong to apply to this 
fact the system of denial which their writers so constantly 
employ. <A greater frankness and highmindedness would lead 
them to avow their opposition to so oppressive a measure, and 
they would rather make a merit of having generously opposed the 
violent transference of a people from one state to another. The 
system of apology which they have adopted has uniformly led 
them to deny everything—even courageous and honourable acts— 
to serve a temporary purpose. We would render them more 
justice upon this point than they themselves are willing to accept; 
but we may ask, what government in Europe, having taken 
such a resolution as that adopted by the courts of Spain and 
Portugal, right or wrong, would allow any corporate or asso- 
ciated body to resist it? After such an example, it is not 
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difficult to discover motives for the hostility of the secular power 
against a religious order which had rashly cast the whole weight 
of its name and influence into the balance of an international 
treaty. At the present day such an explanation is easily com- 
prehended, but previous to the French Revolution, and espe- 
cially in the South of Europe, it was less easy to take any de- 
cided and vigorous measures against an enemy sheltered under 
the banner of religion. 

The situation of affairs at this crisis required to be compre- 
hended by a cool and clear judgement, and regulated with a firm 
hand. These qualities were united in the person of Sebastian 
Carvalho, afterwards Count d’Oeyras, and finally Marquis de 
Pombal. We shall call him in the sequel only by this last 
name, as his other titles are lost to history. The odium which 
still attaches to the name of Pombal, no less than the honours 
which were once paid him, the opposite feelings which his memory 
still excites in his own country, are sufficient evidence that he 
was aman of no common intellect and character. Neverthe- 
less we cannot give implicit credence either to his enemies or to 
his apologists. His cruelty, jealousy, and avarice cast a deep 
shade over his courage, patience, and his indefatigable energy. 
Pombal was not a great man, but assuredly there never was a 
greater minister in so small a state. ‘‘ King Sebastian is born 
again!” said his enemies, in allusion to his name and his power. 
His enemies were the nobles and the Jesuits—he crushed them 
both: we shall see in the sequel wherefore he took this daring 
step, and how he accomplished it. 

Pombal was descended from a family of the middle classes, or 
at most from the lowest grade of the nobility ; and at an early 
age he declared his hostility to the Portuguese aristocracy, who 
were among the proudest and most exclusive in Europe. Whilst 
a youth, he carried off a girl of the sang bleu (sangre azul), 
and married her in the face of the nobles, who were indignant 
at such an intrusion into their ranks. He was at the same time 
bold and flexible, and vainly endeavoured to soothe the pride of 
the Fidalgos, and reconcile them to his admission into their 
ranks. All his efforts were fruitless, and from that time he 
vowed to accomplish the ruin of those whom he had failed 
to conciliate. He came to London, where he was accredited 
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as chargé d’affaires,* and here his sentiments were confirmed 
by associating with an aristocracy which afforded an illustra- 
tion confirmatory of his own predilections, and which would 
readily have admitted him within its ranks had he been 
born an Englishman. The balance of power in the state, 
and the government of a country where an authority was 
placed beside that of the monarch, and above the power of the 
minister, attracted his attention little. In England he envied, 
not the liberty of the nation, but the hope, the prospect which 
it enjoyed,—that proud and fruitful hope, which an Englishman 
at that time could alone rely upon. Above all, he was asto- 
nished at the substantial prosperity of Great Britain. At the 
sight of such objects of wonder, his thoughts turned to Portugal, 
and his mind, enlightened and intelligent, even if not wholly 
disinterested, grasped at once high and noble views and generous 
ideas, mingled with projects of personal ambition. Pombal, 
upon his elevation to the ministry, followed and applied the 
principles which he had adopted, and their origin is unquestion- 
ably to be traced to his residence in London. There it was that 
he formed the resolution to place himself either upon an equal 
footing with the grandees of Portugal or to rise superior to them, 
—to be at the same time the master of his sovereign and the re- 
former of his country. 

Joseph I, the successor of John V., was the Louis XIII. of 
Portugal. Like that monarch, he had his Richelieu, and this 
parallel flattered the vanity of Pombal. In moments of intimate 
intercourse he applied it to himself, and in public he compared 
himself to Sully. Joseph I. was devoid even of that imposing ex- 
terior and of those regal graces which invest disorder with a 
kind of nobleness. He was indolent and melancholy, and aban- 
doned the affairs of state to his minister: it was more to his 
taste and pleasure to steer his royal barge on the Tagus, upon a 
bright summer day, filled with women and musicians. Dis- 
trustful and suspicious, his ear was always open to spies and 
informers, and he lived in the continual dread of a conspiracy. 
It was easy to govern such a prince by terror; and Pombal skil- 
fully employed those means which the character of the monarch 


* Carvalho was afterwards minister at Vienna, where he entered into a 
second marriage with the niece of Field-Marshal Daun. 
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itself suggested. He paid assiduous court to Joseph, and whilst 
he abstained from obsequious adulation, he made him tremble for 
his life. Nevertheless the favour shown him by his sovereign 
never caused him to neglect his own security; he took no step 
without an order under the sign manual of the king, a pre- 
caution which at a later period saved his life. 

The tendency of the European governments in the eighteenth 
century may be reduced to this expression—reform, but reform 
effected by arbitrary means. All the princes and statesmen of 
any note proceeded in this course and followed this object; but 
more or less hypocrisy accompanied their application of the 
system; and whilst they had recourse to the employment of ab- 
solute power, they ‘assumed an air of deference to the philo- 
sophy of the age. Pombal was not a man of letters, and had 
no correspondence with the Encyclopedists of France,* but he 
furthered their objects without consulting them. Surpassing 
them in activity and candour, he neither disavowed nor excused 
anything: he did not even affect to pronounce the word liberty, 
but proclaimed civilization as the legitimate offspring of des- 
potism. There was no secrecy or reserve in his conduct, no 
explanation or apology ; his spirit, contracted and obstinate as it 
was, refused all compromise: he pushed absolutism to its utmost 
limits, and demanded all that it could yield him. The general 
destinies of mankind did not affect this practical sceptic ; his 
intellect extended neither far nor high enough; but the very 
plague-spots which affected Portugal in particular excited his 
lively attention. 

A multitude of edicts, issued in quick succession, soon roused 
the Portuguese from their lethargy. Perhaps we cannot cor- 
rectly estimate these acts ; praise and censure may be applied to 
them in turn; but although they are not all based on the prin- 
ciples of a sound policy, yet Pombal cannot be blamed for not 
being in advance of the political science of his time; nor is it 
just to attribute in all cases the errors of his age, or of his 
natural turn of mind, to calculations of mere interest and cupi- 
dity. He was certainly not free from these faults; but his 
whole character, viewed at a sufficient distance to efface the 


* The immense correspondence of Voltaire does not contain a single letter 
addressed to the Count d’Oeyras (the Marquis de Pombal). 
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prejudices of his time, is certainly stamped with an imposing 
although brutal grandeur, which burst forth on a memorable 
occasion. The earthquake in 1755 had overthrown three-fourths 
of Lisbon. The court in their terror had not time to fly; the 
people perished in the flames and ruins, or by the knife of the 
assassin. The courtiers wanted to conduct the royal family to 
Oporto. Pombal alone refused to let them go. ‘ The hing’s 
place is in the midst of his people,” said he to Joseph: “ let us 
bury the dead and take thought for the living.” Under such 
circumstances, ambition has no attraction for ordinary minds, and 
power devolves exclusively upon the energetic. Pombal seized 
upon the helm of the state as of right, and declared himself 
prime minister. At that time various calamities seemed to 
threaten unhappy Portugal: unaided and alone, the minister 
undertook to allay and subdue them. There was something 
of antique greatness in the courage which Pombal displayed 
that excited a general astonishment. The colonies supplied 
the metropolis with food without foreign aid; brigands were 
visited with terrible punishments, and three hundred gibbets 
were brought into requisition for the armed robbers who in- 
fested the ruins of Lisbon in open day. But notwithstanding 
calamities of every description, and in the midst of the anxieties 
arising from two political actions at law, Pombal retained his 
judgment and his courage. On the ruins of the ancient capital 
he raised a new city; and with justice, if not with modesty, 
on erecting the statue of Joseph, Pombal placed his own image 
on the pedestal.* 

Pombal had now attained a position in which his credit was 
unlimited, and his thoughts were from this time fixed upon the 
execution of the two great projects he had conceived,—the sub- 
jection of the aristocracy and the expulsion of the Jesuits. The 
first was a bold measure, but Ximenes in Spain and Richelieu 
in France had set an example to the Portuguese minister ; 
the second was without precedent. Pombal was moreover 
resolved to attempt these two measures in a direct and open 
manner. 

Whatever view we take of the resolution to destroy the 


* The medallion of the ving Se de Pombal was removed by Don Miguel 
and replaced by order,of Don Pedro. 
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Jesuits—whether friendly or inimical—it must be admitted in 
this instance that the Marquis de Pombal acted as a statesman, 
and not in the spirit of an irritated or vindictive courtier. [f, 
with a view to attain this object, he pursued too frequently a 
crooked line of conduct, he was at least actuated by considera- 
tions of an elevated policy, and not, as is still asserted, by mere 
cold suggestions of ezoism. He aimed the blow at the Jesuits as 
a body dangerous to the public welfare, and not as dangerous to 
his own credit. The Jesuits were not his enemies; on the con- 
trary, it was they who had raised him to power. They reckoned 
upon him; and, with deep dissimulation, Pombal kept up their 
confidence in him until the very moment when he avowed him- 
self their enemy. ‘To the astonishment of the Order and of the 
whole of Portugal, the Jesuit confessors of the king and the 
royal family were banished from the palace, and replaced by 
regular confessors. At the same time the manifestos of the 
Marquis de Pombal brought against the Order terrible accusa- 
tions, which we shall soon examine dispassionately. The mi- 
nister communicated these complaints to the pope, demanding 
the immediate support of the apostolical see Benedict XIV. 
had never been friendly to the Jesuits, whom he knew thoroughly ; 
he had predicted their fall; but it was the policy of this wise 
and spiritual pontiff to evade a decisive answer, and he had 
only time to issue an order that the establishments of the Order 
should be visited by the patriarch of Lisbon, when he died, 
without having pronounced a decision between the Society of 
Jesus and the crown of Portugal. 

Two powerful families, the Mascarenhas and the Tavoras, 
were at this time at the head of the Portuguese aristocracy. 
Pombal had not taken any step against these families; he ob- 
tained an introduction through his wife to the society of Donna 
Eleonora, the wife of the Marquis de Tavora, former governor of 
India, who was in every respect a woman of the highest preten- 
sions in Portugal. She was a person of respectable morals, but of 
a haughty temper, and in her eyes might be remarked a fatal 
glance, the presage of her destiny.* Pombal had ventured to 
solicit for his son an alliance with this noble and proud family. 


* This look, which struck me in the portrait of Donna da Tavora, is 
equally observable in that of Strafford. 
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«‘ Alas!” said he one day to a priest of the Tavora family, 
‘‘ the king may heap favours upon me, but my happiness will 
be incomplete unless the heir of my fortune become the son-in- 
law of the illustrious Donna Eleonora.” ‘ Your Excellency,” 
replied the monk, “raises his eyes high indeed.” A coolness 
now suddenly arose between the minister and the marchioness ; 
she had solicited the title of duke for her husband, and Pombal 
defeated her pretensions. There is but one step from indifference 
to hatred, and finally the whole of the sang blew took part in 
this quarrel. Joseph de Mascarenhas, Duke d’Aveiro, treated 
the minister with the utmost scorn. D’Aveiro, an arrogant and 
insolent man, was invested with the highest offices, and allied to 
the royal family. From this moment Pombal meditated a deep 
and deadly revenge. ‘These court nobles, whose resentment was 
fostered by the Jesuits, menaced the power and even the life of 
the minister; when on a sudden, in the night of the 3rd of 
September, 1758, the gates of tle palace were closed; the king 
did not make his appearance for several days; no report was 
circulated respecting the causes of this measure, and Pombal 
endeavoured, by every means, to inspire witha feeling of security 
those whom he had marked as his victims. At length, after a 
long suspense, the Duke d’Aveiro and the family of Tavora, 
together with their friends, were arrested in their own dwellings. 
The haughty Donna Eleonora, taken from her bed, was dragged 
half naked to a convent, and the rest of her family were shut up 
in the menagerie of Belem, which had remained empty since the 
earthquake. 

What could have happened in this interval to give cause 
for these acts of violence? What crime did the minister 
impute to all these nobles? The facts of the case were as 
follows :—Donna Teresa, the wife of the young Marquis de 
Tavora, was the king’s mistress. On going to visit her one 
night, Joseph had been fired at by two pistol-shots: he was 
wounded in the arm, and had remained within his palace, 
waiting the arrest of the accused parties. These were the 
Duke d’Aveiro and the husband of the king’s mistress, who 
were regarded as the instruments of the crime; the old Ta- 
voras, who were accused as accomplices; and the Jesuits, who 
were regarded as the instigators. Of all the members of the 
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accused family, Donna Teresa was the only one treated with 
indulgence, although it has never been shown whether the dis- 
covery of the conspiracy was not her act. Louis XV. manifested 
to his chargé d’affaires the greatest curiosity regarding the fate 
of this young woman.* 

Pombal never intended to summon the nobles before a tri- 
bunal of their peers; perhaps the state of the nobility at that 
time rendered the maintenance of this privilege impossible; 
nor did the minister bring them before the ordinary courts: 
the accused parties were summoned before an exceptional tri- 
bunal, called a tribunal of Znconfidenza, that is to say, before 
a commission. The execution of the sentence followed closely 
upon its announcement. In the night of the 12th of January, 
1759, a scaffold, eighteen feet high, was erected on the square 
of Belem, fronting the Tagus. At daybreak this open space 
was filled with soldiers and the populace, and even the river 
was covered with spectators. The servants of the Duke d’ Aveiro 
appeared first upon the platform, and were fastened to one of the 
corners, to be burned alive. The Marchioness of ‘Tavora at 
length ascended the scaffold, with a rope around her neck and 
a crucifix in her hand. She was scantily clad in some tattered 
clothes, but her whole figure and demeanour were stumped with 
firmness and dignity. ‘The executioner, in attempting to bind 
her feet, accidentally raised the hem of her robe. ‘ Stop!” 
cried she, “ forget not who I am; touch me only to kill me!” 
The executioner fell on his knees before Donna Eleonora, and 
begged her to pardon him; whereupon she drew a ring from 
her finger, and said, “ Here, I have nothing but this in the 
world; take it, and do your duty.” This courageous woman 
then laid her head upon the block, and received her death-blow. 
Her husband, her sons, the youngest of whom was not twenty 
years of age, her son-in-law, and several servants, perished after her 
in frightful torments. The Duke d’Aveiro was led forward the 
last ; he was fastened to the wheel, his body covered with rags, 
and his arms and thighs naked. Thus was he broken alive, not 
expiring until after he had endured protracted tortures, making 
the square and the neighbourhood re-echo with frightful cries. 


* Despatches of the Duke de Choiseul to M. de Saint Julien, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of France at Lisbon. 
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At length the machine was set on fire; and presently wheel, 
scaffold, bodies, all were burned, and cast into the Tagus. 

The palaces of the condemned parties were razed to the 
ground, and salt was sprinkled on the spot where they had 
stood; their heraldic insignia were effaced from all places, 
both private and public, especially from the hall of the knights 
in the castle of Cintra, where their escutcheon is still seen 
covered with a black veil, like the portrait of Faliero in the 
ducal palace at Venice. Pombal at last erected a pillory in one 
of the squares of Lisbon, which, by special privilege, he reserved 
for the highest nobles. At a later period of his ministerial 
career he compelled one of the Tavora family, the grand- 
daughter of Donna Eleonora, to marry his son, the Count 
d’Oeyras. A numerous family sprung from this tragical union, 
and the blood of the persecutor and his victims now runs peace- 
fully in the same veins. 

The complaints of Pombal against the Fidalgos, notwith- 
standing his hatred and the injuries which he had sustained, 
had only been a means to a higher end. Lis animosity was 
even greater against the Jesuits than the aristocracy, but they 
were less accessible. Their intercourse with the conspirators 
was unquestionable: they had been their friends and advisers, 
and had taken a decided part in the discontents, murmurs, and 
open opposition of the Fidalgos; but it was difficult to con- 
vict them of a participation in the regicidal plots. Pombal 
however did not hesitate to accuse them; the very day on 
which the arrest of the Tavora family took place, the houses of 
the Jesuits were invested by troops, their chiefs were cast into 
prison, and a formal accusation of having fomented the conspi- 
racy was brought against three of their body, Mattos, Alexander, 
and Malagrida. 

Pombal spread his manifestos throughout Europe, and they 
were read with avidity. The catastrophe, and especially the 
event which had led to it, fixed the attention of all cabinets. 
This regicidal attempt followed immediately that of Damiens, 
and a secret though vague presentiment was felt by all the 
sovereigns that a storm was at hand. It was to be expected 
that the general feeling in France would be disposed to welcome 
the accusations of the Portuguese minister, and that the Ency- 
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clopedists would have been his zealous and faithful allies. This, 
however, was not the case. The manifestos issued by the Court 
of Lisbon appeared ridiculous in form and fundamentally ill- 
considered. Such a holocaust of the heads of the nobility 
shocked the higher classes, who until that time had been sedu- 
lously courted by the philosophical school; a cruelty so wanton 
formed too strong a contrast to the morals and manners of a 
Society which, although verging on its decline, still preserved 
considerable outward elegance: general pity for the victims 
was also excited. Pombal’s conduct met with derision, and 
every one laughed at his appeal to the ideas of the middle 
ages,-——a period of history which the fashion of that day re- 
proved as forcibly as the fashion of the present time favours,— 
whilst the despotic maxims with which his manifestos abounded 
were strongly reprobated.* But what most of all stirred up 
the hostility of the French philosophers was Pombal’s de- 
clining to accept their patronage, or to avow himself a pupil 
of their school. In persecuting the Society of the Jesuits, he did 
not bring any charge against the institution, nor did he accuse 
the members of professing bad or immoral principles; his ground 
of complaint was that they had remained Jess faithful than their 
predecessors to the principles of St. Ignatius; indeed, he even 
made a boast himself of belonging to the third order of Jesus, 
and of scrupulously observing its practices.t Pombal’s acts 
might be such as to lead to a rupture with Rome, and he might 
have expelled the Jesuits, but it was not in the name of philo- 
sophy. The accusations which he brought against them did not 
rest upon general grounds, but upon particular facts, questionable 
and ill-stated. Pombal, as we have said, derived no support 
from the chief men among the French philosophers, but he 
moreover appeared carefully to disclaim any connection with 
them; he did not even venture to rise to the liberties of the 
Gallican church, an act of courage which was then very easy, 
but which he either did not possess, or disdained. The philo- 
sophers never pardoned these instances of neglect ; and still less 
the fact that Pombal had appealed to the decision of the Pope 


* och Seas of the Duke de Choiseul. 
+ State Papers and Manuscripts of the Marquis de Pombal: Library of 
M. S. Vicomte D’A., at Lisbon. 
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against Malagrida and his companions. Voltaire attacked 
him for this more than once, in the Stecle de Louis XV. and 
elsewhere.* 

Rezzonico reigned at that time as pontiff under the name of 
Clement XIII., having recently succeeded the amiable and pru- 
dent Benedict XIV. Pombal had consulted the pope, and the 
answer was delayed: Clement, indeed, who was devoted to the 
Jesuits, overlooked the fact that the King of Portugal had in this 
act shown the greatest deference to the ancient privileges of the 
Holy See. In Portugal, the tribunal of the Nuncio had up to 
that time retained the right of pronouncing judgment upon 
members of the church. Pombal, who had resolved to transfer 
this power to a commission named by himself, did not think 
fit to dispense with soliciting a nominal authorization from the 
Court of Rome. The latter had viewed the demand in a 
serious light, and postponed the issue of the instrument; but 
the impatient minister did not await a reply, and the pope’s 
letter crossed on the road a decree issued by Pombal for the 
expulsion of the Order. All the bishops of Portugal received a 
command from the government to remove the instruction of 
youth from the hands of the Jesuits, and to supersede them im- 
mediately in the university of Coimbra and elsewhere. In a 
few days the vessels both of the royal and merchant navy were 
filled with these priests, who were transported to the coast of 
Italy ; whilst the same orders were despatched to Brazil and to all 
the Portuguese colonies, and were immediately put in execution. 
As soon as the news of this measure reached Rome, the pope 
ordered Pombal’s manifesto to be burnt in a public square,—an 
act which the Portuguese minister retaliated by confiscating the 
property of the Society and declaring it forfeited to the crown.f 
But not satisfied with this measure, Pombal took advantage of 
an imprudent act of the Nuncio, and sent him his passports, at the 


* Siecle de Louis XV., vol. xxix. p. 38. Edit. Delangle.—Sermon du 
Rabbin Akib, vol. xhii. p. 234. 

¢ The author can guarantee the accuracy of the following anecdote. In 
the hurry of departure, the Jesuits of Lisbon trusted their treasures to one 
of their servants, who preserved and afterwards restored them to his masters 
so faithfully, that in return for his honesty they gave him a large fortune. 
A descendant of this man distinguished himself greatly as a politician in the 
last changes in Portugal. 
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same time, with an affectation of parade, recalling the Portu- 
guese ambassador accredited at the Court of Rome. 

Although the French philosophers of the eighteenth century 
were little friendly at first to the administration of Pombal, it 
might have been expected that his excessive zeal would have 
won their attachment: they had witnessed the humiliation of 
Rome, a Nuncio expelled, and the Jesuits abolished,—what 
more could they desire? Surely it might have been anticipated 
that in all those countries where the new spirit prevailed, —in 
England, and still more in France,—a man in the situation of 
Pombal, who was the avowed enemy of the Jesuits and the pope, 
would have become the idol of public favour, and been extolled 
to the skies by Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert. On the 
contrary, they all kept aloof from him, more even than before, 
and the reason of this is easily explained: Pombal had destroyed 
the Jesuits, but he was the protector of the Inquisition. As- 
sured of the fidelity of the patriarch of Lisbon, and having got 
rid of the Papal nuncio, he found in this formidable institution 
a convenient and ready weapon,—a kind of committee of public 
safety,—and he consequently spoke of it with enthusiasm. In 
conversation one day with a French Chargé d’Affaires, he said, 
‘“‘ My desire is to reconcile your country to the Inquisition, and 
to exhibit to the world the utility of that institution: it has been 
established under the authority of his very faithful majesty only 
to execute certain episcopal functions, which are surely more 
safely intrusted to the hands of a corporation chosen by the 
sovereign, than to an individual who may deceive others, and 
who is himself liable to be deceived.” To add the force of 
example to such maxims of policy, Pombal deemed it opportune 
to apply them to the Jesuits: he removed Malagrida from pri- 
son, where he was pining away forgotten, and caused him to be 
accused of heresy by the Inquisition, who delivered him over to 
the secular power, that is to say, to the tribunal of the Incon/i- 
denza,—an arbitrary commission established since the conspiracy 
of the nobles. Malagrida was subsequently strangled and burnt 
in a solemn auto-da-fé. Voltaire loudly censured this hypo- 
critical cruelty ; he showed that throughout the affair, the excess 
of the ridiculous was mingled with the excess of horror, and, 
with his penetrating sagacity when he was not troubled by pas- 
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sion, he denounced the cowardice and inconsistency of condemn- 
ing a man for heresy who was accused of high-treason.* Pom- 
bal’s conduct thus excited only general disgust, and found no 
sympathy, even amongst those who considered the Jesuits cul- 
pable. This emboldened the friends of the Society, who grew 
louder in their recriminations: they asserted that the conspiracy 
was imaginary, that the minister had himself recurred to such a 
pretext in order to strengthen his power over a pusillanimous 
prince, and they even went so far as to attribute to the govern- 
ment the feigned attempt upon the king’s life, which, it was 
said, he had so narrowly escaped. We are not astonished at this 
party manceuvre; nevertheless, as at that period boldness was not 
carried to the length of denying the peril to which a king’s life 
is exposed, no one doubted that Joseph had been wounded. To 
suppose the contrary, we must imagine that Pombal, with a 
rashness bordering upon madness, had exposed himself to the 
peril of attempting the life of the king who was his only support, 
or that the wound had been feigned, in which case Joseph must 
have been an accomplice, although actuated certainly by most 
unaccountable motives. He had himself perpetuated the remem- 
brance of that act by placing a model of his arm pierced with 
balls, as an ex-voto offering, in one of the churches in Lisbon. 
But the connivance of the King of Portugal cannot be seriously 
admitted, although this opinion prevailed among the defenders of 
the Jesuits, and many traces of it still exist in Portugal. ‘The 
mysterious suspicions which Pombal’s conduct only served to 
heighten, and which attach to his memory, cannot be wholly 
dissipated. It appears to be certain that the king’s life was at- 
tempted by some of the conspirators accused, but whether they 
were all implicated in the plot admits of doubt. We may how- 
ever observe that subsequently, during the revolution in the 
palace, the triumphant party, who excited the re-action against 
Pombal, failed to support their accusations by any proof. There 
are fully sufficient reasons, therefore, to believe the arrest of the 
parties accused to have been a legal act, although the means em- 
ployed to obtain their conviction cannot be approved. Above 
all, the choice of these means was especially reprehensible: if 
Pombal was just, cruelty certainly tarnished his glory. 


* Siecle de Louis XV., vol. xxv. p. 433. 
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In the publications which were at this period issued in pro- 
digious numbers by the Jesuits or their defenders, the name of 
the Duke de Choiseul is constantly associated with that of the 
Marquis de Pombal, and they are represented as allied from the 
first in the attempt to overthrow the Jesuits. The assertions of 
the Abbé Georgel, and a host of other pamphleteers, that 
Choiseul had always entertained a hatred for the Jesuits, were 
repeated on all sides: he was represented as the instigator of 
their fall; and this fundamental error has been from that time to 
the present attempted to be supported by statements of very ques- 
tionable authority. The Jesuits themselves assisted in circulating 
these tales. Assuming that a connection existed between the two 
ministers, they represented them as accomplices in the destruction 
of the Order, and Pombal and Choiseul were said to have con- 
certed the part which each was to act: the former was to com- 
mence the campaign, and the second to come to his aid. Nothing 
is more false than such a supposition; and we assert this after 
having inspected the diplomatic correspondence, and the most 
familiar letters of the Duke de Choiseul. In a secret memorial, 
addressed to Louis X V. himself, the duke reminds the king that he 
had not been the one to commence this great measure: “ Your 
Majesty,” said he, ‘ knows well that, although it has been said 
that I have laboured at the expulsion of the Jesuits... . I have 
in no way, either at a distance or on the spot, either in public 
or in private, taken any step with this intent.”* These two 
statesmen were not at all in concert; there existed no under- 
standing between them, nor could they have entertained any 
such projects in common. ‘There was moreover nothing akin 
to the dull-minded and vindictive Portuguese, in the brilliant, 
frivolous, and courteous minister of Louis XV.  Choiseul 
never even applauded the proceedings of Pombal, but spoke 
of them only in terms of coldness, and frequently of contempt. 
Pombal’s bluntness appeared to him gross and vulgar, his 
pomposity misplaced, and his audacity impertinent. He often 
laughed at him with the Prince de Kaunitz: “Ce monsieur,” 
they would say, ‘ a donc toujours un jéesuite a cheval sur le nez.” 
In his character as a minister, a favourite, and still more as a 
noble, the duke disdained any comparison with the upstart 


* State Papers and Manuscripts of the Duke de Choiseul. 
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marquis: indeed everything in the character of Pombal excited a 
repulsive feeling in Choiseul, who regarded him as unjust, cruel, 
and, what in his eyes was worse, a man of bad taste. 

Notwithstanding all this, the two statesmen were associated in 
purpose fora time. Choiseul had determined upon the family 
compact ; and he hoped to engage Portugal in this project, from 
the Capet origin of the House of Braganza. Moreover, a common 
feeling of hatred united them: France was at that time at war 
with England, against whom the Marquis de Pombal secretly 
entertained a bitter enmity. His conduct toward England had 
been perfectly whimsical. One or two diplomatic manifestos, of 
a very bold nature, gained for him the reputation of a patriot, and 
of being the enemy of England. The party which participates in 
the ideas of this minister (and that party exists to the present 
day in Portugal) boasts of his independence, which was but 
nominal: although Pombal vaunted his opposition to Eng- 
land, he was always in reality subject to that power. Whilst 
he ostentatiously proclaimed the liberty of Portugal, he raised 
to revolt the city of Oporto, for the establishment of the Com- 
pany which gave to the English the monopoly in wine. In 
the same mauner the political circles in Lisbon regarded these 
rodomontades of the Marquis ‘as concerted with the Cabinet 
of London to serve as a veil to acts of submissive courtesy.* 
Nevertheless there existed a real antipathy between England 
and Portugal; the English (who would believe it?) had re- 
garded the expulsion of the Jesuits with disapprobation: her 
commerce, which had been intimately connected with the interests 
of the Order, had suffered from their suppression. ‘Troubles 
arose in the Portuguese foreign possessions, which Pombal, in 
official documents, whose authenticity we can attest, attributed 
to the influence of Great Britain.t 


* The Marquis de Pombal, who was in connection with the Whigs, and 
particularly with Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham), found much less sympathy im 
the Tory party, who were represented in the ministry, shortly after the 
accession of George III., by Lord Bute. 

+ A trace of this singular imputation is contained in the letters of Madame 
du Deffand. Lady Rochford, the wife of the English ambassador, was 
thought to have intrigued with the Jesuits and with the Duke de Lavan- 
guyon, their protector.—(Letter of February 13, 1769.) We have found 
accusations of a like kind in the imperial archives of Rio Janeiro, in the 
correspondence of Pombal with the viceroys of Brazil. 
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The union between the cabinets of Versailles and Lisbon 
could not be of long duration. In the relations of Portugal 
with England, submission is the inevitable result of remon- 
strance. Choiseul used every means to induce Portugal to favour 
the family pact, but in this he failed. The ambassadors of Spain 
and France simultaneously presented notes from their respective 
courts, urging the King of Portugal to declare in their favour, 
and to close his ports to England, threatening hostilities in 
case of his refusal: to this demand they required a reply with 
the least possible delay. The tone of their demand showed that 
they expected refusal rather than concession. Pombal answered 
with nobleness and moderation, claiming the right of Portugal 
to remain neutial. Whilst he was engaged in arguing against 
the proposed measure, the Spanish troops crossed the frontier, 
declaring that they came not to attack the Portuguese, but to 
deliver them from the British yoke. At this news Pombal ex- 
hibited one of those traits of courage which are the more praise- 
worthy in a statesman, because they prove that the calculations 
of the head do not always supersede the dictates of the heart. 
Unprepared and unprovided with any means of defence, taken 
thus completely unawares, Pombal did not await the manifesto 
of Spain, but was the first to declare war. Although a differ- 
ence, more apparent than real, existed between the two coun- 
tries, he could rely upon the support of England, and he de- 
manded it. ‘Thus on the one side were ranged France and 
Spain, and on the other Portugal and Great Britain. The 
measures of defence were better taken than those of aggression : 
Pombal manifested great activity, and aroused the military 
spirit which he had himself contributed to depress. The 
war, which was unskilfully commenced by the Gallo-Spanish 
army, lasted but a short time; and Portugal, which for some 
years had attracted the attention of Europe, now relapsed into 
her wonted obscurity: the public attention was diverted to an- 
other quarter.* 


* Manuscript of Fr. Em. Comte de Saint Priest, ambassador and mini 
under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. minister 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Jesuits and Madame de Pompadour—Trial of Father Lavalette—Louis 
XV. expels the Jesuits from France—Charles III. drives them from the 
Spanish Monarchy. 


THE news of the fall of the Jesuits in a distant country aroused 
their enemies in every quarter. In France a general astonish- 
ment was excited at the facility with which the Order had sub- 
mitted to its sentence, and the absence of resistance emboldened 
the hostility against them. Up to that time the reputation for 
sagacity and tact which the Jesuit fathers boasted had been their 
most powerful protection in France; no one had ventured to 
attack them ; but when they were seen to surrender their power 
without a struggle,—when the rupture of a small court with the 
Holy See on their account was declared ostentatiously without 
leading to any disturbance, without even causing any great 
sensation, the probability of success (as is often the case in 
human affairs) doubled the number of their adversaries. ‘These 
only awaited an opportunity to act, and this soon arrived. 
The ruin of the Jesuits in France became inevitable: a court 
intrigue prepared the way, and an act of public scandal accom- 
plished it. 

It is true that, after vainly attempting to negotiate with the 
Jesuits, Madame de Pompadour, in consequence of this failure, 
resolved upon their destruction. The testimony of the favourite 
on this point is so valuable, and conveyed in such singular terms, 
— it gives sucha picture of the times in which it was penned—that 
a simple transcript of it is far better than any comment. The 
following are the instructions given by herself to a secret agent 
who was despatched to Rome. 

“In the commencement of 1752, being resolved (by motives 
which it is useless to relate) to retain only sentiments of grati- 
tude and the purest attachment for the king, I declared this to 
his majesty, and begged him to consult the doctors of the Sor- 
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bonne, and to write to his confessor, with a view to consult 
others, and to find means to allow me to remain near him (as he 
desired it) without being exposed to the suspicion of a weakness 
which I no longer entertained. The king, knowing my cha- 
racter, felt that he could hope for no return on my part, and 
yielded to my request. The doctors were consulted, and 
wrote to Father Pérusseau, who required him to consent to a 
total separation. The king replied that he was not at all 
disposed to agree to this, and that it was not on his own account 
he desired an arrangement which should remove all cause for 
public suspicion, but for my satisfaction; that I was neces- 
sary to the happiness of his life, and to the interests of his king- 
dom ; that I was the only person who dared to speak to him the 
truth, so useful to kings, &c. The good father still hoped 
that he should make himself master of the king’s mind, and 
persisted in repeating the same arguments. The replies given 
by the doctors would have rendered an arrangement possible if 
the Jesuits had consented. At this time I spoke with some 
persons who were anxious for the interests of the king and of 
religion. I assured them that unless Father Pérusseau bound 
the king by the sacraments, he would give himself up to a course 
of life which every one would regret. I did not persuade, and 
in a short time it was seen that I had not been deceived. Things 
remained therefore, in appearance, as in the past, until 1755. 
At length, long reflection upon the unhappiness which had fol- 
lowed me, even in the possession of the greatest fortune—the 
feeling of certainty that I should never find happiness in worldly 
fortune, since I had enjoyed every kind and yet had never at- 
tained happiness—the effect this had produced in weaning my 
mind from the greatest sources of my former amusements,—all 
led me to the conviction that the only happiness was in com- 
munion with God. I consulted Father de Sacy as a man most 
imbued with this truth: I disclosed to him my soul, unmasked, 
and he was my secret adviser from the month of September until 
the end of January, 1756. He proposed to me during this time to 
write a letter to my husband, the rough copy of which I have 
preserved, in his own hand-writing. My husband refused ever to 
see me. Father de Sacy made me request a place near the queen, 
for greater decorum ; he desired the staircase to be altered which 
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led to my apartment, and the king never entered it again ex- 
cept in the company of others. Father de Sacy prescribed to me 
a rule of conduct which I strictly observed. This change made 
a great noise in the court and city; intriguers of every descrip- 
tion took part in it ; Father de Sacy was surrounded by them, 
and told me that he should refuse me the sacraments as long 
as I remained at the court. I represented to him all the 
engagements into which he had caused me to enter, the change 
which the intrigues had effected in his own views, &c. Ile con- 
cluded by saying, that ‘ the confessor of the late king had been 
too much ridiculed when the Count de Toulouse came into the 
world, and he had no desire that the same should happen to 
him.’ I had no answer to make to this argument, and, after 
exhausting all that my desire to fulfil my duty could suggest 
most proper to persuade him to listen to religion, and not 
to intrigue, I saw him no more. The abominable fifth of 
January arrived, and was followed by the same intrigues as the 
previous year. The king did all he could to bring Father Des- 
maréts to the truth of religion ; but as the same motives actuated 
him, his answer was the same; and the king, who had desired 
anxiously to fulfil his duties as a Christian, was debarred from 
this satisfaction, and soon afterwards relapsed into the same 
errors, from which he would certainly have been diverted if 
good faith had been acted upon. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the extreme patience which I had observed 
with Father de Sacy during eighteen months, my heart was not 
the less afflicted by my situation. I spoke of this to an honour- 
able man, in whom I had confidence; he was touched by what 
I told him, and sought means to extricate me. An abbé, one of 
his friends, whose knowledge equalled his intelligence, stated my 
position to one who was as well capable of judging of it as him- 
self: they were both of opinion that my conduct did not deserve 
the suffering which I had been made to undergo. The result 
was that my confessor, after a new and long trial of me, put an 
end to this injustice by admitting me to partake of the sacra- 
ments, and, although I feel some secret pain which I must keep 
back (to prevent any calumny to my confessor), it is nevertheless 
a great consolation to my soul. 

‘< The negotiation in question does not therefore relate to myself, 
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but it interests me greatly for the king, to whom I am attached 
as I ought to be. On my side there is no fear of proposing dis- 
agreeable conditions: that of returning to my husband is out of 
the question; he has refused ever again to receive me, and con- 
sequently my conscience is quite tranquil on this point; all other 
conditions will give me no pain. The point in question is to see 
what will be proposed to the king ; it remains for skilful persons, 
who are desirous of promoting the interests of his Majesty, to 
seek the means of giving effect to their intentions. 

‘‘ The king, with a full conviction of the truths and the duties 
of religion, is desirous of employing all the means in his power 
to mark his obedience to those acts which are prescribed by the 
church ; and his Majesty chiefly desires to remove all the oppo- 
sition which is offered to his participation in the sacraments. 
The king is pained at the difficulties which his confessor has 
raised on this point, and he is persuaded that the pope, and those 
whom his Majesty is anxious to consult at Rome, when informed 
of the facts, will remove by their advice and authority the 
obstacles which prevent the king from fulfilling a duty which 
he deems important to himself and edifying to his people. 

‘‘ Tt is necessary to present to the pope and to the Cardinal 
Spinelli a true statement of the facts, in order that they may 
know and be able to remove the difficulties which have ori- 
ginated as much in the affair itself as in the intrigues to which it 
has given rise.” 

The Marchioness here changes her style without assigning any 
cause for so doing, and speaks, like Ceesar, in the third person. 

‘‘ The king entertains in his heart a friendship and confidence 
for the Marchioness de Pompadour, who constitutes the peace 
and tranquillity of his life: these sentiments of his Majesty are 
totally foreign to those which passion excites; it may be affirmed 
with the strictest truth that, for four years and upwards, nothing 
has passed in the intercourse of the king and Madame de Pom- 
padour which can be taxed with passion, and consequently 
nothing which can be deemed contrary to the severest mo- 
rality. 

‘© Some years ago, the position of the king and of Madame 
de Pompadour being such as is here described, with the firm 
resolution of both parties to maintain it in that state, the king 
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wrote to his confessor, who was then Father Pérusseau, that he 
desired to partake of the sacrament: the confessor replied that 
he could not bend: his duty to the desires of the king, at least 
unless he removed from him Madame de Pompadour, who, as he 
stated, was an object of scandal. The king replied to the con- 
fessor that Madame de Pompadour not being any occasion of sin 
to him, either by her conduct or her desire, he did not wish to 
sacrifice the happiness of his life and his confidence in her. 
The confessor persisted, and the king did not partake of the 
sacrament. Such is the situation of the king’s conscience. 
Since that time, Father Desmaréts has succeeded Father Pérus- 
seau in the office of confessor. He is of a narrower mind than 
his predecessor, and being surrounded, like him, with persons 
who, in their desire for the removal of Madame de Pompadour 
from the court, represent to him the granting of absolution to the 
king as a dishonourable act, he follows the same principles.” * 
Thus wrote Madame de Pompadour. She determined to 
act accordingly, and she kept her word faithfully. Perhaps 
it will be said that the Jesuits suffered on this occasion from 
not remaining true to their own character. We do them more 
Justice. This transient weakness reflects honour upon them. 
On another and still more decisive occasion they were less 
fortunate: we advert to an occurrence which is well known. 
Father Lavalette, a bold speculator, gifted with that kind of 
spirit which his age denounced but which ours adopts, was at 
the head of a large cstablishment of the Order at Martinique. 
Iie availed himself of his position to speculate, and founded a 
bank. Some jealous friends, perhaps some of his brethren, threw 
difficulties in his way ; his bills of exchange were protested both 
in France and in Martinique. A house at Lyons and Marseilles 
stopped payment, and loudly accused the Jesuit banker with being 
the cause of their failure, implicating at the same time the whole 
society as responsible for one of its members. In this instance 
the Order again forfeited its character and reputation for sagacity, 
but less nobly than in the affair with Madame de Pompadour. 
Instead of paying the money and compelling the whole body to 
contribute, the general delivered up Father Lavalette and the 


* Manuscripts of the Duke de Choiseul. 
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house of Martinique. He committed a serious fault in referring 
the decision of the matter to the high chamber of the Parliament 
of Paris. The Jesuits, according to their own writers, yielded 
to treacherous counsel. It may be so, but why did they listen 
to it? Of what avail was their boasted sagacity, if it did not 
preserve them from snares? Be this as it may, if there was a 
snare, they fell into it. This proceeding at law caused the greatest 
sensation: the Jesuits were declared responsible for the debt of 
Father Lavalette, and sentenced to pay to the house at Mar- 
seilles 1,502,266 francs, and were taxed with all the costs; their 
possessions were placed under sequestration, and rendered liable 
to be sold, if needed, to complete the payment. But this heavy 
pecuniary loss, which a little resolution and foresight might easily 
have averted, was nothing in comparison to the moral injury 
which the Society sustained. In the course of the proceedings 
they were called upon to produce their rule,—that rule which 
had never before been exposed to the public eye. From that 
time all minor questions disappeared; mistresses, bankrupts, 
Madame de Pompadour, Father Lavalette, the deficit of the 
bankers (who were never paid), all the lesser incidents of this 
affair, vanished before the great question affecting the position of 
the Society itself. In France a great cause is with difficulty 
kept within the circle of personalities; an affair of merely a pri- 
vate nature is soon forgotten, unless it attaches itself to general 
ideas, which alone excite the national passions. By a charac- 
teristic spirit peculiar to France, and which nothing can correct, 
the accidental question is always lost in a question of principles ; 
all discussion terminates here, instead of leading, as it generally 
does in other countries, to personal discussions. This has been 
seen to be the case in Portugal: the practical application of 
principles was urgent: the first views taken were mean and 
pitiful, and all was restricted to the narrow circle of a few names 
and some partial facts. Such was not the case in France: the 
complaints of a favourite, or the ambition of a minister, had a 
feeble hold upon public opinion, which looked to the cause and 
origin of the quarrel. Dogmatical disputes, which had so long 
been forgotten, now resumed all the force of present interest and 
all the attractions of novelty: there was a universal eagerness to 
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discover and apply these mysterious constitutions. Women and 
even children were animated with the ardour of old practised 
lawyers: Pascal became the idol of the moment, and La Cha- 
lotais its hero. His Compte Rendu, the glory of which the 
Jesuits have in vain attempted to take from him—those of the 
advocate-general Joly de Fleury, and of the procureur-general 
Ripert de Montclar, the report of Laverdy, the suit of the 
Abbé Chauvelin, were to be seen upon every toilet-table side by 
side with Yanzai and the Bijoux indiscrets. In the green- 
rooms of the theatres the performance of the evening was for- 
gotten in the events of the morning: Tartufe grew pale before 
Escobar; whilst in the large mansions of the Cité and the Isle 
Saint Louis, inhabited by the ancient families of the magistracy, 
as well as in the dark back rooms in which generations of shop- 
keepers had for ages been immured, the discussion became more 
serious and undisguised, although no less passionate and ardent. 
Both sexes of every age and class seized with avidity the writings 
which poured forth from the office of the Blancs-Manteaux ; 
nothing was talked of but probabilism, surrenders of conscience, 
obsolete maxims, and mental reservations. 

The philosophers, in their turn, thought there was too much 
talk on these subjects. The triumph of the Jansenists made 
them lean to the side of the Jesuits: they declared tlie latter to 
be justly punished for what they termed their insolence, and 
smiled at a defeat plotted by the rich and noble, whose intimacy 
the Jesuits always enjoyed; they were very well pleased to 
witness their fall as a religious order, but their treatment as a 
proscribed class began to excite their commiseration. The 
Jansenists grew too powerful.* Vain and tardy opposition ! 
the impulse had been given, and Voltaire himself could not have 
arrested, had he desired it, which is by no means certain. 
There remained, however, a more real and formidable obstacle 
to be surmounted—the resistance of the king. There was in the 
character of Louis XV. a singular mixture of various impres- 
sions and contradictory habits. He had been trained to respect 
the Jesuits, but this respect was at the same time allied to fear: 


* «What would it profit me to be delivered from the foxes, if only to be 
iven up to the wolves?”—Voltaire to La Chalotais, November 3rd, 1762. 
olt., Ed. Delangle, vol. lxxxii, p. 37. 
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the old accusations of a regicidal spirit had produced no ordinary 
impression upon his timid spirit. Following the example of all 
his predecessors, from Henry IV. downwards, he regarded the 
appointment of a Jesuit confessor near his person as an act not 
only of moral propriety but as a guarantee of his personal safety ; 
in short, any rupture with the Jesuits appeared to him hazardous, 
and even dangerous. He was moreover convinced of their ability 
to impart instruction ; and although a motive like this of general 
utility made little impression upon the egoism of such a prince, 
care for his own safety produced its natural and powerful effect 
upon his conduct. Born upon the throne, an object of adulation 
from the age of five years, snatched from death in the midst of 
public acclamations, and the declared favourite of his people, 
Louis XV. set an immense value on his own life; he was, more- 
over, the grandson of Louis XIV., and this had its effect upon 
his character; like his ancestor, although not possessing the 
same power of mind, he fancied himself of a nature superior to 
other men. Such was the education of Versailles. Louis XV. 
thought, with perfect sincerity and good faith, that the devotion 
of kings to religion and to its ministers was sufficient to com- 
pensate for their frailties, and to keep them in asphere apart from 
the common herd of sinners. ‘ You will be damned,” he said 
one day to Choiseul. The duke expostulated, and took the 
liberty to remark to his Majesty that, after so severe a judgment, 
there was reason to tremble for the king himself; that, placed as 
he was so high above the rest of men, the reproach of scandal and 
the danger of example rested more seriously on his Majesty than 
upon his subjects. ‘Our situations are widely different,” re- 
Joined the king; “I am the anointed of the Lord.” And the 
better to explain his meaning, he told the duke that God would 
not permit his eternal damnation, if, in his kingly office, he 
maintained the Catholic religion. Choiseul, commenting too 
strictly, perhaps, on the king’s words, says that, on this condition, 
Louis XV. must have imagined himself at liberty, with a 
safe conscience, to indulge in any excesses. ‘ The king,” 
he adds, “‘ was instructed in his religion like a nun of Sainte- 
Marie. No one could listen to him without disgust; and (a 
thing which is inconceivable, and which I should not believe 
but that he told it me) he resolved to form an alliance with the 
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House of Austria merely with a view to the ill-considered project 
of annihilating Protestantism after having crushed the King of 
Prussia.” * f 

The resistance of Louis XV. would have been insurmountable, 
had not the fickleness of his character exceeded the prejudices of 
his education. Madame de Pompadour, and the Duke de Choi- 
seul, in order to please that favourite, circumvented the monarch : 
they represented to him that the parliaments and the people were 
roused against the Jesuits, and they inspired him with the dread 
of a new Fronde. Thus placed between two extremes, the king 
was induced to adopt the course which appeared the least perilous, 
Choiseul placed before him the alternative of the expulsion of 
the Jesuits or the dissolution of the parliaments. Louis XV. 
was not yet prepared for such a measure as the latter; and the 
suppression of the Order appeared to him more easy of accom- 
plishment. It was represented to him that the Christian religion 
had existed for fifteen centuries without the Jesuits, and that it 
would continue to exist very well without them; and at the same 

time the regicidal maxims of some casuists were again placed 
* before him. At length, wearied rather than convinced, and 
always desirous of quiet rather than truth, Louis XV. yielded ; 
but, with a feeling of moderation which does him honour, he 
did not consent to the immediate destruction of the Order: he 
directed letters to be written to Rome, with a view to obtain a 
reform, but to obtain it immediately, and without hesitation or sub- 
terfuge. Choiseul himself prepared the scheme of one, and sent 
it to the Holy See. Through the medium of the Cardinal de 
Roche-Chouart, he informed the pope that fifty-one bishops in 
France had assembled, not in regular and formal conclave, but in 
a private conference at the residence of the Cardinal de Luynes, 
one of their body; that in this assembly it had been resolved, 
with only six dissenting voices, and after a profound examination 
of the constitution of the Order, that the unlimited authority of the 
general residing at Rome was incompatible with the laws of the 
kingdom; that, with a view to reconcile the wants of all parties, 
the general ought to appoint a vicar who should reside in 
France,—a measure, moreover, which was in conformity with 


* Manuscripts of the Duke de Choiseul. 
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the statutes, since they authorised the general to appoint a vicar 
in cases of pressing importance. The internal government of 
the Society would in no way be changed by this measure ; so far 
from it, that if by chance the general himself came to reside in 
France he would exercise full authority over the Order, and the 
powers intrusted to the vicar would be suspended. In this 
manner the maintenance of the Society and the execution of the 
laws of the kingdom would be reconciled, especially the edict of 
Henry IV., of 1601, one clause in which provides distinctly that 
a Jesuit, possessing authorised powers, should always reside near 
the king, as a pledge and surety for the Society.* 

This transaction, which would have been honourable under 
any circumstances, was unlooked for in the present state of 
affairs. Its reception by the Jesuits is well known: “ Sint ut 
sunt, aut non sint””—** Let them remain as they are, or let them 
exist no longer.” Their partisans of the present day deny this 
answer. The impossibility of fundamentally modifying their con- 
stitution, so as to adapt it to changing circumstances, forms at once 
both the power and the weakness of this Society ; it is precisely this 
which so frequently places them in the utmost peril, but it is this 
likewise that prevents their extinction. 

At length, notwithstanding the efforts of a powerful party, at 
the head of which were the Dauphin and Mesdames, Louis ex- 
pelled the Society of the Jesuits from France (1764), saying, as 
their only funeral oration, “ It will be pleasant to see Father 
Pérusseau an abbé.” 

Two years later came the turn of Spain. The causes which 
were here at work are veiled in impenetrable obscurity. Never 
did a more trifling motive lead to so decisive a result; the very 
name which is given in history to this event manifests its frivo- 
lity—L’¢meute des chapeaux. At that time large hats were in 
fashion at Madrid, with broad rims, similar to that which Beau- 
marchais gives to Basile. In the ardour of reform, which at that 
period extended to small as well as great matters, Charles IIT. 
wished to suppress these hats, He had a reason for this step, as 
numerous abuses had risen out of the fashion of wearing these 


* Despatch of the Duke de Choiseul to the Cardinal de Roche-Chouart, 
of January 6th, 1762. 
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hats, together with the use of large cloaks. The minister 
Squillace wished to prohibit the capas and chambergos; but he 
was a Neapolitan, and the Spaniards would not submit—they in 
fact revolted. Squillace was besieged in his own house, which 
was destroyed, and the minister escaped death only by flight. 
In vain the Walloon guards marched against the people; in vain 
the king himself harangued the seditious multitude from a bal- 
cony ; neither an armed force nor the majesty of the king were 
able to appease the tumult. The Jesuits alone succeeded, and 
with so little trouble that it Jed to their being accused of fo- 
menting the riot. The king was of this opinion, and did not 
forget the circumstance (1766). 

The revolt lasted for severa] days. The ambassadors were at 
that time little familiarized with such outbreaks of popular feel- 
ing. The Marquis d’Ossun, who represented the court of Ver- 
sailles at Madrid, animated by a chivalrous spirit, proffered the 
assistance of France to the King of Spain. It was not dis- 
avowed —the fashion was not yet established ; but Charles III., 
a Castillian at heart, answered by a refusal, which relieved 
Louis XV. of considerable anxiety, as he had been greatly 
alarmed by the disturbances in Madrid. Louis was curious 
to learn the minutest details of this event, and inquired about 
them with all the anxiety and forebodings of a weak mind. 
At this period the report of an insurrection in a neighbour- 
ing country was sufficient to arouse the most apathetic sove- 
reign. Moreover, in spite of his carelessness, Louis XV. was 
deeply wounded by so marked a disrespect to the majesty 
of royalty. What a spectacle'—a prince of his blood cited 
to appear before the mob! Nevertheless, as the natural in- 
ertness of Louis was stronger than his indignation, it ended 
by his ordering his ambassador never for the future to make 
any proposition to the cabinet of Aranjuez, and declaring that 
he relied implicitly on the wisdom of the king his cousin. 

The Duke de Choiseul would have shown less patience if left 
to follow his own inclinations, He severely censured the weak- 
ness of Charles III., and the incapacity of his minister Grimaldi, 
whilst the possible return to office of Don Ricardo Wall and 
the Duke d’Albe, enemies of France, heightened his ill-humour. 
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He was indignant too at the inertness of Charles ;* but the re- 
membrance of this revolt vanished rapidly; in fact, from 
March 27, 1766, until the 2nd of April, 1767, the event, to- 
gether with its consequences, having led to no result, were 
forgotten; when suddenly, at an instant when Spain and Europe 
expected it the least, a royal decree appeared, abolishing the 
institution of the Jesuits in the Peninsula, and expelling them 
from the Spanish monarchy. 

Let the reader picture to himself the astonishment of the 
whole of Europe at this news; nothing had occurred to prepare 
the public mind for such a step; there had been no threats, no 
previous signs of the coming storm, but on the contrary an in- 
creased courtesy and respect had been observed. The Society 
had even been diverted from any suspicion by the flattery paid 
them: proscribed by France, they boasted of the friendship of 
his Catholic Majesty, and at the very moment when they deemed 
themselves the most secure, the arm on which they relied for 
support was raised to crush them. How were they to ward off 
such a blow? how, above all, to explain such an humiliating ex- 
pulsion? Up to this time the Jesuits, when exposed to the 
attacks of philosophical ministers and Jansenist parliaments, had 
uniformly sheltered themselves in their defeats behind the cover 
of religion: the maaims of their persecutors sanctified their 
fall. But on this occasion, what motive could be alleged ? 
D’ Aranda, the chief of the council, Monino, Roda, and Cam- 
pomantés, inferior ministers of the Order, were it is true infected 
with the modern doctrines; but although it is easy to detect in 
them some weakened traits of a Pombal and a Choiseul, did the 
king, Don Carlos, resemble a Joseph de Braganza or a Louis 
de Bourbon? Was he, like those two monarchs, steeped in a 
drowsy sluggishness or enervated by licentiousness? On the 
contrary, he was active, virtuous, and even chaste ; independent 
of his minister, he scrutinized everything with the eye of a 
master, aud in the full exercise of power he maintained an up- 
right mind and an ardent spirit. Ilis piety likewise was as 
zealous as it was sincere; mever was there a prince more 


* D’Ossun to Choiseul (March 27th, 1766).—Official reply of Choiseul to 
d’Ossun (May 20th).—Private letter of Choiseul to d’Ossun. 
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Catholic, in the strictest sense of the term; and miracles, even 
those of his own day, were never questioned by his reason. 
So far was he from showing any hostility to the court of Rome, 
or disdaining its spiritual favours, that, on the contrary, he 
desired, and even solicited them: the instructions to his am- 
bassadors at Rome were constantly prefaced by the canonization 
of some monk. All these facts, which are perfectly well known, 
embarrassed the Jesuits and their partisans ; they were wholly at 
a loss to comprehend the motives and conduct of the King of 
Spain, or to discover any plea for this brand inflicted on their so- 
ciety by so moral, sincere, and devout a sovereign. Their first sus- 
picions rested on the Dominicans, a rival order in the church, 
to whom Father Osma, the king’s confessor, was attached.” 
But although a great animosity existed between the various reli- 
gious orders, this was considered an insufficient explanation of the 
mystery. Suspicion next fell on Choiseul: the duke alone was 
said to have dgne it all; his machinations had roused the popu- 
lace of Madrid to demand the expulsion of the Jesuits. This 
minister, according to the Jesuits’ version of the affair, in his 
anxiety to give the last blow to the wavering piety of Charles JII., 
had resolved on resorting to a forgery. A letter, attributed, it 
was said, by Choiseul to Ricci, and in which the hand-writing 
of the general of the Order was perfectly imitated, was intended 
to convey the suspicion that the King of Spain was an_ illegiti- 
mate son of Alberoni, and that the Infant, Don Louis, was the 
legitimate sovereign :} this charge is absurd; it is equally im- 
possible that Choiseul should have forged the letter, as that the 
general of the Order should have penned it: they were neither 
of them insane, and they knew well enough that such a ma- 
neeuvre would have obtained no credence. Ambition was the 
only passion of Elizabeth Farnese, the mother of the king; she 
was never accused of intrigue. In the absence of mathematical 
demonstration, history has recourse to inductions and proba- 
bilities. In this instance the question lies between the Jesuits 
and the king of Spain—between a highly ambitious society and 

Coxe and Muriel, L’ Espagne sous les Rois de la Maison de Bourbon, 
VOL. V. p. 34. 

t Labbe Georgel, Mémoires, vol. i. pp. 110-112. Georgel, who was an 


ex-Jesuit, and a determined enemy of Choiseul, has the credit for the secret 
despatches of an ambassador, whom he does not take the trouble to name. 
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a prince of a narrow mind, but of admitted truth and frankness. 
We have already heard the allegations of the society ;—the evi- 
dence in favour of Charles ITI. is furnished in a conversation be- 
tween the king and the ambassador of France. Charles pledged 
his honour to the Marquis d’Ossun that he had never entertained 
any personal animosity against the Jesuits; that, before the last 
conspiracy, he had even repeatedly refused to sanction any 
measures inimical to them. Notwithstanding that he had 
been warned by confidential advisers, on whose word he could 
rely, that ever since 1759 the Jesuits had incessantly tra- 
duced his government, his character, and even his faith, his 
reply to these ministers had uniformly been that he believed them 
to be either prejudiced or ill-informed. But the insurrection of 
1766 had opened the king’s eyes: Charles was convinced that 
the Jesuits had fomented it—he possessed the proof of the fact: 
several members of the society had been arrested in the act of 
distributing money among the populace. After they had pre- 
pared the way by poisoning the minds of the citizens with in- 
sinuations against the government, the Jesuits only awaited a 
signal to spring the mine. The first opportunity was sufficient, 
and they were content with the most frivolous pretexts: in one 
instance the form of a hat or a cloak; in another the miscon- 
duct of an intendant, or the knavery of a corregidor. The 
attempt failed, as the tumult had broken out on Palm Sunday. 
The time fixed upon had been Holy Thursday, during the cere- 
mony of visiting the churches, when Charles III. was to be 
surprised and surrounded at the foot of the cross. There is no 
reason to think that the rebels had any intention of attempting 
his life, and they declared that their sole object in resorting 
to violence was to impose conditions upon the king. Such is 
the substance of the motives stated by the King of Spain to the 
Marquis d’Ossun: the monarch a second time protested the 
truth of what he had said, and appealed, in proof of this, to all 
the judges and magistrates of the most incorruptible integrity in 
his states: he went so far, indeed, as to declare, that, if he had 
any cause for self-reproach, it was for having been too lenient 
to so dangerous a body; and then, drawing a deep sigh, he 
added, ‘* I have learnt to know them too well.”* 


* Despatches of the Marquis d’Ossun to the Duke de Choiseul. 
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The proceedings against the Jesuits continued for a year, and 
were conducted in profound silence. This is the masterpiece of 
Spanish discretion. Choiseul was not informed of the publication 
of the edict until an instant before it took place. The Count 
d’Aranda feared his fickleness, and his indiscretion in the society 
of the courtiers and the women.* He neglected no precaution to 
ensure the success of his undertaking, and endeavoured especially 
to prevent any suspicions in the court of Rome. The king and 
his minister admitted into their confidence only Don Manuel de 
Roda, a member of the council, an able jurist, and previously an 
agent of Spain at Rome. D’Aranda conferred with Moniiio and 
Campomanés, who were very influential magistrates, in a singular 
and romantic manner: they repaired separately, and unknown to 
one another, to a kind of ruined house in a remote spot. There 
they worked, alone, communicating afterwards only with the 
prime minister. The count received the information which they 
gave him, transcribed it himself, or intrusted the task to one of 
his pages, who was too young to be distrusted.t ‘The ordinances 
and memoirs relative to the Jesuits never passed through the 
ministerial offices: the count himself carried the various expedi- 
tions to the king, not admitting either Moniiio or Campomanés, 
and he checked their pride by telling them that he intended to 
be the master, as was just, since he was their head. 

D’ Aranda, tenacious, inflexible, self-willed, and courageous, 
went straight onwards to his object. Acting upon his advice, 
Charles III. did not even consult the pope, and announced to 
him the expulsion of the Jesuits as a measure accomplished. 
There was no extraordinary embassy, nor were any unusual steps 
taken: a courier was simply the bearer of an autograph letter 
to Clement XIII.; and at the same moment a pragmatic sanc- 

* The Abbé Georgel (vol i. p. 120) affirms that Charles III. placed no 
confidence in the Duke de Choiseul. This assertion is only half true; ne- 
vertheless it 1s sufficiently true to destroy the accusation we have mentioned, 
and which is given a few lines below. According to the Abbé, it was the 
Duke de Choiseul who fomented the insurrection in Madrid, 1n order to lead 
to the expulsion of the Jesuits. Coxe (vol. iv. of the ‘ History of the Bour- 
bons in Spain’) insinuates the same fact, attributing it to other motives, 
Nothing is more incorrect: no trace of any is to be found in the private and 
diplomatic correspondence of the Duke de Choiseul with M. d’Ossun, his 
friend, his ally, and one of the blindest executors of his policy. 


+ Georgel, vol. i. p. 117.—Souvenirs et Portraitsdu Duc de Levis, p. 168 ; 
article Aranda. 
D2 
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tion, published by order of the king, suppressed the society 
throughout the whole Spanish monarchy. This edict prohibited 
any Jesuit from re-entering Spain under any pretext; it inter- 
dicted him also from all correspondence with that country, on 
pain of the heaviest punishment, An express prohibition was 
issued to the ecclesiastical authorities to allow any allusion to 
this event to be made from the pulpit, and Spaniards of all classes 
were enjoined to maintain absolute silence upon the subject. Any 
kind of controversy or declamation, any criticism upon, or 
even any apology for, the new regulations were, according to this 
edict, regarded as a crime of high-treason, as it was not for 
private persons to judge of or to interpret the will of the 
sovereign. 

The orders issued from the court were executed instantly. On 
the 2nd of April, 1767—on the same day and at the same hour,— 
in Spain, in the north and south of Africa, in Asia and America, 
in all the islands of the Spanish monarchy, the alcaldes of the 
towns opened the despatches which they received from Madrid. 
The tenor of all was the same: the alcaldes were enjoined, on 
pain of the severest penalties (it is said on pain of death), im- 
mediately to enter the establishments of the Jesuits, armed, to 
take possession of them, to expel the Jesuits from their convents, 
and to transport them, within twenty-four hours, as prisoners, to 
such port as was mentioned. The latter were to embark in- 
stantly, leaving their papers under seal, and carrying away with 
them only a breviary, a purse, and some apparel. 

On the first report of this measure, the government had 
naturally to fear a popular excitement, but the national feeling 
soon relapsed into indifference; the people remained passive 
spectators of the change, and the numerous adherents of the 
Jesuits among the nobles, obedient to the orders of the king, 
confined their expressions of displeasure to their own palaces, 
placing all their hope in the firmness of the court of Rome. 
Clement XIII., an infirm old man, shed a torrent of tears. The 
Cardinal Torrigiani, who exercised a control over him, although 
struck to the heart, left the Pope to his tears, and resolved to 
act. Torrigiani, whilst he ruled over Clement XIII., was him- 
self subject to a severe yoke; in his office of secretary of 
state he was merely the agent of the Jesuits. Weighed down 
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as he was by various diseases, he had long been anxious to 
quit the ministry ; but Father Ricci, the general of the order, 
retained him despotically at the foot of the throne: he urged 
upon Torrigiani the duty of sacrificing all for the interests 
of the society, and the cardinal obeyed. The pliancy with 
which the Jesuits had been reproached was no part of the 
character of their chief. Their policy, moreover, was to ap- 
pear in the light of being cruelly persecuted; for them there 
was no medium between a sovereign sway and martyrdom ; 
mediocrity would have degraded them. Ricci resolved to sacri- 
fice the individuals to the weal of the society: he had hitherto 
received the Portuguese and French emigrants only with cold- 
ness and disdain, regarding exile and proscription as opprobrious 
to the society, who had in a great measure considered their glory 
as based upon a continuance of good fortune. The fall of the 
Jesuits in Spain, a country which had been such a nursery of the 
monastic orders, appeared to him still more humiliating. Charles 
III. sent the emigrants to the ports of the Romish states, but 
Ricci resolved to refuse to let them land; and Torrigiani, sub- 
missive to his suggestions, or rather to his commands, sent word 
to the Spanish minister that the Pope would not receive the 
Jesuits. Charles paid no attention to this message, and ordered 
that they should be landed, if necessary, by force. 

It must be admitted, that the arrest and embarkation of 
the Jesuits were accomplished with a precipitation which 
might perhaps have been necessary, but was not the less bar- 
barous. Nearly six thousand priests, of all ages and condi- 
tions,—men illustrious by birth and learning, old men oppressed 
with infirmities, despoiled even of the most indispensable re- 
quisites, were stowed away in the hold ofa ship, and sent adrift 
upon the ocean, with no determinate object, and without any 
fixed direction. After a voyage of several days, they arrived 
before Civita Vecchia: their arrival was expected, and they 
were received with cannon-shot. The Jesuits were furious at 
the conduct of their general; they reproached him with cruelty, 
and attributed to him all their misfortunes. The Spanish com- 
mander could have braved the feeble power of the pope, and 
have landed by force of arms; but he abstained from this step, 
and coasted away towards Leghorn and Genoa. ‘There these 
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unfortunate men were received with a similar refusal to land. 
Diplomatic negotiations failed: what step could they take? 
There remained the island of Corsica, which the French at that 
time occupied; and the King of Spain requested Choiseul to 
grant there an asylum to the fugitives; but Marbouf, the 
French commandant, opposed this step, because the island was 
destitute of resources, and scarcely afforded room sufficient for 
the army of occupation: there were no towns, and hardly any 
villages. On every side the country was surrounded with barren 
rocks, and infested by the haunts of banditti. The troops them- 
selves derived their subsistence from without; for the present 
of a few half-starved cows and some goats was only an act of 
courtesy on the part of Paoli. The penury was such, that the 
maintenance of three thousand men cost France a million per 
annum, beside their pay. Under these circumstances, Marbeuf 
could not receive an addition of two thousand five hundred 
Jesuits; he consequently refused, and Choiseul supported him. 
Charles III. was enraged at this refusal; and at length, Choi- 
seul, persuaded by the entreaties of the King of Spain,* ordered 
their disembarkation in Corsica. Thus, after wandering upon 
the ocean for six months, without succour or hope, worn out with 
fatigue, decimated by sickness, and repulsed even by their own 
Order, the Spanish Jesuits at last found a miserable asylum, and 
a lot little better than the miseries they had previously endured. 


* Confidential letter of Choiseul to Grimaldi, dated from Saint Hubert, 
June 24th, 1767. 

+ We have not wished, in reference to the edicts of banishment issued by 
France and Spain, to expose in detail the tenets of the Jesuits—the subject 
of a multitude of well-known works. Our especial object is, to depict the 
state of the public mind, the course of affairs, the characters of the principal 
persons, and lastly, the political and moral ensemble of Europe at the period 
of the fall of the Society. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Duke de Choiseul—Affair of Parma—Death of Clement XIII.—The 
Conclave—The Emperor Joseph II. at Rome—Election of Ganganelli— 
Clement XIV. 


WEARIED with these monastic quarrels, and astonished no less 
than indignant at the importance they assumed, Choiseul was 
anxious at all events to put a stop to them. His first efforts to 
establish a reform in the society having been rejected, the conse- 
quences which he had been anxious to prevent were too extended 
for his liking: they diverted him from more serious occupations. 
He resolved, therefore, to cut the knot which he had been unable 
to unravel, and, taking advantage of the anger of the King of 
Spain, he persuaded him to the bold but decisive step of demanding 
from the Pope, in connection with France and Naples, the com- 
plete and general abolition of the Society of the Jesuits. His- 
torians have attributed this step to passion and resentment ; and, 
to justify their conjectures, they recur to the time of the embassy 
of the duke to Rome, when Benedict XIV. was on the throne. 
In this they are wrong,—the complaints of the Jesuits have 
deceived them. Choiseul did not deign to extend to the religious 
orders either affection or hate: his disposition was frivolous, 
but his spirit was noble; and, although not profound, he was 
incapable of anything mean or pitiful. Choiseul would not have 
saved the kingdom, but he had the address to cast a veil over the 
decline of its power. He was simply a man of the world. Ina 
constitutional government the weight of responsibility would 
have proved his ruin, whilst in a republic he would have been 
regarded only as a presumptuous and prodigal coxcomb. The 
atmosphere of Versailles was necessary to his very existence: 
all the qualities, the defects, and the very graces of this minister, 
belonged properly to his own rank, society, and age; and 
whilst his actions, conversation, and thoughts always bore this 
stamp, he invested them with a character of grandeur. He was 
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the first who combined in his own person the ¢alon-rouge with 
the statesman ; he was also the first, perhaps, who gave to in- 
discretion the loftier character of frankness, raised insolence 
into dignity, and conferred on frivolity the semblance of in- 
dependence. Endued with a spirit less firm than refined, he 
comprehended the age in which he lived wonderfully, but he 
never ruled it. The philosophers possessed an influence over 
him which he endeavoured to conceal: he was tired of such 
domineering preceptors, and kept aloof from them; nevertheless 
he always relapsed into their tutelage. It was not, however, the 
philosophy of the times that obliged him to take part in the affairs 
of the Jesuits, but policy,—the necessity of pleasing Charles III. 
That prince persecuted the Jesuits bitterly, and too great a 
lukewarmness might lead to a rupture between the duke and the 
King of Spain. In this state of affairs the Jesuits were an 
obstacle in his path, which he put aside without either passion 
or anger: he proposed their suppression from very lassitude. 
One instance may be cited in proof of this. The French ambas- 
sador at Rome was endeavouring to effect the recall of the 
cardinal secretary of state, and wrote on the subject to the 
Duke de Choiseul, whose official reply was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘‘ You are embarrassed, Monsieur, by the choice 
of a secretary of state if Cardinal Torrigiani fails; and I am 
equally worried by a fool of a nuncio whom you have sent 
me, and who can certainly never be good for anything: let us 
take measures together in our embarrassment,—manage so that 
the nuncio is made secretary of state; he will at all events be 
worth as much and as little as another, and I shall get rid of 
him here.”* This is certainly not the language of a fanatical 
persecutor. It was not, therefore, from any deep feeling, which 
the Jesuits attribute to him, that Choiseul suggested to the King 
of Spain the demand for the suppression of the Order: he 
yielded to the repeated requests of the Parliament of Paris, 
whose interests he had espoused. ‘Of what good,” said these 
rulers, “is it to have expelled the Jesuits from France, unless 
that act is followed by their entire abolition? Their return 
amongst us remains always open and possible, and who can 
tell what accident may effect this? a change of dynasty, or of 


* Choiseul to d’Aubeterre: Versailles, December, 1768. 
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the ministry,—perhaps the caprice of a mistress, or a fit of 
devotion in a superannuated sovereign. Has not Louis XIV. 
given an example of this? And in that case, what may not be 
expected from the return of a body of priests exasperated by the 
past and triumphing in their new successes?” These were the 
presentiments which actuated the Parliament, and Choiseul 
left them to act. With his natural indifference, he fancied 
even that he was rendering the Jesuits a service by demanding 
the complete abolition of their society: he persecuted them 
from a feeling of pity, and solicited their destruction from mo- 
tives of humanity! He witnessed with pain the treatment in- 
flicted by powerful sovereigns upon unarmed old men; and the 
exposure to which they were subjected in their transport across 
the sea, and their penury in Corsica, grieved him deeply. In 
his view, the measure proposed was for the interest of the 
Jesuits themselves. Freed from all prejudices, and sheltered 
from the animosity of the different governments, he considered 
that they would regain a peaceful life in the circle of their 
families, live without fear, in submission to the laws of their 
country, and would be happy to return to the ordinary course 
of life.* 

The efforts of Charles IIT. and the Duke de Choiseul tended 
to the same result, but by means which their respective cha- 
racters rendered very different. There was a singular contrast 
between this thoughtless minister, who scrupled not to sacrifice 
a religious order to the spirit of the day, and the king, an honest 
catholic, who engaged in persecution with all the zeal and 
earnestness of a Dominican. It was to be expected that the 
duke’s proposition would be readily welcomed at Madrid; but, 
contrary to the expectation of the minister, Charles III. recoiled 
from the idea of suppressing the Order. His conscience repre- 
sented to him the expulsion of the Jesuits of Spain as simply a 
measure of policy, but he regarded the abolition of the society as 
a holocaust to the Voltaire philosophy. The proposition of Ver- 
sailles was therefore coldly received at the Escurial; and, to 
complete the surprise of the duke, Naples, Venice, and even 
Portugal, all suddenly drew back from so vast and decisive a 
project. These cabinets argued the impossibility of obtaining 


* Choiseul to d’Ossun: Marly, May 1ith, 1767. 
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a brief of secularization under the reign of Clement XIII., and 
they begged Choiseul to await the assembly of the next conclave. 
But all these delays only irritated the duke’s petulance: he had 
proposed to suppress the Order solely with a view to get rid of the 
subject, and he represented forcibly that the longer existence of 
so powerful and exasperated a body endangered the House of 
Bourbon. It may be imagined that this language was dictated 
by animosity ; but it was simply the expression of impatience, 
as is sufficiently proved by the confidential letters of the Duke de 
Choiseul. 

The favourable moment, however, had not yet arrived; some 
fresh event was requisite to bring this great affair to a crisis, 
and the Pope himself afforded this occasion. Clement XIII. 
provoked an explosion which Benedict XIV. had foreseen, but 
had used every means to avoid. Naples and Parma had fol- 
lowed the example of Spain. Clement XIII. dared not to 
strike the blow at Naples, and he therefore sought to be 
avenged in a weaker quarter, directing his hostility to the 
Infant of Parma, a prince the extent of whose states were un- 
doubtedly very small, but whose alliances rendered him power- 
ful. The Pope regarded a grandson of France, the Infant of 
Spain, only in the light of a Farnese; he imagined that he was 
only attacking an ancient fief of the Holy See, whereas he was at 
the same time seizing upon one of the powers annexed to the 
great Bourbon monarchy. The style and title of the Duke of 
Parma were declared forfeited by a papal bull. Charles ITI. 
and Louis XV. were equally taken by surprise by this measure, 
but each in his own way, according to his character. If left to 
himself, Louis would not have taken any part in the ecclesias- 
tical dispute ; it was not sufficient to arouse him from apathy, 
whilst it was too much for the lively activity of Choiseul. The 
minister, in a fit of indignation, ran to the king, represented all 
the consequences of the step taken by the Pope, and inveighed 
eloquently against this revival of the projects of Gregory VII. 
and Sixtus V. Louis evinced more regret than indignation : 
he had been educated by the Molinists in the fear of Rome, 
and he was anxious to avoid any rupture with that power. 
He was irresolute, wavering, and of a natural weakness of cha- 
racter, which excluded every feeling but that of pride. As has 
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been before observed, no prince ever more firmly believed in his 
divine right than Louis XV. Choiseul attacked him on this 
point; he represented to him Rezzonico, the son of a Venetian 
merchant, insulting a grandson of Saint Louis. Political argu- 
ments weighed nothing in comparison with such a consideration ; 
nevertheless the minister did not choose to neglect them; he 
argued thus: “Ifthe Pope had any disputes to settle with the 
Infanta, was it not his duty to appeal to the court of France? 
After such an insult, Louis XTV. would have compelled Car- 
dinal Torrigiani to sue for pardon at Versailles; his successor 
will employ gentler, but not less effectual means; he will call 
upon Clement XIII. to revoke his monitory letter, and if, at 
the expiration of a week, the Pope answers by a_ refusal, 
the ambassadors of the two kings will quit Rome, and the 
nuncios will be dismissed from Versailles and Aranjuez.” * 
Choiseul spoke thus in the name of the national honour, and the 
parliament of Paris supported him as usual, suppressing the 
new brief. 

Charles ITI. was neither less zealous nor less urgent than 
Choiseul: they hastened to take measures together, and their 
couriers crossed upon the road. The King of Spain no sooner 
received the news from Parma than he declared himself per- 
sonally aggrieved: he assembled his extraordinary council, 
composed of laymen of a grave character, and several bishops. 
Like the French minister, he suggested the recall of the ambas- 
sadors accredited at the court of Rome. The Count d’Aranda 
opposed this measure, representing that it would only have the 
effect of putting the pope too much at his ease; the presence of 
these ambassadors moreover was indispensable in the event of 
the convocation of a conclave; the health and advanced age of 
the pope rendered the prospect of this event near at hand, and 
meanwhile they alone had the power to demand the recall of the 
monitory letter; and, if the pope still resisted, they alone had 
the power to threaten the occupation of Avignon by the French 
troops, and that of Benevento and Castro by those of the 
King of Naples. Choiseul adopted the plan of the Spanish 


* Letter of the Duke de Choiseul to MM. d’Ossun and Grimaldi.—(Letters 
of Grimaldi to the Count de Fuentes.) 
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minister.* In ecclesiastical matters he always deferred to the 
opinion of the King of Spain, reserving his influence for occasions 
which he deemed more important. He ordered the Marquis 
d’ Aubeterre, ambassador at Rome, to consult with the Archbishop 
of Valentia, Azpurt, chargé d’affaires of Spain, and Cardinal 
Orsini, the Neapolitan minister. As soon ds they had received 
their instructions, they all three demanded a speedy audience of 
the pope. This incident was dangerous to the partisans of the 
Jesuits; old Rezzonico might give way from weakness, and it 
was necessary to prepare him for the shock. Torrigiani and the 
Zelanti cardinals did not lose sight of him until the decisive 
moment: they represented to him the glory of martyrdom ina 
victorious resistance, an object which the pious Clement XIII. 
had so frequently desired. They reminded him that Benedict 
XIV. had humbled the tiara before the sovereigns of Europe, 
and that he was destined to upraise it again. At the same 
time other arguments were employed to second these exhortations. 
Rezzonico found in his apartments copies of the frescos of 
Raphael representing St. Leo advancing to meet Attila, In 
short, the Jesuits neglected no means of influencing the mind of 
the pontiff, either by argument or outward representation ; they 
dictated the most violent replies to the pope, who was already 
burdened by years, In the first moments of his interview with 
d’Aubeterre, Clement remembered perfectly well the instructions 
he had received: he scarcely deigned to cast a glance on the 
memorial which the ambassador presented to him, and declared 
that he would rather die a thousand times than revoke his decree; 
that, by recognising the legitimacy of the rights of the Infant of 
Parma, he should be committing a heavy sin in the sight of God ; 
and that it would be opposed to his own conscience, of which 
he was the sole judge, and of which he had only to render an 
account to a divine tribunal. But this firmness did not last 
long: as he went on to read his reply, when the old man came 
to the word reprisals, his whole frame trembled, a cold sweat 
bathed his cheeks, and he exclaimed in a broken voice, ‘“‘ The 

* Consultation of the Extraordinary Council of Spain, on the subject of 


the letter of the Pope against the Infant Duke of Parma; edited by Moniiio. 
Madrid, February 21st, 1768. 
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vicar of Jesus Christ is treated like the lowest of mankind! 
True that he has neither armies nor cannon, and it is an easy 
matter to despoil him of all his possessions, but it is beyond the 
power of man to compel him to act against his conscience.” 
These words were followed by a flood of tears. 

The city, however, did not share the secular views of the 
pope’s advisers, but on the contrary was filled with alarm as to 
the issue of this conflict. The pope was generally censured for 
having imprudently rejected the mediation of the great powers, 
—an honourable means of preserving their self-respect. The 
fears of the Romans were soon realized: they heard that the 
French had taken possession of Avignon, and the Neapolitans 
of Benevento and Ponte-Corvo. But the three courts, satisfied 
with having inflicted this chastisement, relapsed into a cold dis- 
dain: their ministers declared that they would no longer hold 
intercourse with Cardinal Torrigiani, and even opposed his 
corresponding with the nuncios of France and Spain.* 

The embarrassment of the pope now increased. The Republic 
of Venice, the Duke of Modena, and the Elector of Bavaria, 
aimed at imitating the example of the Infant of Parma; but the 
pope, wearied with the long conflict, pretended not to notice this 
new opposition: his only remaining source of hope lay in the 
House of Austria; but Maria Theresa, without allowing her 
name to be mixed up with these quarrels, with marvellous adroit- 
ness knew well how to take part in them. The Prince de 
Kaunitz appeared at first to be highly incensed against the pope, 
and even haughtily announced his intention of attacking him 
in a memorial. In reality the Court of Vienna had a great 
desire to take the exclusive direction of this affair into its own 
hands, in order to revive, upon the ruins of the papal pretensions, 
what the court called its rights to the suzerainty of Placentia. 
As soon as the kings of France and Spain earnestly inter- 
posed between Clement XIII. and the Infant, Kaunitz cooled 
down greatly, resumed an appearance of indifference, and said 
nothing more of his memorial. The empress lent an ear to the 
complaint of the aged pontiff, and spared neither flattering 
attentions nor consolatory messages to Rome, whilst the Count 
de Firmian, her minister in Lombardy, imposed silence on 


* D’Aubeterre to Choiseul; Rome, November 23, 1768, 
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Cardinal Pozzo-Bonelli, the archbishop of Milan, and prohi- 
bited, under the severest penalties, the use of the bull iz Cana 
Domini. At Rome and Parma the empress was silent, but at 
Versailles, at the Escurial, and at the Vatican, her diplomatic 
agents spread the assurance of a general sympathy. 

Clement XITI., however, persisted in refusing to recall his 
letter. The irritation of the Bourbon monarchs became ex- 
treme, whilst the rage of their plenipotentiaries went even 
further: they emulated one another in hostility to the papal 
court. Jn the despatches of the Marquis d’Aubeterre we find 
with surprise that ambassador coolly advising the blockade 
of Rome, and the reduction of the city by famine ;* proposing to 
the Duke de Choiseul at the same time to send ten French 
battalions by sea, from the island of Corsica to Orbitello and 
Castro, to engage Spain to imitate this example and furnish an 
additional contingent of four or five thousand Neapolitans, and 
then to march all these troops to the banks of the Tiber, sur- 
round Rome, and cut off her supply of provisions. The marquis 
adds that the people, reduced to famine, would necessarily rise, 
and compel the pope to yield to the demands of the other powers. 
This, he adds, 2s the only means of obtaining the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. Now, we may ask, who were the Jesuits, that a popular 
insurrection should be stirred up against them? And what inex- 
perience does it argue in a statesman of the eighteenth century, 
to entertain the idea of exciting a whole people to rebellion for 
the purpose of driving away a body of monks! This opinion 
indeed was not shared by the Council, hut it is a remarkable 
fact that it was not considered absurd. Choiseul wished to 
resort to less brutal and more decisive measures; he no longer 
delayed the demand for the total abolition of the Society of the 
Jesuits, and the secularization of its members: on the 10th of 
December, 1768, the ambassador of France presented to his 
Holiness a memoir containing this demand, in the name of the 
three monarchs. 

This sudden blow came unexpected : the pope, on receiving 
it, was stupified and remained speechless, nor did he ever 
recover from the violent shock he had received. A few days 
afterwards, in consequence of a slight cold, and excessive 
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fatigue, which he underwent during a ceremony, he was taken ill, 
and died suddenly (1769). His death, say the Jesuit writers,* 
did not appear natural ; but this insinuation is wholly gratuitous, 
and devoid of any probability. There might have been grounds 
for suspicion in the case of a pontiff gifted with robust health, 
and a strength superior to the infirmities of his years, braving 
the threats of a powerful party, signing the ruin of that party, 
and experiencing then, for the first time, an attack of illness 
which led to his death; but the circumstance that an old man 
of eighty-two years of age, subject to apoplectic symptoms, and 
in such a decrepid state that the diplomatic despatches are filled 
with conjectures on his approaching death and the speedy 
convocation of a conclave,—died in consequence of a violent and 
sudden shock like this, is so simple and natural that no unpre- 
judiced mind could doubt its truth. Moreover, no one had any 
interest in taking away the life of Clement: his infirmities were 
sufficient to quiet the impatience of the crowned heads, who had 
nothing to gain from his death, since he would himself have 
yielded to their wishes. It was the united will of the powers of 
Europe that sealed and accomplished the fall of Jesuitism. 
Rezzonico had adopted all the means in his power to retard 
this event: the philosophical historians have attributed to him 
all the blame, whilst the friends of the society have been extra- 
vagant in his praise. Both parties are wrong. A temporizing 
policy had become powerless to maintain the authority of Rome: 
Clement XIII. was a pope who belonged rather to the twelfth 
century, and who was lost and bewildered in the eighteenth. 
Under his pontificate the power of the Holy See sunk into the 
shade and finally disappeared. The old man could not bear this 
humiliation ; instead of being satisfied with resistance, he was 
blind enough to give the signal of attack ; and even in resisting, 
he showed neither foresight, intelligence, nor address. But his 
defects of talent were compensated by the qualities of his heart : 
in his actions he never rose above mediocrity, but at the same 


* Georgel, vol. i. P. 123, This ex-Jesuit even attributes to the Pope 
language which would seem to confirm these imputations by the evidence of 
the pretended victim; but the supposition is false: Clement XIII. died from 
apoplexy, he had not timely aid, and had not the strength to call any one 
to his assistance: from the first minute he lost the power of speech, and 
never recovered it. 
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time he was never an object of contempt. He gave no protection 
to the arts, yet the arts have rendered their lasting tribute to his 
memory: the mausoleum of Clement XIII., erected by his 
nephews in the Basilica of St. Peter’s, has handed down the 
memory of his pious deportment and venerable features: lions 
are placed at his feet,—a posthumous mark of flattery typical 
of a power which the pontiff dreamt of continually but never 
realized. The statue of Religion which supports him is a more 
faithful image. The ponderous and uncouth forms which Canova 
has given to the monument are no unapt emblems of the anti- 
quated privileges which Clement in vain attempted to revive and 
to defend. 

No sooner was Clement dead than the ambassadors of France 
and Spain resolved to obtain a mastery over the conclave: they 
proclaimed the necessity of electing a pope who should be accept- 
able to the European powers, and did not imagine the possibility 
of resistance. But their project was not easy of execution: the 
death of the pope surprised them at a moment when they least 
expected it, and disconcerted all their plans of attack. The 
ambassador of France especially was placed in an embarrassing 
position. It is true that the instructions he had received relative 
to the steps he should take in the event of the pope’s death were 
clear and explicit: the Marquis d’Aubeterre was directed in 
that event to act promptly and forcibly upon the sacred college ; 
but the ambassador had no means at his command to execute 
these instructions. France had indeed many pensioners, but 
not a single friend, at Rome; and even those who drew most 
largely from her treasury scarcely took the trouble to con- 
ceal their aversion. Although ashamed to see their vote put 
up to public sale, they were too covetous to relinquish the 
price which they received, and made a fancied compromise with 
honour by betraying the foreigner who bought them. On the 
other hand, the general of the Jesuits possessed all those re- 
sources of which the representative of Louis XV. was destitute, 
and he had only to employ them skilfully to hasten on the 
election. A single moment might be decisive, and victory was 
to be won by artifice or boldness. The representatives of the 
Bourbons saw clearly that they should engage in an unequal 
contest with the Italian priests if they employed the weapons of 
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intrigue: a bold and resolute tone could alone be effectively 
opposed to the tact and skill of the Jesuits. Rome in her 
degenerate condition could only be conquered by the ancient 
arms of Rome in her triumphant state ; and, as corruption was 
useless, it was necessary to resort to intimidation. The in- 
structions received by the French ambassador were dictated 
in this spirit, and he fulfilled them to the letter; indeed, he 
even exceeded them. D’Aubeterre boasted of maintaining the 
closest union with the ministers of Spain and Naples; he 
declared that he made no pretensions to dictate the nomination 
of the future pope, but at the same time added that neither he 
nor his colleagues would ever permit the election of a pontiff 
without the consent of the three courts. Ife moreover de- 
manded, in explicit terms, that the election should be adjourned 
until the arrival of the French and Spanish cardinals. These 
demards were made public, and were repeated in a threaten- 
ing manner to each member of the sacred college. The mi- 
nisters represented to their Eminences that an election opposed 
to the wishes of their respective courts would infallibly lead to a 
rupture between the See of Rome and the princes of the House 
of Bourbon ; they added, likewise, that the ambassadors of those 
powers would refuse to sanction the election, and quitting 
Rome would retire to Frascati to await further instructions. 
Such was the haughty tone in which the ambassadors of these 
courts addressed the descendants of the Roman senate. ‘The 
cardinals promised to await the arrival of their colleagues 
from France and Spain, and, after hastily performing the 
obsequies of Clement XIII., they formed themselves into a 
conclave.” 

The struggle which had been suspended by Clement XIIL., 
and decided by his death, was one of essential interest and 
importance. It not merely hazarded the fate of a religious 
order, but it involved the serious question whether the Holy 
See should suppress the Gallican maxims adopted by Spain 
and Naples, or abandon for ever all its ancient pretensions; in 
a word, its fate hung in the balance between unlimited power in 
the Church, or an abdication of all ecclesiastical authority. 
The question, as touching the Jesuits, was merely the outward 
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semblance, not the real point at issue. In the state of affairs at 
that period, no compromise was longer possible; for the pride of 
the Bourbons would not allow their relinquishing an enterprise 
upon which they had once entered. After having expelled the 
Jesuits from their own states, they deemed themselves called 
upon, by a feeling of honour, to abolish the Order universally. 
Notwithstanding the weakness of the pontifical power, this task 
was no easy one; for the sacrifice was to be wrung from the 
Holy See itself, and Rome was to be brought to disband the 
spiritual forces which the sixteenth century had armed and sent 
forth for the express purpose of combating the novel spirit of the 
age. Could those orders be allowed to succumb to the attacks 
of a false philosophy? Could Rome acknowledge rights in that 
philosophy more dangerous than the Reformation from which it 
sprung? The princes hostile to the Jesuits had but one means 
of success,—by intimidating the conclave selecting the pope. In 
spite of more immediate objects of interest, Europe was in- 
terested in this ecclesiastical debate to a degree which will not 
appear surprising to the men of our own time. 

The anxiety of the Jesuits, as may be imagined, was extreme: 
to them the affair was not one of simple curiosity, but a 
question of life or death. The presentation of the memorial 
of Parma had terrified the Jesuits: Father Delci started in- 
stantly for Leghorn, carrying off the treasures of the Order, with 
the intention of transporting them to England; but the general, 
who was less pusillanimous, stopped him in his flight. Ricci 
perccived, from the opening of the conclave, that the danger 
must be thenceforth met, and opposed by boldness: his activity 
was called forth and redoubled, as if by miracle. During the 
vacancy of the Lfoly See, Rome always presents a singular spec- 
tacle; the streets and squares are filled with comical and bur- 
lesque sights, and the spirit of drollery finds its way even into 
the corridors of the Vatican. In 1769, the position of the 
Jesuits added a new feature to these scenes of excitement: 
general attention was directed to Father Ricci, who was seen 
everywhere hurrying about from place to place in a state of 
anxiety and trouble—one while mingling in the numerous bodies 
of the Guarda Nebile, the pompous escort of the dinners of the 
cardinals, which are carried through the city in rich litters,— 
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at another time mixing in the groups of the grave Traste- 
verini, or the motley crowds of cattle-drivers and peasants 
assembled from the Sabine territory, Tivoli, Albano, and every 
part of the Pontine marshes, to witness the grand ceremony. 
At daybreak Ricci was on foot, traversing every quarter of 
the city from the Ponte-Mola to the basilica of the Lateran. 
The Jesuits de considération (so styled in a contemporary docu- 
ment), imitating the example of their chief, were continually 
engaged in paying visits to the confessors and friends of the 
cardinals; whilst, loaded with presents, they humbled themselves 
at the fect of the Roman princes and ladies of rank. Nor was 
all this attention superfluous: the current of public favour had 
already been diverted from the Jesuits, and, amongst other fatal 
prognostics, the Prince de Piombino, a partisan of Spain, had 
withdrawn from the use of the General the carriage which his 
family had for more than a century placed at his disposal. 
Ricci, when admitted to the presence of the cardinals during the 
few days preceding the final closing of the conclave, fell at 
their feet in tears, and commended to their protection that 
society which had been approved by so many pontiffs, and sanc- 
tioned by a general council: he reminded the cardinals of his 
services, and claimed the merit of these, without casting blame 
upon any court or cabinet. Then, in an under tone, and in the 
freedom of secret conference, he represented to the princes 
of the church the indignity of the yoke which these courts 
were attempting to impose upon them. He urged upon them, 
as the only means of avoiding this disgrace, to proceed to an 
immediate election, without awaiting the arrival of the French 
and Spanish cardinals, and to compel them afterwards to kiss 
the foot of a pope chosen without their concurrence. This 
violent advice, which was supparted by Torrigiani and the old 
patron cardinal, found an echo in the Vatican. The Zelanti 
were even on the point of carrying it into execution, and the 
election of Chigi, one of their body, was only lost by a majority of 
two. D’Aubeterre received timely information of these intrigues, 
and defeated them by maintaining a calm and dignified attitude. 
In public, in the saloons of the Roman nobles, he pretended to 
disbelieve them, alleging that the Holy See could not pos- 
sibly wish to commit an act of self-destruction; but at the 
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same time he wrote to Versailles to hasten the arrival of the 
French cardinals.* 

The complicated policy of the cabinet of Versailles required 
the aid of able diplomatists at Rome. The conclaves have 
always been the rock upon which the French have split: that 
spirit of confidence, pushed to indiscretion, which is a trait in 
the national character of the French, and springs from noble 
qualities, is at Rome an unpardonable fault. The French diplo- 
matists, carried away by the liveliness of their imagination, con- 
tinually lose themselves in a labyrinth of intrigue; and whilst 
the Italian cardinals act in strict concert, those of France on 
the contrary are always disunited. Surrounded with young 
members of the conclave, ambitious, greedy of information, and 
still more anxious to appear well informed themselves, the French 
cardinals, thus exposed to observation, cannot contend on equal 
terms with a system of continual dissimulation, engendered by a 
selfish necessity ; for dissimulation is at Rome the standard by 
which a man’s talents are measured, and without this quality the 
highest talents would generally be little valued. In fact, let any 
one consider the position of a Roman prelate at this period. 
On the one hand, he had fo satisfy his own court, which was 
continually compromised between the different powers; whilst, 
on the other, he was under an equal necessity of heeping upon 
good terms with these powers, whose veto might annihilate 
him. Thus, as soon as his ambition was excited by the 
prospect of obtaining the purple, he directly assumed a mask : 
but no sooner had he attained the reward of all this patience, 
than his character at once changed ; and the old porporati are 
busied only in prying into secrets, in dissimulation, and in 
defeating the views of the barbares, whom they are compelled to 
accept as colleagues. 

The choice of the French ministers naturally rested upon the 
Cardinal de Bernis, who, after his fall, had retired to his diocese 
of Alby, where in the discharge of his episcopal functions he 
displayed virtues of which his youth had given little promise. 
He distributed the greater portion of his revenue in alms, 
retaining sufficient to support the outward dignity of his office. 
Bernis was charitable and noble, and his conduct shed a greater 


* D’Aubeterre to Choiseal: February, 1769. 
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lustre from the comparative retirement of his bishopric than from 
the summit of his power. Louis XV. perceived this, and ex- 
pressed his approbation to the friends of the cardinal: the latter 
recollected that Bernis had already been minister of state: Choi- 
seul understood them, and resolved to remove his former pro- 
tector, lest he should become his rival. [le was too prudent to 
depreciate his merits; but instead of doing this, he employed 
them as a weapon against Bernis himself, extolling his diplomatic 
talents to the king, and reminding him of his embassy to Venice, 
which had been so agreeable to Benedict XIV. The favourable 
opinion of such a pope was a strong recommendation to Bernis 
at the court of Rome. Choiseul, with a view to engage him to 
repair thither, offered him the place of the Marquis d’ Aubeterre, 
and Bernis promised Choiseul to procure the election of a 
pope devoted to the interests of France. We repaired to Rome 
with the full conviction that he should keep his word, for his 
vanity whispered to him that the choice of the head of the 
church was reserved for him: his colleague, the Cardinal de 
Luynes, a man of very ordinary talents, hardly appeared to him 
in the light of a coadjutor. LBernis entertained no doubt of 
his success ; but, although at the bottom of his heart he regarded 
his entrance into the conclave asa virtual assumption of its com- 
mand, he had the good taste not to assume an indiscreet or 
premature air of triumph, but to observe a temperate and modest 
tone of language. Far from affecting the arrogance of a dic- 
tator, he united all the graces of a courtier with an amiable and 
conciliating exterior. Although he manifested occasionally the 
superiority of his character, he never made a display of it: no 
one could doubt for an instant his pretension to exercise an 
unlimited influence, but he allowed this to appear so cautiously 
as to give no grounds for reproach. ‘ France has only the 
desire,” said he to his colleagues, ‘of seeing raised to the 
papal throne a wise and temperate prince, who may entertain 
the respect due to the great powers. ‘The choice of the sacred 
college can only rest upon virtue, since it shines forth in 
each one of its members; but virtue is not alone sufficient. 
Who could surpass Clement XIII. in religion and purity of 
doctrine? His intentions were excellent, nevertheless during 
his reign the church was disturbed and shaken to its centre. 
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Let your Eminences restore concord between the Holy See and 
the Catholic states, and bring back peace to Christendom, and 
France will be content.” This general spirit of benevolence 
served as a veil to more precise instructions. Bernis was 
charged to negotiate secretly the restoration of Avignon to 
France ;* but al] these objects were subordinate to that of 
establishing a perfect understanding with the representatives 
of Spain. The latter had not yet appeared, and Bernis took 
advantage of their absence to secure an ascendancy by the 
dignity and charm of his manners. Ilis affability, which was 
a little theatrical, but always winning, seemed to transport the 
court of Louis XV. into the midst of the gloomy apartments of 
the Vatican. At the same time he did not overlook the power 
over public opinion which had its seat and centre at Ferney ; 
and, in order to render his success complete and general, he 
addressed some pretentious letters to that place. 

Whilst all this was going on in the Papal Court, a young 
and still more illustrious personage arrived suddenly at Rome, 
— Joseph II. This was a great event: Rome retained a 
reminiscence of the authority of the emperors, faintly reflected 
from a past age, and acknowledged a supremacy which in fact 
existed only in imagination, as no emperor had appeared within 
her walls for more than two centuries. Charles V. had been 
the last: he had made his entry in all the pomp of his triumph 
of Tunis, clad in steel, and surrounded by those very bands who, 
under the Constable of Bourbon, had just before brought deso- 
lation and mourning into the metropolis of Christendom. Joseph 
disdained ostentation, and appeared among the Romans with all 
the studied and striking contrast of an incognito, of which he 
was the inventor: his costume and manners, the absence of 
all decoration, and the small number of his suite, appeared to 
denote the Count of Falkenstein, the possessor of a small fief in 
Alsatia. His brother, Leopold of Tuscany, accompanied him 
ina similar disguise. Such unusual conduct on the part of a 
monarch produced a marvellous effect: it was too novel to be 
suspected of artifice, and was regarded as frank and sincere. 
The contrast of so much simplicity with such power charmed no 
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less than it astonished every one,—it was like an unlooked-for 
realization of the utopia of Zelemachus. The effect produced 
upon the mind of Joseph was such, that it led him to pursue a 
system which he afterwards carried to so great an extent. When 
the first enthusiasm subsided, the Romans awaited anxiously to 
see what side the emperor would take in the quarrel: the 
slightest expressions that escaped him were seized and commented 
on with avidity. Joseph took pleasure in baffling and misleading 
all their conjectures ; his thoughts were already filled with pro- 
jects of reform ; but, deterred as he was by the scruples of his 
mother, he found amends for this restraint by censuring equally 
the friends and enemies of the Jesuits. [le affected not to com- 
prehend how great sovereigns could attach such importance to a 
monkish question, which only gave rise to pusillanimous appre- 
hensions. At the same time he professed an extreme contempt 
for the Jesuits, and gave them no reason to hope for his support. 
Nevertheless the Jesuits indulged this hope, until Joseph dis- 
pelled the illusion in a visit of curiosity which he paid to the 
Gran- Ges, a house belonging to the Order,—a perfect marvel 
of magnificence and bad taste. The general approached the 
emperor, prostrating himself before him with profound humi- 
lity. Joseph, without giving him time to speak, asked him 
coldly when he was going to relinquish his habit. Ricci turned 
pale, and muttered a few inarticulate words; he confessed that 
the times were very hard for his brethren, but added that they 
placed their trust in God and in the holy father, whose infalli- 
bility would be for ever compromised if he destroyed an Order 
which had received the sanction and approval of his predecessors. 
The emperor smiled, and, almost at the same moment, fixing his 
eye upon the tabernacle, he stopped before the statue of St. 
Ignatius, of massive silver and glittering with precious stones, and 
exclaimed against the prodigious sum which it must have cost. 
“ Sire,” stammered the father-general, “this statue has been 
erected with the money of the friends of the society.”—“ Say, 
rather,” replied Joseph, “‘ with the profits of the Indies.” He 
then departed, leaving the fathers in the utmost grief and 
dejection. 

With the intention of humiliating the pope and the Bourbons 
at the same time, Joseph continued to expostulate against the 
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importance attached to the election of a new pope, which he con- 
sidered to be an affair of no moment, and unworthy to occupy the 
attention of a monarch of the eighteenth century. At the same 
time, in order to prove his disinterestedness, he prohibited his 
minister, the Cardinal Pozzo-Bonelli, from either supporting or 
opposing any candidate. 

So offensive an indifference, or rather disrespect, could not 
escape the attention of the sacred college. Joseph and Maria 
Theresa were the only Catholic sovereigns of the first rank who 
had hitherto had no serious quarrel with Rome. The cardinals, 
with a view to give a favourable turn to the precarious intimacy 
of their court with the emperor, resolved to pay him unusual 
honour; they overlooked the secular etiquette which closes the 
conclave to the highest princes, and entreated Joseph to attend 
its meeting : in consequence he did so, accompanied by the Grand 
Duke Leopold. All the cardinals went in procession to meet 
them, and one of the most distinguished members of the sacred 
college, who in public estimation held the highest rank, Cardinal 
Stoppani, took Joseph by the hand and introduced him to the 
conclave. The emperor, according to custom, was about to lay 
aside his sword ; but with one consent the cardinals requested 
him to retain the weapon, which they declared was the defence 
and guard of the Holy See. Then they all surrounded him, and 
proffered him an expression of attachment and respect, whilst 
Albani, who was devoted to Austria, even feigned to weep with 
joy at the sight. Joseph received these extraordinary advances 
with polite coldness. He flattered the self-esteem of Bernis by 
addressing him in a marked manner; whilst on the contrary, 
when Torrigiani was presented, he merely observed, ‘I have 
heard much of you.” But his first object was to inquire for the 
Cardinal of York. ‘Le voici,” answered the grandson of 
James IT.; “I am the cardinal whom your imperial majesty is 
pleased to honour with his remembrance.” Joseph saluted the 
last of the Stuarts with a marked expression of feature, and 
requested to be admitted to his cell, ‘It is very small for your 
Highness,” said the emperor, after visiting it :—in truth, White- 
hall was larger. 

When the emperor was about to take leave of the cardinals, 
their demonstrations of respect increased. “Sire,” cried they, 
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‘we trust that your imperial Majesty will protect the new 
pope, that he may put an end to the troubles of the church.” 
The emperor replied, that the power to accomplish this rested 
with their Eminences, by choosing a pope who should imitate 
Benedict XIV., and not require too much; that the spiritual 
authority of the pope was incontestable, but that he ought to be 
satisfied with this; and that, above all, in treating with sove- 
reigns, he ought never to forget himself so far as to violate 
the rules of policy and good breeding. After giving this advice, 
the emperor took leave of the cardinals, declining the fétes 
which had been prepared, and started the same night for 
Naples.* 

Undoubtedly despair alone brought the sacred college to bend 
thus before temporal princes, but necessity exposed them to 
humiliation. The conclave lasted nearly three months. The 
old cardinals, shut up in their cells, could not longer endure 
so protracted and fruitless a seclusion, and they recollected 
with horror that Lambertini’s election had lasted six months. 
Some of them were almost decrepid, for in this important con- 
test neither age nor infirmities could abate the ardour of party 
spirit. The fanatical old bishop of Viterbo, Oddi, ninety years 
of age, and Conti, the enemy of the Jesuits, who was already 
seized with a fatal disease, were both carried to the conclave. 

The impatience of the cardinals increased; every morning 
they repaired to the scrutiny with a firm resolution to close it ; 
but Lacerda and Solis, the plenipotentiaries of Spain, had re- 
tarded their journey. In order to shorten their route, they 
had at first announced their intention of going to Italy by sea, 
which created great joy in the Vatican; but this was soon 
succeeded by an equal disappointment, when the report came 
that Solis and Lacerda, on reaching the port of Carthagena, 
being seized with a childish fear of the noise of the waves, had 

* All the details relative to the visit of the Emperor to the Vatican and 
to the Gran-Gesi were given by that prince himself to the Marquis d’ Aube- 
terre, the French ambassador. Joseph enlarged complacently on his con- 
temptuous policy towards the Holy See, and declared, in plain terms, that 
he knew the Court of Rome too well not to despise it, and thought very little 
of his admission to the conclave. “ These people,” said he, speaking of the 
Cardinals, “tried to impress upon me the value of this distinction, but I am 


. not their dupe. They wanted to examine me with curious attention, as they 
would have done a rhinoceros.” 
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turned back and resolved to make a land journey to Rome. 
The heat began to be seriously felt. The Bourbon courts had 
objected to more than thirty candidates, and the circle of those 
eligible became narrower every day. These numerous exclu- 
sions were illegal, as each of the powers was entitled to only 
one veto; but the cardinals (such was at that time the state of 
the Court of Rome) considered themselves obliged to respect 
them en masse. The delay of the Spanish cardinals paralyzed 
the whole of the proceedings, and their colleagues were mean- 
while placed in great embarrassment, and irritated by an affront 
which was the more galling as it admitted of no pretext or 
excuse. 

France, during this interval, might have dictated the course 
to be followed by the conclave, and satisfied the king of Spain 
without the concurrence of her agents. D’Aubeterre advised 
this course; but Bernis, who was of a more ostentatious than 
energetic disposition, preferred outward homage to the substantial 
exercise of power. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that this 
affair was of secondary importance in the eyes of the Duke de 
Choiseul, and that by yielding a blind deference to the theological 
opinions of the king of Spain, he obtained the quiet acquiescence 
of that monarch in all European questions of peace or war. The 
plan of the court of Madrid was to bind the future pope by a 
promise, written and signed, to abolish the Order of the Jesuits: 
it appealed to the example of Clement V. and the Templars. 
The election of the candidate depended upon this. When urged 
by D’Aubeterre to anticipate the wishes of Charles ITI., Bernis 
drew back ; his conscience became alarmed, and he declared such 
an enterprise to be not only impracticable, but useless. He 
urged that nothing could secure the execution of such an 
engagement; that a cardinal who was capable of pledging 
himself beforehand to such a contract would dishonour his 
future pontificate, as everything must ultimately come to light. 
D’ Aubeterre, the ambassador of France, and the prelate Azpuri, 
minister of Spain, attempted to overcome the scruples of 
Bernis, by arguing that their project had obtained the appro- 
bation of the most enlightened cardinals. Bernis was struck 
by their importunity, and, being unwilling to incur their enmity, 
he promised to reflect upon the subject, and to consult a person 
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deeply versed in the canons of the church, one of the heads of 
the sacred college: he named the Cardinal Ganganelli. 

We pause at this name ; and before proceeding with our narra- 
tive, let us revert to the obscure life of this man, who was never- 
theless destined, for a time at least, to attract the attention of 
all Europe. Lorenzo Ganganelli was born in the town of San 
Archangelo, on the 31st of October, 1705, of a plebeian family. 
His father was a labourer, or, according to others, a country 
surgeon.* He entered on a monastic life at an early age, and 
with sincerity of heart; indeed, his whole character was in ac- 
cordance with a contemplative life. Solitude, which has only 
@ corrupting influence upon many, suited Ganganelli; nor did 
the cloister stamp his character with misanthropy or morose- 
ness. Although he devoted himself exclusively to the study 
of theology, and was firm in the faith and in every dogma of 
the church, he was never fanatical. His character, even more 
than his mental acquirements, had imbued him with a spirit of 
tolerance, and his mind was open to every tranquil and in- 
genuous impression. His features, although of a somewhat 
ordinary caste, were full of suavity, and truly reflected the 
temper of his mind. His heart was alive to friendship, and his 
attachment to a poor Cordelier, named Francesco, remained 
through life unshaken. He was also an admirer of the charms 
of nature: natural history and botany especially occupied his 
leisure, and he would often pass whole hours in dissecting an 
insect or a flower, or in wandering in the woods with a book in 
his hand. Ganganelli was both ingenuous and ambitious; his 
ambition was ardent, profound, inveterate, but at the same time 
full of good-nature, and characterized by a mysterious reliance 
on the future. Nor is this to be wondered at: those who have 
studied, human nature, know well the fact, that contradictory 
qualities are not necessarily inconsistent. Ganganelli believed 
himself destined by Providence to fulfil a remarkable career, and 
from infancy this dazzling object was always present to his 
thoughts. He maintained through life a self-reliance, and a firm 
trust in his destiny. When his parents endeavoured to divert 


* Caraccioli, who is followed by the Biographie Universelle, says that 
Ganganelli was descended from a noble family. This is quite untrue: 
Ganganelli was a plebeian by birth. 
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him from a monastic life, he reminded them that the monk’s 
frock had frequently preceded the purple, and that the two last 
Popes Sixtus had risen from the order of St. Francis. The 
name of Sixtus V. was always present to his mind, in every 
turn of fortune. In Italy nothing can exceed the popularity of 
this name, which flatters the feelings of democratic pride in the 
highest degree. The goat-herd of the Abruzzi, and the labourer 
of the Sabine fields, reflect with pride that the haughtiest of the 
pontiffs was born in beggary, a peasant and a swineherd. Gan- 
ganelli was all his life a monk and a man of the people; no 
one indeed ever bore the stamp of Sixtus V. so strongly im- 
pressed on his character. The vague hope of his future ad- 
vancement was fostered in his mind by predictions and presages, 
to which his ear was ever open; and, whatever his panegyrists 
may say, it miay be shown from their own statements that 
he had formed the resolution to attain the summit of his am- 
bition. The dignity of general of his Order offered itself; but 
he unhesitatingly rejected so mean a temptation, whilst, under 
the cloak of humility, he secretly cherished widely different 
projects. It cannot be denied that Ganganelli at first accepted, 
and even courted, the protection of the Jesuits. The general of 
that Order commended him to the nephew of the pope: Clement 
XIII. conferred on him the purple, and this single fact attests 
the influence which the society possessed, for Clement never 
took any step without consulting them. Upon the news of his 
promotion, Ganganelli threw himself at the feet of Rezzonico, 
beseeching him to confer the dignity on one more worthy; but 
he had the secret satisfaction of receiving a refusal, accompanied 
with an expression of displeasure. Notwithstanding his eleva- 
tion, Ganganelli preserved his former simple habits: pomp and 
ceremony were less to his taste than a frugal meal, long rides 
into the campagna of Rome, the friendship of Francesco, the 
visits of a few well-informed strangers, and, above all, the quiet 
conversation of the fathers of the convent of the Holy Apostles. 
He was glad to possess the reality of power, but he never loved 
its pomp. These tranquil enjoyments, however, did not turn his 
attention from pursuing an assiduous and even crooked line of 
policy. His interest, conspiring with his prudence, led him to 
censure the resistance of the court of Rome, whilst he extolled 
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the power of the sovereigns. “Their arms are very long,” he 
often said; ‘‘ they reach beyond the Alps and Pyrenees.” 

Ganganelli did not hesitate to abandon the Jesuits and secretly 
join the party of the sovereigns. In the congregations he 
uttered (but with caution) opinions favourable to the princes, 
and the Duke of Parma found in him a discreet but sure sup- 
porter. The timidity of his political measures was compensated 
by an extensive and mysterious correspondence. Ganganelli 
wrote secretly to Father Castan, a member of his own order, 
who had retired to Avignon and devoted himself to intrigue. 
This monk had recommended him to Jarente, bishop of Orleans, 
who held the list of livings in the French king’s gift. Never- 
theless, at the time when the conclave met, the instructions from 
Versailles were not in favour of Ganganelli. All the historians 
assert the contrary, but erroneously. The cardinal was indeed 
mentioned in the list of bons swets; that is to say, of persons 
who would not be unacceptable to the Bourbons; but his name, 
among many others, was accompanied with notes of reserva- 
tion. France‘indeed, so far from preferring him to the rest of 
the candidates, suspected him of intrigue and duplicity; nor 
was Ganganelli’s conduct in the conclave calculated to remove 
this impression. He had previously been on intimate terms with 
the French cardinals, and apparently attached to their interests ; 
but during the whole sitting of the conclave he affected to 
shun them, remaining shut up in his cell, and avoiding his col- 
leagues with a reserve which might easily be attributed to secret 
ambition. No one probably imagined, during the first few 
days of the conclave, the chance of Ganganelli’s being elected 
to the throne: it is doubtful whether Bernis had a presentiment 
of it from the mysterious compact proposed by Spain. As he 
was himself averse to that measure, the French cardinal could 
not present it in an engaging point of view; perhaps he even 
betrayed his own repugnance, which forced the Italian to reject 
it with indignation. Be this as it may, Bernis and Luynes per- 
sisted in their scruples, and imparted them to Louis XV., who 
always yielded to dogmatical reasons the respect which he refused 
to moral arguments. 

Time passed on, and the negotiation did not advance. The 
Spanish cardinals were alone able to bring it to a close, and at 
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length they arrived. ‘They conceded to Bernis all the external 
show of influence, and flattered his vanity by a marked deference, 
while at the same time they resolved to act without his privity. 
Under the guidance of able conclavists, they observed at once the 
ostentation and weakness of their colleague’s character, and they 
also detected lurking in his heart a secret pity for the Jesuits. 
This feeling, they saw, had not escaped the observation of the 
Zelanti, who had been emboldened by it. They therefore resolved 
to cajole Bernis, and at first secretly thwarted his negotiation to 
annex Avignon to France, pretending that the question regard- 
ing the Jesuits should be treated separately, as the intervention 
of any other affair endangered the success of the principal one. 
Finally they left Bernis to seek a candidate ; and after obtaining 
private information of the disposition and purposes of Gan- 
ganelli, they entered into a secret negotiation with that cardinal. 
Solis, remaining shut up in his cell, corresponded privately with 
Ganganelli, who never quitted his apartment; whilst the latter, 
in his turn, communicated with Albani, the head of the faction 
of the Zelanti. At the time that these two cardinals were 
secretly concerting this great intrigue, the poet-cardinal was 
displaying all his court airs and graces, and receiving the com- 
pliments of the sacred college: in an effusion of vanity he com- 
placently exclaimed, ‘“ The cardinals of France had never greater 
power than in this conclave !”” 

Nevertheless Bernis had considerable talent, and began at 
length to suspect some underhand proceedings; but the adroit 
replies of the Spanish cardinals disarmed his suspicion; they 
amused him by a false show of confidence, and continued their 
negotiations. Every authentic record testifies to the fact that 
Ganganelli aspired ardently to the tiara. He was of a good- 
natured, easy, and conciliatory disposition, an admirer of Benedict 
XIV., and desirous of reviving the cherished memory of that 
pontiff: he loved the arts, and wished to patronise them. The 
idea of bestowing his benediction from St. Peter’s was the highest 
attraction toa priest, whilst the thought of living amidst the 
great works of art in the Vatican had scarcely less charms for him 
as an Italian. Clement XIII. had very nearly provoked schisms, 
and Ganganelli designed to restore concord between Rome and 
the sovereigns of Europe. This was a noble object, and might 
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influence such a mind as Ganganelli’s, but it is questionable 
whether the means which he employed to accomplish it were 
equally worthy. Is it true that he entered into solemn engage- 
ments against the Jesuits? that, as the condition of his election, 
he yielded to the solicitation of the Spanish cardinals, and gave 
them a document in his own hand-writing, which, without for- 
mally involving the promise of destroying the institution, held 
out this expectation? Is it true that this note was conceived in 
such terms as the following :—J admit that the sovereign pontiff 
may in conscience abolish the society of the Jesuits, still main- 
taining the canonical regulations? Upon these questions we 
shall offer no reply. 

The unanimity of the votes, however, which seemed to be 
fixing upon Ganganelli, excited violent suspicions in the mind of 
Bernis. The French cardinal hastened to get at the truth; and, 
although it was clear that he had been deceived, he wished at 
least to save appearances. The Spaniards willingly allowed him 
to play this specious part, which so well suited the ostentation 
of his manners. Bernis repaired to the future pope, and hoped 
to mislead him by making a boast of having influenced the votes 
in his favour. To this fiction Ganganelli lent a willing ear, 
and expressed the greatest professions of gratitude to France 
and to her minister. It may be imagined that this excess 
of dissimulation caused him some embarrassment, and he had 
undoubtedly some difficulty in expressing his pretended grati- 
tude, which he conveyed in these strange words: ‘I bear,” 
said he, ‘‘ Louis XV. in my heart and the Cardinal de Bernis in 
my right hand.” He accompanied these words with a studied 
protestation of his unworthiness, and even stammered out a sort 
of refusal. Bernis did not trouble himself to reply to these pro- 
fessions of humility; but, with the tone of a man who is called 
upon to decide the fate of the church, he requested to know 
distinctly the cardinal’s intentions with respect to the Jesuits 
and the Infant of Parma. On the latter point, Ganganelli 
answered in the most satisfactory manner; he promised not only 
to grant a reconciliation to the Infant, but himself to consecrate 
his approaching marriage in the basilica of St. Peter’s. With 
regard to the Jesuits, being doubtless acquainted with the secret 
thoughts of Bernis, he admitted the utility of their abolition, but 
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urged the necessity of proceeding in it with caution. Upon 
being pressed by Bernis, who fancied himself called upon to 
demand the immediate destruction of the society by a coup d'état, 
he begged him to keep his mind easy, and to believe that the 
future pope, when once enthroned, would not be satisfied with 
mere words. In short, Ganganelli promised to Bernis all that 
he desired ; he even held out the possibility of the restoration of 
Avignon to France, and pledged himself to appoint such persons 
to the highest places in the ecclesiastical state as the court of 
Versailles should recommend. 

Bernis, now imagining himself sure of having obtained all he 
required, hastened to the Cardinal Pozzo-Bonelli, who had re- 
ceived the secret intentions of Austria. That Court had mani- 
fested an affected indifference as to the result of this long contest : 
its representative now immediately gave in his adhesion to the 
choice of Ganganelli. Albani and Rezzonico, the heads of the 
Jesuit party, aud Orsini, the Neapolitan cardinal, likewise re- 
paired to Pozzo-Bonelli; and no sooner had Bernis spoken, than 
the cardinals, assembled in college, proceeded to kiss the hand of 
the pope elect. Ganganelli received their homage, and, after 
a purely formal scrutiny, Clement XIV. was proclaimed sove- 
reign pontiff* Thus terminated this memorable conclave, 
which, in the absence of official documents, has always been 
represented in a false light. 


* As a sequel to the superstitious reverence which Ganganelli paid to the 
memory of Sixtus V., he wished to have adopted the name of Sixtus VI.; 
but his friends dissuaded him, by representing that such an assumption 
‘was somewhat ambitious, and they persuaded him to continue the name of 
Clement, which was borne by the author of his fortune. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Negotiations—The Cardinal de Bernis—The Count de Florida Blanca— 
Letter of Suppression—Clement XIV. dies poisoned. 


GANGANELLI had at length attained the summit of his ambition 
(1769). His accession was the signal for a general burst of the 
most joyous and unequivocal enthusiasm, whilst France and 
Spain claimed the honour of having elected him. Satisfied with 
his popularity, and strengthened by the support of the Catholic 
powers, Ganganelli might very naturally fancy himself destined 
to heal the wounds of the church: on the day of his coronation 
his features were radiant with joy, and he gave way to all his 
natural gaiety. Upon entering the basilica of the Vatican, his 
eye fell upon a stone on which he had once stood, when a simple 
monk, to see the cortege of Pope Rezzonico pass by. ‘ Look,” 
said he, pointing it out to one of his suite, “ from that stone I 
was driven ten years ago.” One of the biographers of Clement 
XIV., Caraccioli, asserts that he slept so soundly on the night 
of his accession, that his attendants had great difficulty to 
awaken him : this is making a boast of his humility at the ex- 
pense of his reason: such a sleep under such circumstances 
would have been a mere sluggish stupor. What a manner of 
passing so solemn a night !—a time when jhis mind must natu- 
rally have been filled and troubled with serious and solemn feel- 
ings. He had indeed attained the position which he had so long 
coveted; but what course was he now to take? how was he 
to redeem the pledge he had imprudently given, but which 
was not the less binding upon him? How could he suppress the 
Jesuits, or how save them? If he braved the resentment of the 
greatest princes in Europe, he would drive them to schism, 
perhaps into heresy. Was he to expose the Holy See to lose 
not only the possession of Benevento and Avignon, but also 
the filial obedience of Portugal, France, and Spain? On the 
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other hand, how could he abolish an Order which had been 
sanctioned and approved by so many pontiffs, and regarded as 
the bulwark of the church, as the shield of the faith? Reflec- 
tions such as these must have filled the thoughts of Clement 
XIV., and driven sleep from his pillow; from the very first, 
indeed, so far from displaying that firmness and even obstinacy 
which his enemies and friends alike attribute to him, he resolved 
to temporise, to amuse the princes with promises, and to restrain 
the Jesuits by premeditated doubts,—in a word, to elude the 
danger instead of braving it. From that day, he devoted his 
thoughts to all the artifices which weakness and timidity could 
suggest. 

Insurmountable obstacles opposed the execution of this pro- 
ject, which was in fact rather the absence of any project. 
Spain and France demanded authoritatively the immediate 
suppression of the Order; and Clement, in order to ward off 
their attack, redoubled his flattery and court to the two 
crowns ; especially sparing no pains to play upon the vanity of 
Bernis, who succeeded the Marquis d’Aubeterre. When the 
cardinal went to pay his respects to the pope, the latter would 
not accept from him the customary homage: he forbade his 
genuflexions, repeatedly offered him his snuff-box, and even com- 
pelled him to be seated in his presence. Bernis retired with 
every mark of profound respect; but Clement replied in a 
familiar tone, ‘‘ We are alone, and no person sees us; let us 
dispense with etiquette, and resume the old equality of the car- 
dinalate.” A few days afterwards, when Bernis presented a 
letter from Louis X V., Clement seized and kissed it with trans- 
port, exclaiming, ‘“‘ I owe all to France! Providence has chosen 
me among the people, like St. Peter, and the House of Bourbon 
has, under Providence, been the means of raising me to the chair 
of the prince of the apostles. Providence, too, has permitted,” 
he added, embracing Bernis, “that you should be the minister 
of the king at the papal court: all these unlooked for cir- 
cumstances seem to assure me of the protection of Heaven, 
which has granted me the support of such powerful princes. I 
place an unlimited confidence in you, my dear cardinal: let 
there be no indirect intercourse, no mystery between us. I 
shall communicate everything to you, and do nothing without 
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consulting you. Fear not that I shall follow the example of 
some of my predecessors, and employ other means than those of 
truth and good faith. You will always be the judge of this, 
for I shall never refer you to my Secretary of State, and I re- 
quest you beforehand at all times to address me directly. ” 
These assurances excited the vanity of Bernis, and he fancied 
himself master of Rome. The pope carefully kept up this 
illusion, and took advantage of the cardinal’s weakness to make 
him an accomplice in his dilatory system. Thus Bernis was 
continually writing to his court, praying the king to sanction 
the delays which the dignity of the pope rendered necessary, and 
which he represented to be inevitable in matters affecting eccle- 
siastical discipline.* Charles III. was of an ardent and impatient 
disposition : on the contrary, the natural coldness of Louis XV. 
appeared to increase; his devotional prejudices and his con- 
tinual fits of remorse inspired him with great indulgence for the 
pope. The zeal of the Duke de Choiseul also, who was disgusted 
with so long and tedious a negotiation, began to abate: he was 
not deceived, like Bernis, as to the motives of Clement XIV., 
and even exaggerated in his own mind the artifices which he 
attributed to perfidy; but he had grown careless as to the issue 
of a contest which he had himself originally provoked, and, 
appearing to forget the part he had taken in the affair, he no 
longer concealed in his despatches his weariness and disdain. 
‘T will finish the history of the Jesuits,” he wrote to Bernis, 
‘‘by placing before you a picture which, I think, will strike you. 
I doubt whether it was a prudent measure to expel the Jesuits 
from France and Spain; but they are now driven from the states 
of the House of Bourbon. I deem it a still more imprudent step, 
after these monks were expelled, to have adopted open measures 
for the suppression of the Order, and published those measures to 
the whole of Europe. This step is taken, and the result is that the 
kings of France, Spain, and Naples are now at open war with the 
Jesuits and their partisans. Will they be suppressed, or will 
they not? Will the sovereigns carry their point, or will the 
Jesuits obtain the victory? ‘This is the question which is now 
stirring the cabinets of Europe, and has become the source of 
intrigues, squabbles, and disputes in all the Catholic courts. In 


* Bernis to Choiseul, in a great number of despateltes. 
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truth, one cannot regard this picture with indifference, or without 
feeling the indecency of such a state of things; and were I 
ambassador at Rome, I should he ashamed to see Father Ricci 
the antagonist of my master.”* Thus, with a fickleness which 
is quite inconceivable, Choiseul censured a measure of which he 
was himself the author! The pope, in requesting time, found 
therefore some support at the court of Versailles; and at the 
same time the king of France undertook to calm the anger of 
his cousin of Spain, who, from a deference to the family com- 
pact, consented, though reluctantly, to an adjournment of the 
question. 

Clement XIV. now breathed again; at the bottom of his 
heart he took great credit to himself for his adroit policy, and 
entertained the secret hope of finding fresh pretexts for an 
indefinite delay. ‘This moment of illusion was the happiest, 
indeed the only happy one, of his pontificate: he enjoyed it 
with a kind of transport ; the gaiety of his character came forth 
again unconstrained, and all who were near him at that time 
observed in his conduct no trace of a morose monk, nor of an 
upstart to power, inflated with the pride of newly acquired 
authority, but a good honest priest, of irreproachable morals, 
and whose society was full of charm. His elevation had in no 
degree altered his manners: with all the calmness of a disinte- 
rested spectator he looked back upon the immense stride he had 
made in power and rank; he recalled the humility of his early 
years, and the arduous commencement of his career, and spoke 
of this frequently, too frequently perhaps ; for it imparted to his 
conversation more charm than dignity. With an apparent bene- 
volence towards all, he conferred favour upon none: the sacred 
college, although graciously received by the pope, had no 
share in his confidence. Clement’s discretion was proof against 
any attack, and the justice which was rendered him on this 
point flattered him singularly. But he carried this virtue to 
excess: fancying himself capable of executing all his designs 
alone, he allowed no one to share his labours, and thus wasted 
his time upon details too minute and insignificant to engage the 
attention of a sovereign. However, as a man cannot live 


* Letter of the Duke de Choiseul to the Cardinal de Bernis: Compiégne, 
August 20, 1769. 
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alone and shut up within himself, he extended his confidence to 
inferior subalterns, whilst he denied it to persons of higher 
station. The impressions made on his mind during his 
monastic life had retained considerable influence over him, 
and his friendship for Brother Francesco was unabated. 
On the shores of the lake of Albano, and in the arbours of 
Castel-Gandolfo, the sovereign pontiff used to pass whole 
hours with this old companion of his youth. Francesco was his 
friend, his major-domo and his cook, and Clement never touched 
any food but the dishes prepared by his hand. Francesco had 
neither learning nor any knowledge of mankind ; nevertheless, in 
conjunction with another priest, Father Buontempi, he exercised 
a great influence over his master. He surrounded him with 
persons unknown to him, but who were devoted to his interest. 
Ganganelli delighted to live amongst them, and was never happy 
but when in the midst of those who had formerly been his equals. 
It will be seen that this opened a secret channel of influence, 
which it was the policy of the Jesuits to take advantage of, and 
their efforts were aided by the sacred college and the nobles. 
But the cardinals and princes were deprived of all means of 
communicating directly with the pope, and to obtain access to 
him, they relied on the adroitness of the Society, which had always 
possessed the art of connecting the high classes with their pri- 
vate interests. In the palaces of Rome the Jesuits were the 
intendants of the husbands, the instructors of the children, the 
directors of the wives; at every table, in all the conversaztoni, 
a Jesuit exercised a despotic authority. Their triumph secured 
that of the nobles. The pope, however, gave little heed to 
their advances ; he did not receive them in public, and in private 
he merely returned evasive answers, which carried them by turns 
from hope to fear, and from discouragement to hope. Ganganelli 
endeavoured to play the same game with the sovereigns; and 
this illusory feeling of security gave him a short-lived happiness, 
and added another charm in his eyes to the beautiful scenes of 
Albano. But the illusion was of short duration; scarcely had 
Ganganelli returned to Rome, when he perceived that he had 
vainly cherished a hope of passing the remainder of his life on 
the shore of an enchanted lake in easy listlessness, holding the 
balance between the Jesuits and the sovereigns, and by turns 
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lulling their suspicious by promises, continually repeated but 
never fulfilled. 

The importunity of the King of Spain, who was restless under 
80 protracted a suspense, increased, and he even went so far as to 
hold out a menace. The Jesuits on their side had recourse to 
similar means: persuasion had failed, and they now resorted to 
intimidation. It did not require all the perspicacity they pos- 
sessed to understand the character of Ganganelli: a single day 
was sufficient to reveal it to them. The day of his accession was 
destined to be that of their ruin; they expected this, and were re- 
signed to meet the peril. Ganganelli hesitated; and from that 
instant the society despised an enemy, who, possessing the power 
and will to annihilate their Order, failed to accomplish his pur- 
pose, The Jesuits spared no pains to insinuate, by degrees, a feel- 
ing of fear into the mind of Clement. At first they represented 
to him the danger of irritating the sacred college and the nobles : 
they then alleged the necessity of conciliating the courts of 
Austria and Sardinia, who honoured the Society with their pro- 
tection ; but, as the menaces of Spain, seconded by France, out- 
weighed these minor considerations, it was necessary to resort to 
arguments of a personal nature, and to intimidate Ganganelli, 
not on the ground of his political power, but for his life. Sur- 
rounded as he was by treachery, he could not resist these im- 
pressions: his gaiety of disposition soon disappeared, his health 
became affected, the signs of extreme uneasiness were stamped 
upon his features, he courted solitude with fresh ardour, and 
was more than ever anxious that all the dishes of his table 
should be prepared by old Francesco, the companion of his early 
days. 

In the meanwhile, the messages from Charles III. became 
more frequent and urgent, whilst Choiseul, out of courtesy to 
Spain, seconded them strongly. Thus placed between two rocks, 
which were equally dangerous, Clement endeavoured to soothe 
the anger and impatience of the sovereigns. All hfs hope 
was in the Cardinal de Bernis, who had acquired a high repu- 
tation at Rome by the dignity and affability of his manners, and 
the almost regal magnificence of his establishment. The pope, 
from the first, had paid him great attention and respect, which 
afterwards grew into confidence, and Bernis responded to this 
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with warm sympathy. Ganganelli had studied to anticipate even 
the slightest wishes of the French cardinal ; he had granted him 
unhesitatingly a number of minor favours, such as dispensations, 
secularizations, reductions of the fees in the datary’s office, &c. 
This condescension claimed some return, and the moment was 
arrived for Bernis to testify his gratitude. The pope endea- 
voured in every way to conciliate the favour of the Bourbons, 
without involving himself in the measures of vengeance which 
they demanded should be taken on the Jesuits, One while he 
asserted the dignity of his office, which neither could nor ought 
ever to yield to force; at another time he alleged the necessity 
of deep reflection, before engaging in a measure of such im- 
portance. Closeted with Marefoschi and others profoundly 
versed in canonical matters, he called for and examined the 
books and documents relating to the society ; and, to gain time, 
he even sent to Spain for the correspondence of Philip II. with 
Charles V. Then, after exhausting all these means, he involved 
himself in a labyrinth of frivolous excuses: he pretended to 
fear the resentment of Maria Theresa and other Catholic sove- 
reigns; he even appealed to governments which were separated 
from the Church of Rome,—Prussia and Russia; and lastly, 
he promised to expel the Jesuits when he had obtained the con- 
sent of all the courts, without exception. This measure, which 
necessarily involved extreme delay and difficulty, favoured his 
weakness, since he hoped to extricate himself from his embar- 
rassment by this very means. Other expedients, equally un- 
acceptable, presented themselves to him: he promised not to 
appoint any successor to Ricci, to admit no more into the no- 
viciate, and he even talked of convoking a council to depute the 
settlement of this important question to himself. All these 
propositions ended with the word reform. Such was the em- 
barrassing position in which Clement was placed: in his inter- 
views with Bernis, the cardinal endeavoured to revive his 
courage, and even reproached him gently. ‘ Alas!’’ exclaimed 
the pope in his distress, “I was not born to occupy the throne: 
I become more and more aware of this truth every day. Pardon 
a poor monk the faults which he has contracted in solitude!” 
And then, with a kind of naiveté, he added, ‘I believe it to be 
impossible for a monk to throw off entirely the spirit that attaches 
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to the cowl.”* Bernis was unable to reply : he perceived, from 
what Ganganelli said, that his heart was deeply moved. Whilst 
the pope was exhausting every resouree of political arguments, 
the dread of poison haunted his thoughts; and Bernis, moved 
by compassion, and especially flattered to see a sovereign weeping 
in his arms—a pope all but prostrate at his feet, instead of 
animating Clement and combating his weakness, merely pitied 
and sympathized with him. Lernis entered at once into his 
views, and justified them to the French minister: he was de- 
lighted to exercise a kind of patronage over the holy father, and 
begged Choiseul to leave him entirely to his care, promising 
in his intercourse with Clement XIV., to lavish upon him 
that flattering attention whose persuasive power he considered 
irresistible. He represented this to be the only way to obtain 
anything from the pope; whereas any resort to violent mea- 
sures would only render him contemptible, injure his health, 
and perhaps even endanger his life. On the contrary, by 
leaving him to the persuasive influences of Bernis, it was 
certain that he would yield sooner or later. In this manner, 
whilst the cardinal was studying to gain a command over the 
pope, he kept alive his indecision. It is true that, at the same 
time, he advised the French court to abandon their demand 
for the suppression of the Jesuits, and, instead, to insist upon 
the restoration of Avignon to the crown of France. This 
expedient was probably suggested by Clement himself, but the 
engagements which existed between the courts of Versailles and 
Aranjuez rendered its execution impossible. Choiseul ridi- 
culed the pusillanimity of the pope, treating his scruples as mere 
monkish follies, and his fears as cowardice: he refused to enter- 
tain the notion that the Jesuits were capable of murder, adding, 
that no one would have a chance of dying in his bed if all in- 
triguers were to become assassins. Charles III., who was of a 
more serious and ardent character than Choiseul, treated the 
pope's fears with the same incredulity, although he did not express 
it in contemptuous raillery. At the instigation of the minister 
Roda, Monifio, and the Duke of Alba, and with a view to de- 
prive Clement of any pretext for refusing his consent, he offered 


* Despatches of Bernis, of September 9th and November 20th, 1769 ; 
January 3ist, April 29th, and June 26th, 1774. 
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to land 6000 men at Civita Vecchia, to defend the pope against 
his enemies ; and then, suspecting the good faith of Bernis in this 
negotiation, he denounced him to the court of France and de- 
manded his recall. 

Bernis felt the shock which had almost overthrown him, and, 
in order to avert the danger, he changed his line of policy with 
regard to the pope. Instead of his previous easy acquiescence, 
he now became stern and exacting; and not seeing any better 
step to be taken, he urged the pope to write to Charles III. and 
make peace with him—a measure which Bernis’ friends had re- 
commended as the only means left of regaining the favour of 
that monarch. Ganganelli fell at once into the snare, and in 
his joy at escaping a present evil he overlooked the fact, that by 
pledging himself in writing, he was sowing the seeds of insuper- 
able future difficulties. In his eagerness to conciliate the King 
of Spain, the promises given in this letter were conveyed in 
positive and irrevocable terms. He declined the assistance 
offered by his Catholic majesty, and requested time to accom- 
plish the suppression of the Jesuits; but, at the same time, he 
admitted that this measure was indispensable, and avowed in 
plain terms that the members of the Society had merited their 
fall, from the restlessness of their spirit and the audacity of 
their proceedings (1770). ‘This letter has been confounded by 
every historian with the subsequent and much more vague en- 
gagement which Ganganelli is said to have signed before his 
election. The facts, as here given, are derived from the most 
authentic state papers.* 


* We quote the words of Cardinal de Bernis, in his despatch of the 29th 
of April, 1770: they are of the highest importance, and cannot be refuted. 

“The question is not, whether the Pope would wish to suppress the Jesuits, 
but whether, after the formal promises which he had given in writing 
to the King of Spain, his Holiness can for a moment hesitate to fulfil them. 
This letter which I have induced him to write to his Catholic Majesty binds 
him so firmly that, unless the court of Spain should alter its opmions, the 
Pope will be obliged to complete the undertaking. By gaining time it is 
true he might effect something, but the power of delay is limited. His 
Holiness is a man of too much clearsightedness not to perceive that, should 
the King of Spain cause his letter to be printed, he would lose his cha- 
racter as a man of honour if he hesitated to fulfil his promise and sup- 
press the society, a plan for whose destruction he had promised to commu- 
nicate, and whose members he considered as dangerous, discontented, and 
turbulent.” 

Certainly nothing can be done more decisive than this. The Jesuits are 
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As soon as Charles III. had possession of this document, he 
was master of the whole negotiation, and no longer feared any- 
thing, since Ganganelli had put himself entirely in his power. 
Never was any affair conducted more unskilfully : Ganganelli 
ought either never to have bound himself by such positive promises, 
or, having done so, he ought at once to have dissolved the Order. 
But Clement XIV. had not that vigour of character which accom- 
plishes great measures with promptness and decision. He had 
removed from him the cup of bitterness for a short time, and 
this temporary reprieve satisfied him: he wished, as he said, to 
familiarize himself to the cannon’s roar before the battle should 
commence. As the first proof of the sincerity of his intentions 
to the sovereigns, he resolved, but with dread, upon a step 
unprecedented in the annals of the pontificate: he suppressed 
the reading of the bull in Cana Domini on Holy Thursday. So 
serious a measure, indeed, although required by circumstances 
and urged by all the courts, caused the greatest astonishment 
in Rome. Complaints were made by the party of the Zelanti, 
but at the end of eight days these murmurs died away; and 
Clement XIV., who, until the very moment of action, had been 
in great fear and trouble, was agreeably surprised to find that 
no serious evil consequences had followed this energetic act. 


right in asserting the existence of such a letter, but they are wrong in the 
date they assign to it. The Cardinal Ambassador is still more explicit, or at 
least more circumstantial, in a despatch of the 3lst of August in the same 
biel “ The current opinion here is, that the Pope is very subtle and acute: 

ut there seem to me to be no grounds for this belief. Had he possessed 
such acuteness he would never have pledged himself in writmg to destroy 
the Jesuits, nor have described them, in his letter to the King of Spain,’as 
ambitious, turbulent, and dangerous. Having once expressed this opinion, he 
will be easily convinced that to act conscientiously he must suppress the 
Order. Had the Pope been an able and acute man, he would, in giving such a 
pledge in writing, have demanded as a condition the restitution of Avignon 
and Benevento, and he would easily have found good and plausible reasons 
for such a condition. The Pope’s object in pledging himself thus could only 
have been to quiet the impatience of the court, to obtain tranquillity, and, by 
his correspondence with the confessor of his Catholic Majesty, to put off 
the evil day; and in the end to suppress the Jesuits if the Bourbon so- 
vereigns persisted in their demand. This act depends, then, entirely on the 
wishes of the three monarchs, and its completion will be hastened or retarded 
entirely by the importunity or delay of their demands. Had the Pope only 
wished to trifle with our courts, he would never have given his promise in 
writing.” It is clear by this repetition of the same argument, that Bernis 
was anxious to destroy a serious objection which he had foreseen. 
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Another still more important success re-assured the pope, and 
revived his drooping spirits. Ever since his accession he had 
maintained a secret correspondence with Portugal, and one of his 
most cherished hopes was to effect a renewal of the ancient 
relations which had existed between that kingdom and the Holy 
See. Pombal had vainly endeavoured to prolong the rupture, 
and the continuance of such a state of affairs had now become 
impossible. The highest class of nobles in Portugal was, as is 
well known, the proudest and most exclusive in Europe; they 
associated only with one another, and formed, as it were, a kind 
of family. The pope, however, discontinued sending dispensa- 
tions, and any that emanated from other quarters were regarded 
as acts of sacrilege. The archbishop of Evora, to gratify Pom- 
bal, attempted to distribute them, but the gifts of the courtier- 
prelate were repulsed with disdain. Complaints, uttered at first 
in a low and timid tone, now burst forth loud and general :* 
the king of Portugal even was shaken by them; he began to 
entertain scruples, to conceive doubts, and to treat his minister 
with coldness. One day he deigned no answer to the repeated 
arguments of Pombal against the Holy See, but turned his back 
on him in the presence of all his court. Pombal became alarmed, 
and saw that he had gone too far; he redoubled his zeal for the 
Inquisition : hitherto that institution had only borne the title of 
Excellency, but an edict was now issued which conferred on it that 
of Majesty. The people of Lisbon sighed for a legitimate auto- 
da-fé ; that of Malagrida, which was already almost forgotten, 
did not satisfy their pious souls. A new auto-da-fé was in 
consequence graciously bestowed by Pombal, and celebrated 
with great magnificence. The Portuguese of all ranks with one 
voice now demanded a complete reconciliation with the pope, 
and the immediate reception of a Nuncio at Lisbon; and, not- 
withstanding the habitual inflexibility of his character, Pombal 
yielded to this demand. The mild tolerance of Clement XIV. 
removed, in the eyes of Joseph I., every pretext for accusation. 
Ganganelli used persuasion, not threats. The king for the first 
time spoke with authority: Pombal obeyed, and acceded to a 


* Despatches of Monsieur de Merle, of Monsieur de Saint Priest, and of 
Monsieur de Clermont, the ambassadors of France at Lisbon during the 
ministry of the Marquis de Pombal. 
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reconciliation with the pontiff, but only upon two conditions, 
that the pope would confer a cardinal’s hat on one of his brothers, 
and give a formal promise to suppress the Society of Jesus. Both 
these conditions were accepted, but the latter remained a secret. 

Rome extolled enthusiastically the talents of Clement XIV. 
The news of the reception given by the King of Portugal to the 
nuncio Conti, the appearance of this prelate borne along the 
Tagus in the royal galley manned by seventy rowers in splendid 
dresses, the shouts of the people who lined the banks of the 
river,—all these circumstances, heightened by the reports of 
them given in the journals, inflated the vanity of the Roman 
people. Clement XIV. was no longer the vassal of the crowned 
heads, but an independent and able pontiff who matured his 
plans in silence. The pope himself seemed intoxicated with 
success; he caused a medal to be struck, commanded rejoicings, 
proclaimed the return of the stray sheep to the fold of the 
church, and, in the excess of his enthusiasm and his gratitude to 
Pombal, Clement extolled that minister’s virtues, and even boasted 
of his attachment to the Holy See. The illusion was however of 
short duration; this show of concession to which Pombal had 
yielded, in order to pacify the alarmed conscience of the king, 
and to satisfy the piety of the people, had in no way altered the 
projects of the minister. The nuncio indeed resided at Lisbon, 
in the midst of all the outward show of homage and respect, but 
he in vain claimed the restoration of the nuncial tribunal. The 
animosity engendered by this circumstance was carried to such a 
length that the nuncio more than once applied for his recall. 
Pombal, moreover, was not content with giving a decided refusal, 
but accompanied it with a host of petty causes of annoyance and 
mortification. 

Tanucci, the principal minister of Ferdinand IV., King of 
Naples, even surpassed Pombal in discourtesy: his personal 
feeling of animosity to Ganganelli was not diminished by the 
omission of the Bull iz Cana Domini, and he daily gave fresh 
proofs of his enmity by insults which were not confined to theo- 
logical disputes. One day, without giving previous notice, he 
ordered all the valuable marbles, which for upwards of a century 
had adorned the Farnese Palace, to be removed; and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany followed his example, by stripping the Villa 
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di Medicis. It is true that these acts were sanctioned by 
legal right, but the indignation of the Romans was not the lesg 
deep and strong, when they saw the Hercules and the Tora 
Farnese carried off to Naples, and the family of Niobe taking 
the road to Florence. Insults like these are the more keenly 
felt, because they touch the most sensitive feelings of national 
pride. The indignation of the Romans knew no bounds, and 
the prolonged sequestration of Benevento and Avignon added 
fresh strength to this feeling. Clement XIV. gradually became 
contemptible in the eyes of his subjects: the people were indig- 
nant to see a pope humbled at the feet of princes, and humbled 
without hope: they demanded how soon Avignon and Bene- 
vento—those conquests so dear to Roman pride—were to become 
the price of the pope’s abasement. His voluntary poverty, 
which had hitherto rendered him so popular among the Traste- 
verini, was now made a subject of raillery ; and, instead of being 
imputed to laudable and virtuous motives of self-denial, it was 
censured as mere shameful avarice. He had neither favourites 
nor nephews, and he accumulated no wealth to enrich his family ; 
but this gained him neither favour nor excuse. 

In consequence of a long course of careless administration, 
there was now a famine in Rome. The cardinals, on the one 
hand, could not tolerate the pope’s estrangement from their 
views, whilst the nobles and Roman dames possessed neither 
credit nor influence. They all confided their revenge to the 
Jesuits, who were just recovering from the first stunning effects 
of the blow they had received, and now assumed a haughty 
bearing. In order either to deceive or to compromise Ganga- 
nelli, they spread the most daring reports that the King of Spain 
had become more enlightened, and had abandoned his persecu- 
tion of the Society. France too, it was said, supported them. 
Madame Louise, one of the daughters of Louis XV., had 
pleaded their cause with that monarch, and Bernis had promised 
them his support. They strove to blind all parties with the 
brilliancy of their pretended triumph. In fact, the pope saw 
that he was threatened by the three courts of the house of 
Bourbon; by Portugal, the price of whose cold reconciliation 
was the destruction of the Jesuits; by the Grand Duke Leopold 
and the Emperor Joseph, who had already commenced that 
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system of reform which they afterwards pursued so persever- 
ingly. Rome had now no protector among all the Catholic 
powers: Charles Emanuel indeed remained faithful, but the 
assistance of the King of Sardinia could do little to smooth the 
difficulties in the pontiff’s path, when opposed by the hostility of 
the two most powerful Catholic states. 

The position of Clement XIV. was such as to excite interest, 
and indeed pity. His was not a mind formed to battle against 
the rude shocks of fate: gentle and courteous, he was amiable 
in every relation of friendship—not like Benedict XIV., from 
any original turn of mind or nice power of discrimination, 
but from a simple kindliness of disposition and equanimity of 
temper, devoid alike of insipidity and monotony. He never 
overstepped the decorum of his priestly office nor his dignity as 
sovereign pontiff, yet he did not object to innocent raillery. 
Those who seek to confer upon him a literary reputation, have 
greatly erred. Letters, it is true, have been published under his 
name by the Marquis Caraccioli, but the originals have never 
been produced ; and, whether authentic or fictitious, they possess 
very slight literary value. The belief that a lengthened corre- 
spondence was carried on between Clement XIV. and Arlequin, 
is an ingenious but romantic modern fiction, and can only be 
explained by a spirit of party feeling. 

Ganganelli tolerated all differences of opinion, provided the 
expression of them was decorous. Like his predecessors, he 
thundered his bulls against the philosophical writings of the 
age; but, at the same time, he kept on good terms with the 
philosophers themselves, without flattering them ; and, although 
he would never enter into correspondence with Voltaire, as 
Benedict XIV. had done, yet he received some indirect compli- 
ments from him kindly. He enjoyed his joke, and intimated to 
the patriarch of Ferney, through his old friend the Cardinal 
de Bernis, that he would willingly take him to his heart, if he 
would end by becoming a good Capuchin. On another occasion, 
Voltaire had requested a friend, who was on his travels, to bring 
him the ears of the grand inquisitor. Clement heard of this, 
and sent word back to the gay old patriarch that it was long 
since the inquisitor had either eyes or ears. This tone of con- 
versation, from a monk who boasted a mere scholastic educa- 
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tion, and whose knowledge of the world was necessarily very 
limited, was gracious and pleasing. 

Every Italian loves the arts: although Clement XIV. was 
no connoisseur, he knew and felt that the arts are an ornament 
to the pontificate. He ordered researches to be made in 
various parts of Rome, in the Campagna, and in the bed of the 
Tiber: he collected from all sides master-pieces of art, and 
formed the museum since named the Museo Pio-Clementino ; 
although the chief honour of this association of the names of the 
two pontiffs is justlv due to the successor of Ganganelli: Pius VI. 
enlarged and completed the project which Clement XIV. had 
conceived and commenced. We need not recur to the simplicity 
of Ganganelli’s private life, which was more like that of an 
anchorite or peasarft than a sovereign. He disliked the society 
of the great, whom he judged with perhaps too much severity, 
slighting their claims, and never admitting them to his con- 
fidence. The nobles detested him, whilst on the contrary 
foreigners showed him the highest esteem and respect: he 
entertained them worthily, with that noble spirit of hospi- 
tality which to th® present day makes Rome the rendezvous 
of all Europe. By one of those accidents which could only 
happen in this city, Prince Charles Edward met the Duke 
of Gloucester, the brother of George III. Their carriages 
passed in the Piazza Navona, and, although rivals, the feeling 
of gentlemen was superior to every other, and they exchanged 
a formal salutation of courtesy. Ganganelli was the devoted 
friend of all existing governments, and, like all his pre- 
decessors, cared little about the claims of legitimacy: he never 
received the Pretender with the honour due to royalty, which 
would have been offensive to England; and he kept on good 
terms with that power, declaring his attachment to it so 
openly as to give great offence to Spain. Charles IIT. dis- 
covered the secret mission of the prelate Caprara at the court of 
London, and complained of this severely, accusing the pope of 
carrying on intrigues with the British cabinet. Ganganelli 
excused himself by alleging that his duty required him to watch 
over the interests of the church in Ireland; and, indeed, it 
appears that the English government had promised to grant 
some concessions to the Catholics of that country, provided their 
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clergy would agree to subscribe the declaration of the Gallican 
church. Clement XIV. conducted this affair secretly with Hervey 
and other Irish bishops, but the negotiation failed as a matter 
of course. Notwithstanding this, Clement always treated the 
English with sympathy and kindness, and they in turn paid him 
the same marks of respect as they had shown to Benedict XIV. 
In the mansions of many of the English nobility, distinguished 
by their political influence, are seen the busts and portraits of 
Clement. This good understanding between England and the 
pope did not escape the Jesuits, who determined to take ad- 
vantage of it: they flattered the English, relied on their support 
and intercession with the pope, and boasted that a British 
squadron would be sent to Civita Vecchia, in case Spain should 
ever proceed to extremities, and demand the dissolution of the 
Order at the point of the bayonet.* In the midst of this 
strange conflict of interests, a still more decisive event revived 
the hopes of the Society—the fall of the Duke de Choiseul, 
which took place on the 25th of December, 1770. On the 
first news of this event, the exultation of the Jesuits knew 
no bounds; they pictured to themselves not merely their 
restoration, but their triumph, and even began to meditate 
schemes of revenge. Well knowing the enmity of the Duke 
d’Aiguillon toward his predecessor, they resolved to take 
advantage of this, and immediately presented an address to 
Louis XV., in which they professed the utmost respect for 
the king, and prostrated themselves at his feet; but they 
spared neither the late minister nor the pope himself, repre- 
senting his Holiness as surrounded by a cabal, and entirely 
under the influence of its delusions. After boasting of their 
services, and protesting against the iniquity of the persecu- 
tion they had endured, they demanded that judgment should 
be passed on the Abbé Beliardy and other agents of the 
Duke de Choiseul, and even entertained the hope of bring- 
ing the late minister himself to trial.t D’Aiguillon would 


* We find these secret and curious details of the relations between the 
Pope and the Irish, and the assistance bestowed by the English on the 
Jesuits, in the despatches of Moniio, minister of Spain at Rome, addressed 
to the Marquis Grimaldi. These despatches are very interesting, but 
unfortunately very few in number. 

+ This document still exists. 
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gladly have seconded these projects, but the necessity of pro- 
ceeding cautiously with the King of Spain obliged him to re- 
linquish any such attempt. At the news of the change in the 
ministry, Charles III., who was deeply grieved at the disgrace of 
his friend, did not conceal his distrust of the intentions of his 
successor. D’Aiguillon found it necessary to soothe and re- 
assure the king, not to irritate him; and he saw that his only 
means of accomplishing this was to pursue an open and straight- 
forward line of conduct in the affair which excited the king’s 
ardour so strongly. D’Aiguillon yielded to this necessity, which 
was alike opposed to his wishes and his projects. He was at- 
tached to the Jesuits, and had in fact been raised to the ministry 
by their intrigues. By protecting the Society and restoring to 
it the power which it had lost, his patron, Madame du Barry, 
secured able and zealous defenders, The champions and pa- 
negyrists of Jesuitism were to be to her what the encyclopedists 
had been to Madame de Pompadour: nay more, by their com- 
plaisant and sanctimonious pens, the favourite became a Main- 
tenon. This plan flattered both the ambition of the minister 
and the vanity of Madame du Barry. Still the demands of the 
King of Spain overcame these considerations : any successor to 
Choiseul was suspected by him. It was necessary to disarm his 
distrust, to gain his confidence, and give him some pledge; 
and D’Aiguillon in consequence began by one of those mean 
stratagems which have since rendered his administration so 
famous. The lukewarm measures adopted by Bernis had long 
proved unsatisfactory to Charles III. D’Aiguillon betrayed 
the despatches of the cardinal to the Count Fuentes, the Spanish 
ambassador.* ‘These despatches indicated the cardinal’s want of 
energy in his proceedings against the Jesuits. D’Aiguillon pro- 
mised to put an end to this by severe orders, requiring at the same 
time an entire silence to be preserved with regard to Bernis, 
Such is the course pursued by governments which are weak and 
consequently treacherous. All the doubts which Charles III. 
had entertained were now dissipated : from this moment he forgot 


* See the letter of Grimaldi to the Count Fuentes, Spanish ambassador in 
France, the 18th of May, 1772 (an accurate copy, certified by the signature of 
M. de Fuentes). Letter of Dom Joseph Monifio to the Marquis Grimaldi; 
Rome, 9th July, 1772. 
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Choiseul, and, to testify his gratitude to D’Aiguillon, he ne- 
gotiated directly with him relative to the Jesuits. ‘The ambas- 
sadors of France at Madrid, and of Spain at Versailles, carried 
their confidence so far as mutually to exchange their de- 
spatches.” 

The situation of Clement XIV. was deplorable: all pre- 
texts for delay were exhausted; the threats of the Jesuits 
resounded in his ears with increased boldness; and, in order 
to act more forcibly on his imagination, they assumed a fan- 
tastic shape. The approach of his death was announced by 
a set of impostors, whose predictions were readily believed by 
the people. Bernardini Beruzzi, a peasant of the village 
of Valentano, declared herself to be a prophetess, and pre- 
dicted the vacancy of the Holy See by the mysterious initials 
P.S.S. V., Presto sara sede vacante (the Iloly See will 
soon be vacant). Although the pope was too enlightened 
and religious to admit the possibility of divination, he yet felt 
that it was easy for men to predict events which they them- 
selves could control, and he feared lest poison or the dagger 
might be employed to aid the accomplishment of these pre- 
dictions. In the various circles of society, almost in public and 
aloud, the partisans of the Jesuits accused Clement, heaping 
reproaches on his name, and even daring to insinuate the proba- 
bility of his deposition. Insulting images and hideous pictures 
were put forth, announcing an approaching catastrophe under 
the form of the vengeance of Providence. Father Ricci, far 
from feeling any repugnance at the support of such shameless 
deception, did not even shrink from an interview with the sor- 
ceress of Valentano.t But the pope was exposed to more than 
one source of terror, for the princes troubled him as much as the 
theologians, and their anger, which had smouldered for two 


* These letters throw great light on the negotiations of Clement XIV., 
and in a useful controversy correct the exorbitant praise bestowed on him 
by Cardinal Bernis. 

+t He met her at the house of the advocate Achilli. One has need of 
noe for such startling facts; but the impartial reader will have no further 

oubt when he knows that these accusations are most positively put forth in 
a very long letter and one full of details, addressed to Pope Bins VI. by 
Florida Blanca, and that they are neither denied nor refuted in the answer 
sent by the pope (February, 1775). Besides, the sorceress of Valentano is 
fully defended by many pamphlets published at this time. 
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years, burst forth more violently than ever. Charles ITI. had 
now lost all patience, and threatened to bring dishonour on the 
pope by printing his letter. Clement, struck with terror on the 
one hand, and overcome with shame on the other, did not dare to ’ 
raise his eyes in the presence of the foreign ministers, and even 
avoided meeting them. Under pretext of the care necessary to 
his health, he refused to give them the usual audiences, and 
retired to Castel Gandolfo, accompanied only by his faithful 
Francesco, and not even allowing Bernis to have access to him. 
But a fresh cause of embarrassment arose. Azpurti, the arch- 
bishop of Valentia, died, and Charles III., being resolved to fill 
his place at Rome with some one of decided character, appointed 
Monifio. No choice could have been more significant ; his very 
name was a declaration of hostilities. 

Francesco Antonio Monifo, afterwards Count Florida Blanca,* 
was a magistrate who had already acquired some celebrity in 
Spain. As jfiscal, or attorney-general, he always energetically 
defended the rights of the empire against the encroachments of 
the priesthood, and his zeal in this cause was so ardent that it 
was generally attributed to personal animosity. He shared with 
D’ Aranda, Roda, and Campomanés the danger of having first 
suggested the banishment of the Jesuits from Spain. Nothing 
could have appeared more formidable to Clement XIV. than the 
selection of such an ambassador. The Jesuits were in con- 
sternation at his arrival; nor did Bernis feel more at ease. 
He was already acquainted with the reputation of Florida 
Blanca, whose conduct D’Aiguillon had ordered him to follow, 
and he endeavoured to gain the confidence of his colleague ; 
displaying in their first interview all that winning grace of 
manner which he deemed irresistible. He complained mildly 
of the prejudices of the court of Madrid, and, without forget- 
ting his own merits, he engaged in an apology more plau- 
sible than real. Florida Blanca listened to him with great 
attention ; but after the first civilities, he gave him to understand 
that the time for weakness was past, that thenceforth it would 
be distrusted, and that the king his master was determined 
to bring matters to a close. Bernis understood the tenor of this 


* He was afterwards prime minister during the whole of the reign of 
Charles III. and the early part of that of Charles IV. 
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speech: he was attached to his place, which he filled with 
pleasure and reputation, and he saw that it was now in the 
hands of the King of Spain; to retain it, he must submit blindly 
to the will of Charles III. ; and, therefore, from this moment 
renouncing all petty artifices, and all the subterfuges of the 
(Kil-de-Boeuf, he promised a hearty co-operation in the views of 
the Spanish minister. In order the better to convince him of 
his sincerity, he readily acquiesced in the accusations against the 
pope, ridiculing the oracular tone which he had for some time 
assumed, insisting on the necessity of forcing him to an expla- 
nation, and even going so far as to cast some doubt on the good 
faith of the holy father. This was far more than Florida Blanca 
expected. 

In the mean time Clement XIV. underwent the most inde- 
scribable sufferings. If he had ever possessed that greatness of 
soul and firmness of purpose which many historians have attri- 
buted to him, he certainly exhibited none of this at the pre- 
sent crisis. He heard of the approach of Florida Blanca with 
childish terror: in vain he affected the appearance of calmness; 
his features, his countenance, the paleness of his cheeks, be- 
trayed clearly the trouble of his soul. But his conduct soon 
revealed the real state of his mind: he postponed for eight days 
an audience of the Spanish envoy, and at length, after this useless 
delay, he consented to see him.* Owing to the embarrassment 
of the pope, this first audience led to no result. Florida Blanca 
retired dissatisfied, and soon requested a second interview. The 
pope again sought pretexts for delay. Without any fixed project 
or any decided opinion, wavering between the Jesuits and the 
European courts, daring neither to confront his enemies nor to 
assist his friends, he hoped to flatter the vanity of Florida 
Blanca by treating Bernis with coldness; but the Spaniard, who 
was of a passionate temperament, although phlegmatic in his 
manners, disdained to accept so trivial a sacrifice. A sem- 
blance of confidence was not enough,—the complete success of 
his project could alone satisfy him. Denied access to the 
pope, he turned into ridicule his sudden departure, his pre- 
tended complaints, and his taking the waters at the wrong season. 
He openly declared that he would oppose a journey to Assisi, 


* Bernis to D’Aiguillon, July, 1772; Moniiio to Grimaldi, July, 1772. 
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which the holy father had proposed, and affected to ask whether 
his Holiness meant to shut himself up to play at nine-pins with 
Buontempi and Francesco; then, adding threats to sarcasm, he 
addressed himself to those who surrounded the pope, and bade 
them choose between the gold of Spain and the anger of Charles 
III. Won over and intimidated, the favourites promised him 
an audience. Ganganelli, harassed on all sides, implored the 
protection of Bernis; but the cardinal ambassador, who was 
himself closely watched, merely advised him to submit. 

Florida Blanca again appeared before Clement; repeated in- 
terviews took place, and they were all humiliating to the pope. 
The successor of the apostles trembled before a Castilian lawyer, 
and, although respect was maintained in the forms of speech, 
the spirit of such demands was not the less imperious. At one 
time, notwithstanding his reluctance, Florida Blanca compelled 
the pope to listen to a project for the abolition of the Jesuits ; 
at another time he declared that Spain might perhaps soon 
cease to be in subjection to the Holy ‘See, and imitate the 
example of Gallican independence. Heresy itself would have 
been less formidable to Rome than such a prospect. Gan- 
ganelli strove in vain to stem the force of the current which 
was hurrying him along; he endeavoured to prove that, 
with the fear of a dissolution before them, the Jesuits were less 
formidable than they had ever been, and entreated Florida 
Blanca to await the approaching death of their general, Father 
Ricci. But the impetuous minister contemptuously rejected 
these further delays. ‘‘ No, holy father,” he exclaimed, ‘it is 
by extracting the tooth that the pain is stopped: by the body of 
Jesus Christ I conjure your Holiness to regard me as one who 
earnestly desires peace; but beware lest the king, my master, 
should approve the project, adopted by more than one court, of 
suppressing all religious orders whatsoever. If you wish to save 
them, do not confound their cause with that of the Jesuits.” 
‘¢ Ah,” replied Ganganelli, ‘‘ I have long seen that this was the 
object at which they were aiming; but they are seeking still 
more,—the ruin of the Catholic church; schism, and even 
heresy perhaps, are in the secret thoughts of the sovereigns !” 
After giving vent to these complaints, the pope attempted to 
gain over Florida Blanca by friendly confidence and gentle 
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naiveté; but he resisted this attempt with the most unbending 
stoicism. Compelled to abandon persuasive means, Clement 
sought to excite his pity; he spoke of the state of his health, but 
the Spaniard betrayed such incredulity, that the unfortunate 
Ganganelli, removing a part of his dress, exhibited to him his 
naked arms covered with an eruption. Such were the means that 
the pope used to act upon the agent of Charles III. ;* for, in 
fact, he was suing for his life. 

Nevertheless, Clement XIV., in spite of such degradation, 
occasionally resumed his dignity as a prince and pontiff. One 
day Florida Blanca supported his arguments by suggesting a 
motive of self-interest; he guaranteed to the pope the imme- 
diate restitution of Avignon and Benevento after the promul- 
gation of the brief; but Ganganelli replied with courage, 
‘¢ Remember that a pope governs the church, but does not 
traffic in his authority.” With these words, he broke short the 
conference, and retired in indignation. Upon entering his pri- 
vate apartments, his grief burst forth in sobs, and he exclaimed, 
‘«¢ May God pardon the Catholic king!” 

But the hour had struck; delay was longer impossible, and 
all further promises would be disregarded. In vain the Jesuits 
resorted again to intimidation; Ganganelli saw that he must 
yield. A faint hope, however, still remained: the Court of 
Vienna might possibly oppose the destruction of the Society : 
but even this hape failed, for Austria tendered her assent. 
This negotiation is related in several different ways: according 
to the most accredited account, the King of Spain dispelled the 
confidence between Maria Theresa and the Jesuits by sending 
to her her own general confession, which her director had 
transmitted to the Society. This account is improbable; but 
one thing is certain: no one can doubt that Charles III. used 
every means to procure the consent of the empress to the pro- 
ject. The determination of Maria Theresa is above all attri- 
butable to the importunity of Joseph, who, although he took 
little interest in the affair as it affected the Jesuits, yet coveted 
their possessions. One clause in particular reveals the princi- 
ples, the interests, and the secret influence of the young emperor. 
The Court of Vienna consented to make common cause with 

* Moniiio to Grimaldi, July 16th, 1772. 
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the Bourbons only on the express condition of having the arbi- 
trary disposal of the property of the Jesuits, excepting the com- 
pensation of individual losses by pensions. Moreover, if the 
desires of France and Spain were acceded to by that Court, it is 
not to be attributed to the French ambassador ; for, according to 
the testimony of the Abbé Georgel, his secretary and friend, 
the Prince Louis de Rohan forgot his instructions so far as to 
commend the Society to the empress.* 

After having undergone this last trial, Clement at length re- 
solved upon what course to take: he decided upon the publica- 
tion of the brief; but before executing this important act, the 
pope, as he himself expressed it, wished to announce the thunder- 
bolt by some flashes of lightning. Considering that the dis- 
credit and disgrace of the Jesuits ought to precede and justify 
their fall, he employed that influence which the pontifical court 
exercises over the tribunals. Private individuals were per- 
mitted to prosecute actions which had long before been in- 
stituted against the Society, and suspended until this time by 
authority. The Romans heard with astonishment that the 
Jesuits were thus rendered amenable to the law: until then, 
they had never lost an action at law in Rome, as the pope him- 
self told the Cardinal de Bernis.+ Their debts, the bad admi- 
nistration of their schools, which had been hitherto veiled with 
religious care, were now unmasked to the public view. Three 
visitors, who were appointed to examine their famous Collegio 
Romano, confiscated the possessions of that establishment for 
the payment of its creditors. They deposited all the articles 
of value in the monte-di-pieta, and sold by auction the stores 
which had been accumulated. At the same time the establish- 
ments of the Order at Frascati and Tivoli were seized. Even 
a still greater rigour was exercised in the Legations; the Car- 
dinal Malvezzi, Archbishop of Bologna, visited the institutions 
of the Society in his diocese, pronounced a general and severe 
censure, and on leaving the fathers seized their keys, and quitted 
them with threats. Nor was it long ere these threats were put 

* Prince Louis de Rohan to the Duke d’Aiguillon; Vienna, September 
llth, 1773. In another portion of this correspondence it is seen that the 
Prince de Kaunitz despised the sacred college, and persuaded their imperial 


majesties not to reply to their letters, as a useless loss of time. 
+ Bernis to D’Aiguillon, Jan. 21st, 1773, 
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into execution: the scholars and novices were sent back to their 
parents; the Jesuits were excluded from the offices of public 
instruction and ministering to the prisoners, and several of them 
were thrown into prison. 

After these preliminary steps, Ganganelli no longer hesitated ; 
he ordered the brief to be brought to him, reperused it, raised 
his eyes to heaven, took the pen, and signed it. Then casting 
a look upon the document, he said with a sigh, “ There, then, 
is this act of suppression! I do not repent of what I have done ; 
I did not resolve upon the measure until I had well weighed it! 
I would do it again, but this act will be my death-blow (questa 
suppressione mi dara la morte).” 

At length, on the 21st of July, 1773, the brief, Dominus ac 
Redemptor, appeared. Immediately after the promulgation of 
this brief, the prelates Macedonio and Alfani repaired to the 
institution of the Gesu; whilst other prelates visited the nume- 
rous establishments attached to the Order. The Corsican soldiers 
who accompanied them took possession of the buildings. The 
members of the Society were called together, and the brief 
which dissolved them was read by the notaries. Seals were put 
upon the houses of the Order, and the deputies retired, leaving 
them in charge of the armed force. The following day the 
schools were closed, the Jesuits ceased their functions, and 
their churches were immediately served by Capuchins, The 
old general of the Order was the same day transferred to the 
English college, stripped of all marks of his dignity, and 
clad in the dress of a simple priest; he was guarded and kept 
constantly in sight, with a lay brother to wait upon him. 
The dissolution had surprised and afflicted him; as he himself 
said, he expected only a reform. The proceedings commenced ; 
a commission was appointed, which interrogated him; he 
answered with simplicity, but his examination is perfectly un- 
interesting. Ricci enlarged upon the innocence of the Society, 
and protested that he had neither concealed nor put out to 
interest any money, but he admitted his secret relations with 
the King of Prussia. The commissioners protracted the pro- 
ceedings, and after exhausting all the resources of a subtle 
procedure, the ex-general was imprisoned in the castle of St. 
Angelo, and treated with a degree of rigour which even the 
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enemies of the Jesuits neither expected nor required from the 
pope.* The encyclopedists extolled the courage and philosophy 
of Clement XTV., an interested and assumed tribute, which was 
merely a piece of party tactics. They did not seriously consider 
him in this light, and upon more than one occasion, in his pri- 
vate and familiar intercourse with the King of Prussia, D’Alem- 
bert ridiculed what he called La maladresse du Cordelier. 
This language was not held in public, but the pope was greatly 
blamed, in the circles of the philosophers, for having expelled 
the Jesuits from their possessions without securing to them a 
subsistence, and for not having reconciled humanity with justice 
—a cruelty which was the less excusable, as it could not be attri- 
buted to passion. 

Clement was astonished at the success of his boldness, which 
quite intoxicated him; his humour had never been more gay, 
and his health even regained its vigour.t Whatever discontent 
they felt, the nobles and the sacred college itself remained silent 
spectators of the event. The Trasteverini, whose anger Gan- 
ganelli feared, hailed it with enthusiasm, and a timely reduction 
in the price of some provisions had prepared the way for this re- 
ception of the measure. ‘The prompt restitution of Avignon by 
France, and of Benevento by Naples, crowned the popularity 
of the pope. An attempt at revolt, fomented by the con- 
quered party, miscarried, and the whole of Rome appeared to 
have forgotten the brief Dominus ac Redemptor. Ganganelli 
was delighted ; the slightest indications betrayed his joy, which, 
like his character, was naive and infantine. One day, followed 
by the sacred college and all the Roman prelates, he went on 
horseback to the church of Minerva. Suddenly a heavy rain 
came on; Porporati, Monsignori, all vanished, and the light- 
horse themselves sought shelter: the pope, left alone, and laugh- 
ing at the terrors of his escort, continued his way bravely through 
the storm. The people were delighted at this sight, and loud 
in their applause. These were not the feats of an invalid, and 
the bad health which the friends of the Jesuits represent Clement 
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t “ His health is perfect, and his gaiety more remarkable than usual.” — 
(The Cardinal de Bernis, November Srd, 1773.) 
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as suffering, was not at that time perceptible. Excepting a 
cutaneous eruption, which relieved more than it harmed him, 
Clement XIV. had never experienced any infirmity; and we 
may believe the Abbé Georgel, who tells us that Ganganelli’s 
strong constitution seemed to promise him a long career.* Ne- 
vertheless, in spite of appearances, secret rumours were afloat. 
At the very time that the pope was seen in the public cere- 
monies, streets, and churches, in short everywhere, in the 
enjoyment of health and strength, the rumour of his death was 
widely circulated: the pythoness of Valentano announced it 
with a characteristic obstinacy. These reports were prema- 
ture; there was too much haste used in preparing the public 
mind for the event. All on a sudden, at the approach of the 
holy week in the year 1774, these rumours seemed to be realized. 
The pope was suddenly confined to his palace, and refused to 
grant any audience; even the diplomatic body could not obtain 
access to him. At length, on the 17th of August, the ministers 
of the great powers were admitted to his presence. The appear- 
ance of the pope struck them with surprise; a mere skeleton 
was before them. Clement marked their astonishment, and, 
guessing the cause, he declared that his health had never been 
better. The spectators welcomed this happy presage only from 
respect; they saw enough to convince them of the truth. From 
that day, the members of the diplomatic body intimated to their 
respective courts the prospect of an approaching conclave. 
How, it is natural to ask, had Clement passed in so short a time 
from strength to decrepitude—from life to death? After eight 
months of perfect health, the pope, on rising one day from table, 
felt an internal shock, followed by great cold. He became 
alarmed, but by degrees he recovered from his fright, and 
attributed the sudden sensation he had felt to indigestion. 
All at once his confidential attendants were struck by alarming 
symptoms: the voice of the pope, which had before been full 
and sonorous, was quite lost in a singular hoarseness; an in- 
flammation in his throat compelled him to keep his mouth con- 
stantly open ; vomitings and feebleness in his limbs rendered it 
impossible for him to continue his usual long walks, which he 
always took without fatigue; and his sleep, which was until then 
* Georgel, Mémoires, vol. i. p. 160. 
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habitually deep, was incessantly interrupted by sharp pains. At 
length he could no longer get any repose: an entire prostration 
of strength, the apparent forerunner of dissolution, succeeded 
suddenly to a degree of even youthful agility and vigour; and 
the melancholy conviction of an attempt on his life, which he 
had always feared, soon seized upon Clement, and rendered him 
strange even to his own eyes. His character changed as by 
magic; the equability of his temper gave place to caprice, his 
gentleness to passion, and his naturally easy confidence to con- 
tinual distrust and suspicion. Poniards and poison were inces- 
santly before his eyes. Sometimes, under the conviction that 
he had been poisoned, he increased his malady by inefficacious 
antidotes; at other moments, with the hope of escaping an evil 
which he imagined not accomplished, he would feed himself with 
heating dishes, ill prepared by his own hands. His blood be- 
came corrupted ; the close atmosphere of his apartments, which 
he would not quit, aggravated the effects of an unwholesome 
diet. In this disorder of his physical system his moral strength 
gave way in its turn: there remained no longer any trace of 
Ganganelli, and his reason even became disordered.* He was 
haunted by phantoms in his sleep; in the silence of the night 
he started up continually, as dreams of horror excited his ima- 
gination, and prostrated himself before a little image of the 
Madonna, which he had unfastened from his breviary, and before 
which for forty years two wax tapers had been kept burning night 
and day. Prostrated thus, in the horrible conviction of his 
eternal damnation, he exclaimed, while his voice was choked with 
sobbing, ‘“‘ Mercy! mercy! I have been compelled. Com- 
pulsus feci! compulsus feci!’? He did not, however, make any 
retractation in writing, as has been erroneously affirmed by a 
writer attached to the Society.f 
At length, after upwards of six months of torture, Clement 
saw that his end was approaching. At this moment his reason 
* Pius VII., when a prisoner at Fontainebleau in 1814, exclaimed that in 
the end he should be made to die mad, like Clement XIV. “ The pope 
Pius VII.) took no repose at night, and scarcely tasted sufficient food to heep 
him alive ; so that (the words are his own) he should die mad like Clement 
XIV.” This extract is taken verbally from the Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca 
(Memorie Storiche del Ministero del Cardinale Bartholomeo Pacca; Roma, 


1830, p. 288). 
+ Georgel, Mémoires. 
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resumed its sway,—his mind rose superior to his infirmities. In 
the clear possession of his intellect, and tasting the full cup of 
bitterness and suffering, he approached his end. He desired to 
speak ; a monk whispered a few words in his ear; immediately 
the words died away upon his lips, and life departed from his 
body. This took place on September 22, 1774. 

The news of the Pope’s decease caused little sensation; and 
the Roman people heard it with indifference. His enemies gave 
an indecent and unblushing expression to their joy, conveyed in the 
most infamous satires, which they themselves carried from palace to 
palace. This conduct was calculated to give rise to strange con- 
jectures, and suspicions were indeed soon excited. The sight of 
Ganganelli’s dead body was quite sufficient to produce this effect ; 
it did not even retain those lineaments which nature leaves to our 
remains at the moment when death seizes upon them. Several days 
previous to his death, his bones exfoliated and withered, to use the 
forcible expression of Caraccioli, like a tree,which, struck at its root, 
dies away and sheds its bark. The scientific men who were called in 
to embalm the body, found the features livid, the lips black, the 
abdomen inflated, the limbs emaciated and covered with violet 
spots. The size of the heart was much diminished, and all the 
muscles detached and decomposed in the spine. They filled the 
body with perfumes and aromatic substances, but nothing could 
dispel the mephitic exhalations. The entrails burst the vessel in 
which they were deposited; and when his pontifical robes were 
taken from his body, a great portion of the skin adhered to them. 
The hair of his head remained entire upon the velvet pillow upon 
which it rested, and with the slightest friction all his nails fell off. 
But enough of this hideous and sickening subject. 

The truth was too evident to admit of being overlooked from 
private considerations: no one doubted at the time that Gan- 
ganelli had met with a violent death. The physicians said 
little, but the funeral obsequies disclosed sufficient proof of the 
fact, and all Rome declared that Clement XIV. had perished by 
the acqua tofana of Peruggia.* Denial came too late. The 
mystery connected with this event has never been entirely re- 
moved; some assert that it was not poison, but the fear of 
poison, that caused the death of Clement; according to others, 

* Gorani, an avowed enemy of the Holy See, denies however the poisoning. 
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Ganganelli died from the effects of remorse. Undoubtedly he 
suffered from fear, but it had not attacked the springs of life; 
with respect to his remorse, he abandoned himself to it only 
during fits of dejection, and for more than a year after the Edict 
of Suppression he appeared to be wholly free from such a feeling. 
Why such tardy regrets? What crime had he committed in the 
interval? Does remorse admit of postponement? But whatever 
may be alleged, it is difficult to combat respectable and reputable 
witnesses. Bernis was always convinced of the poisoning of 
Clement; and a testimony from such a quarter is so important, 
that we shall quote his own words. The following is an extract 
from the official correspondence of Bernis with the French 
minister. The cardinal begins with doubt; but his very hesita- 
tion, which proves his candour, leads him only the more surely 
to the discovery of the truth, which he attains step by step. 
“© August 28th.—Those who judge imprudently or with malice 
see nothing natural in the condition of the Pope: reasonings and 
suspicions are hazarded with the greater facility, as certain atro- 
cities are less rare in this country than in many others. Septem- 
ber 28th.—The nature of the Pope’s malady, and, above all, the 
circumstances attending his death, give rise to a common belief 
that it has not been from natural causes. ... . The physicians 
who assisted at the opening of the body are cautious in their 
remarks, and the surgeons speak with less circumspection. It is 
better to credit the accounts of the former than to pry into a 
truth of too afflicting a nature, and which it would perhaps be 
distressing to discover. October 26th.— When others shall come 
to know as much as I do, from the certain documents which the 
late pope communicated to me, the suppression will be deemed 
very just and very necessary. The circumstances which have 
preceded, accompanied, and followed the death of the late pope, 
excite equal horror and compassion. . . . I am now collecting 
together the true circumstances attending the malady and death 
of Clement XIV.,* who, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, prayed, like 
the Redeemer, for his most implacable enemies; and who carried 
his conscientiousness so far as scarcely to let escape him the cruel 
suspicions which preyed upon his mind since the close of the 
holy week, the period when his malady seized him. The truth 
* = We have in vain sought for this account; it has disappeared. 
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cannot be concealed from the king, sad as it may be, which will 
be recorded in history.” 

We may judge of the force of the cardinal’s conviction, which 
drew from him such severe expressions against men whose un- 
happy lot he had previously compassionated ; but there is an- 
other and a more imposing testimony to the fact—that of Pope 
Pius VI., the successor of Clement XIV. ; it is transmitted to 
us also by Bernis, who speaks in the following cool and dispas- 
sionate terms more than three years after the death of Ganga- 
nelli. He wrote on the 28th of October, 1777, as follows: ‘ I 
know better than any one how far the affection of Pius VI. for 
the ex-Jesuits extends, but he keeps on terms with them rather 
than loves them, because fear has greater influence on his mind 
and heart than friendship. . . . The pope has certain moments 
of frankness, in which his true sentiments show themselves. I 
shall never forget three or four effusions of his heart which he 
betrayed when with me, by which I can judge that he was well 
aware of the unhappy end of his predecessor, and that he was 
anxious not to run the same risks.” 

Unhappy end, indeed, and too little merited, unless weakness 
deserves to be punished as a crime! Had not Ganganelli come 
too soon after Lambertini, he would have played a great part in 
his age. Grimm says this truly. If he had ascended the throne 
about 1740 or 1750, Clement would have spent a perfectly happy 
life ; he would have grown old, surrounded by public esteem, and 
have worn in peace that triple crown which he had so long 
coveted. After he had compromised himself by giving a pledge, 
there remained only one of two sides for him to take, and 
one was entirely honourable. The day after his accession to the 
papal throne he ought to have suppressed the Jesuits, who 
expected this; or, if the maintenance of the Society appeared to 
him a more sacred duty than the fulfilment of the promise he 
had given, his proper course was to have braved the anger of the 
King of Spain, to have printed his letters, and to have presented 
a haughty front to the sovereigns of Europe, supported by the 
bulls of his predecessors, and the bold apologies of the Order 
which he would have saved. Of all measures which were 
presented to him he chose the worst; weakness overcame his 
proper judgment and discretion ; in fact, he possessed none of 
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the elements of greatness. His panegyrists, in their exaggerated 
attempts to elevate his character, have in reality only lowered 
it; and their cold rhetoric has failed to alter the proportions 
of his mind. Ganganelli, although enlightened and clever, 
possessed no knowledge of human nature or human affairs ; 
he had little skill in handling difficulties, and only sought to 
evade them: his political course had neither elevation nor 
ability. This picture may perhaps appear severe; and when 
we turn to the other traits of his character, his constant mo- 
deration, his genuine spirit of tolerance, his morals, worthy of 
the primitive church, we shall readily admit that the life of 
Clement XIV. merits sincere respect, and his death lasting com- 
passion. 

In concluding this chapter, we desire that our motives may 
not be misunderstood: we- have given a simple narrative of 
authentic facts, without arraigning any one. We do not at- 
tempt to explain circumstances veiled in impenetrable mystery— 
the secrets of the grave must be respected. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Consequences of the death of Clement XIV.—Election of Pius VI.—His 
reign—The Jesuits and Pius VI.—Palafox and Labre. 


In consequence of the Brief of Suppression and the death of 
Clement XIV., the Catholic states of Europe presented a sin- 
gular spectacle. The sovereigns were freed from trouble and 
suspense; and the victory which they had gained seemed to 
them great and decisive. From their earliest years they had 
been accustomed to see their predecessors engaged with the 
affairs of the Jesuits and Jansenists more than other immediate 
and important objects. Two great interests had filled the first 
forty years of the eighteenth century—war and the bull; but 
in this unequal division of affairs, public attention had been 
Jess attracted by the successes of generals and plenipotentiaries 
than by the distribution of tickets of confession, the refusal 
of the sacraments, and the tricks of fanatics. Sovereigns like 
Charles III. and Louis XV., who had been brought up amidst 
the tumult of these theological controversies, had imbibed from 
them a deep and lasting impression. These squabbles were 
augmented in their eyes by all the trouble they had occasioned ; 
and as the only interruption which had been offered to the 
peaceful exercise of unlimited power proceeded from these 
scholastic disputes, they could neither be wholly overlooked nor 
treated with a contemptuous neutrality. The spiritual com- 
batants in these conflicts wielded the only visible power which 
did not emanate from royal authority—and this was a fact which 
kings themselves were compelled to recognise. In this position 
the reigning princes of the time had but one course to take,— 
either to adopt and protect this power, as their predecessors had 
attempted to do, or to crush it. ‘There remained no alternative, 
no medium, between these two extremes; and, certainly, to 
induce a Bourbon to declare against the Jesuits, that is to say, 
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against the priesthood, was the greatest achievement of the age. 
No Catholic sovereign could, in the face of such adversaries, affect 
disdain. Thus, when they had accomplished the suppression of 
a few monks, these princes experienced great joy: they were 
freed from the only source of fear to which they were accessible, 
and reposed confidently upon the future exercise of their autho- 
rity, which, as they firmly believed, had no other enemy to 
combat but the pope and his spiritual power. 

The ruins of an old convent appeared to them thenceforth the 
immoveable foundation of the supreme power! We are tempted 
to smile at such a strange notion, which presents a curious 
picture to our minds; and in order to comprehend it rightly, 
we must transport ourselves back into those days of unlimited 
illusions and hopes that for a time preceded the thunderbolt 
which dissipated them all. 

A strange contrast existed between the Jesuits and the phi- 
losophers ; the latter, who had hitherto been the avowed enemies 
of the [oly See, were now Joud in its praise; the pope be- 
came the hero of the Mercure and the Nouvelles a la Main; and 
whilst the memory of Clement XIV. was extolled in a quarter 
where this was little to have been expected, the Jesuits and 
their partisans proclaimed an anathema on the late pope. He 
had not abandoned them until after a long struggle, and he 
only yielded to absolute necessity in suppressing the society. 
But the Jesuits never pardoned the ill-fated pontiff for hav- 
ing made a sacrifice, which nevertheless cost him his life; they 
made no allowance for the difficulties of his situation, but thought 
only of their own fall. Defeated and exasperated, they did 
not hesitate to declare war with Rome, without reflecting for an 
instant upon the injury which their revolt would occasion to the 
faith. Instead of submitting, with that humility of which 
Fenelon had given them such a marked example, they called in 
question the validity of the brief, and even went the length of 
resisting and attacking the Holy See, regardless of the ridicule 
of the philosophers and the contempt of the disaffected. Their 
tongues were unrestrained, as their resentment was unlimited ; 
and they surpassed even the school of Voltaire in audacity, 
mocking and insulting a virtuous pope. At the same time they 
neglected no means of ameliorating their condition ; although 
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overwhelmed on every side, misfortune had only the effect of 
increasing their perseverance, and they found an unexpected 
source of hope beyond the circle of the Catholic states. But 
before we pause at this curious episode of so strange a history, 
we must know something of the successor of Clement XIV. 
The Jesuits and their partisans placed the greatest reliance upon 
the future election; they cherished the hope that the work of 
One pope might be destroyed by another—an event which was 
certainly possible, since it has taken place, but for the realization 
of which they had to wait forty years. 

We will not take the reader again into the conclave ; he has 
seen the motives that influenced the discontents and passions which 
prevailed in it. On this occasion Spain again assumed an im- 
perious tone, and France supported its measures, whilst Vienna 
remained neuter. After a delay of a hundred and thirty-eight 
days, Florida Blanca, seconded by Bernis, decided the election. 
Cardinal Pallavicini, fixed upon by these ministers, declined with 
unaffected modesty to accept the office; he belonged to the mo- 
derate party. The pope could be chosen only from their ranks ; 
but to obtain unanimity in the votes, it was requisite that he 
should bea friend to the princes without being an enemy to the 
Jesuits ; and it was also desirable that the successor of the rustic 
Clement XIV. should be distinguished by a fine person and a 
liberal or even splendid style of living. Everything, even his 
very humility, was brought as a reproach against the memory of 
Ganganelli: he was accused of having lowered the majesty of the 
pontifical ceremonies by an affected simplicity, he had disturbed 
the faith, which has need of visible signs, he had repelled the 
assembly of the faithful, whilst in the sovereign pontiff he had 
betrayed the man. These murmurs were not confined to the 
circles of the prelates and nobles; the people of Rome took a 
lively part in them. Rome thirsted for a pontificate which 
should foster luxury and the arts, and the choice of another 
Leo X. became the ruling idea in the conclave. 

Cardinal Braschi was elected, and assumed the name of 
Pius VI. Under Clement XIII. the new pope had been 
apostolic treasurer or minister of finance. In an ill-regulated 
government it is difficult to fill this post with honour; but 
Braschi exercised its functions with an integrity that has never 
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been disputed. Clement XIV. did not like him, but never- 
theless he was just, and he bestowed the hat on Braschi. On 
the death of this pontiff, however, Braschi was disgraced and lost 
amongst the crowd of cardinals. Was it that a moral incompa- 
tibility existed between him and Ganganelli, or a difference of 
opinion concerning the fate of the Jesuits? Be this as it may, it 
was precisely the absence of connection between Braschi and any 
party that recommended him to the choice of all: he was not 
tied to any faction, and his previous conduct gave some grounds of 
hope to all parties. Each one remembered with satisfaction that 
Braschi had gained the esteem of Benedict XIV., the favour of 
Clement XIII., the patronage of Clement XIV., and the pro- 
tection of the Jesuits. It was an arsenal where every one found 
weapons that suited him. ‘Thus, thanks to the general desire for 
conciliation, and the secret’ hope of obtaining an influence over 
the new pope, all parties united in opening the doors of the 
Vatican to Pius VI. 

At the solemn moment of election, a pope of the nineteenth 
century,* being asked, according to custom, whether he accepted 
or declined the office, candidly replied, ‘ Since you wish me to 
be pope, I consent willingly.” Such simplicity was not in 
Braschi’s character: at the moment when his name was drawn 
from the balloting urn, he threw himself on his knees, his eyes 
filled with tears, and exclaimed, ‘ Venerable fathers, your as- 
sembly is terminated, but how unhappy for me is its result!’’ 
His fears, however, quickly vanished before the brightest prospect 
that ever opened on a pope since the palmy days of the pontificate. 
The beginning of the reign of Pius VI. was all joy and splendour ; 
in its dazzling and graceful pomp the Rome of the Medici seemed 
revived. 

The new pope was destined to effect the external restoration 
of the Holy See; and if he was chosen with a view to this 
object, no assembly ever showed more tact and foresight. Every- 
thing contributed to fit him for this office,—his deportment, 
countenance, inclinations, and the style of his eloquence. More 
than once, during the reign of his modest predecessor, Braschi 
had deplored the neglect into which the traditions of the church 


* Pius VIII. (Castiglioni), who reigned less than a year (1829 to 1830). 
aT 6) 
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had fallen; and from the moment of his accession he determined 
to restore their lustre which had been too long effaced. The 
Romans, accustomed to the delicate, intellectual, but unimposing 
physiognomy of Benedict XIV., the devotion of Clement XIII, 
and the vulgar good-humour of Ganganelli’s features, were filled 
with the liveliest emotion when, at the ceremony of the holy 
year, they beheld advancing towards the mystic door an aged 
man distinguished by an air of majesty. ‘“‘ This is indeed,” they 
said, ‘the pontiff-king ! how plainly does he assume the double 
character!” His stature was tal], the expression of his face 
sweet and august: not a wrinkle blemished his features, which 
were still animated with a slight colour: his forehead was bald, 
but a few white locks escaped from the tiara that rested upon it, 
shading his temples and neck. He walked wrapped in a garment 
of white spangled with gold, and a golden hammer glittered in 
his hand. He strikes the sacred door,—it falls; a thousand arms 
are raised to demolish it, and the people rush over its ruins. At 
length, followed by a long procession, he seats himself upon the 
throne, or rather the altar. It is needless to repeat the picture 
of the Roman ceremonies given by so many travellers and histo- 
rians, to describe the cardinals bent in adoration before him who 
was yesterday their equal, or to paint the crowd of spectators, 
the ecclesiastical and temporal princes, the clouds of incense, 
the flax burnt in token of humility, the waving of long Indian 
fans, in short the mixture of oriental pageantry and Catholic 
pomp. In these ancient ceremonies there is nothing peculiar to 
the pontificate of Pius VI.; and yet, when seen in the midst 
of these solemnities, he seemed to have been the first to preside 
at them; it might even have been imagined that he had created 
them, so well did they become him, and so perfect was the har- 
mony between the pontiffand the temple, Pius VI. and St. Peter's. 
It was natural that the Romans should welcome such a pope 
as a benefactor, and never was a pontiff received with more 
prompt, spirited, or heartfelt acclamations. It might be ex- 
pected that habit would long ago have effaced these impressions, 
but, far from this being the case, the ceremonies of the church 
serve continually to renew them. ‘The crowd of strangers at- 
tracted to Rome by curiosity are never tired of their repetition, 
still less the Romans, who find in them both their pleasure and 
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their pride. Born with an instinctive love for the arts, these 
people enter into the poetry of their native country; they feel 
that the ragged dress worn by a Roman assumes the dignity and 
grace of the ancient toga, and that in the women of the Tran- 
stevere is still to be seen the severe beauty of Cornelia. In 
their confused, but highly-coloured historical knowledge, the 
triumphs of the emperors are mixed up with those of the popes: 
Cesar is as familiar to them as Sixtus V., and Donna Olympia 
as Nero. When they behold the concourse of men drawn to 
Rome from all nations, and witness the homage paid to the 
venerable man who rules them, the people of Rome fancy that 
they have not entirely lost the empire of the world. It is not 
surprising therefore that, in the earlier period of this pontificate, 
the devotion of Rome to Pius VI. was a kind of idolatry, and 
that at his appearance a woman was heard rapturously to ex- 
claim, ‘ Quanto é bello! quanto é bello!” while another replied 
with the same enthusiasm, ‘ Quanto é bello, tanto é santo !” 

At the same time, if he had confined himself to ceremonies 
the success of this expedient alone would have been doubtful. 
Rome must have festivals, but she also requires pictures and 
sculpture. Pius VI. shared this passion for the arts: he was 
born a pope, and, excepting in morals, a pope of the sixteenth 
century. He could not find a Michael Angelo or Raphael, 
nor supply the force and charm of those divine artists by the 
cold colouring of a Pompeo Battoni, the pedantic mannerism 
of Raphael Mengs, or the feeble talent of Angelica Kauffman, 
more interesting herself than in her works; but the views of 
Pius VI. were lofty, his expenditure royal, and his love of art 
enlightened and persevering. On this rests his fame: he had 
laid its foundations in the preceding reign; whilst occupying the 
post of apostolic treasurer, he was continually urging Clement 
XIV. to restore the Museum of the Vatican. Ganganelli lis- 
tened to him favourably, and intrusted to him the charge of the 
undertaking. Pius VI. began it whilst minister, and as pope 
he raised it to the degree of magnificence which renders the 
pontifical abode the greatest palace, museum, and temple in the 
world. By his orders a number of statues were brought from 
the ruins of Antium, Preneste, and the villa of Tibur, where 
the Emperor Adrian had collected the masterpieces of art of 
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which he had despoiled the public monuments. Immense halls, 
opening on to the grand landscapes of the Roman Campagia, 
lined with jasper, and paved with mosaics, were raised to re- 
ceive these treasures. The eye loses itself in the perspective of 
galleries, staircases, and porticos, which are as rich as they are 
numerous. The Apollo and the Laocoon, till then thrown aside 
in an obscure corner, were placed by Winkelmann in arched 
recesses, at each end of a vast rotunda, skilfully lighted, and kept 
constantly cool by the play of fountains. In short, the facility of 
access, the charm of a resort for study, convenient regulations, 
exquisite taste in the details as well as in the whole, were united 
with extreme magnificence; and although Pius VI. might ex- 
clusively claim the merit of this noble work, he contented him- 
self with associating his memory with that of his predecessor. 
He gave the name of the Museo Pio-Clementino to that building 
where admiration everywhere met Braschi, and never sought for 
Ganganelli. 

Literature was then in a languishing state. Pius VI. was 
gifted with eloquence, perhaps too verbose, but heightened in 
effect by his touching and sonorous voice ; he was fond of speak- 
ing in public, but there is nothing to prove that he had a taste 
for literature. Doubtless, as a means of fame, he would have 
eagerly welcomed a Gerusalemme or a Divina Commedia ;* but 
he only obtained sonnets. In the place of Tasso, he crowned 
in the capitol an old and indifferent poetess, the improvisatrice 
Corilla. 

The enterprises of Pius VI. at this period of his pontificate 
were all brilliant, whatever faults he may be subsequently 
charged with. Crowds of strangers flocked to the city, and 
the report spread that Rome was resuscitated. These were 
not pious pilgrimages, but parties of pleasures boasting the 
most brilliant talent in Europe—philosophers, poets, magistrates, 
politicians, rich capitalists, elegant women, fortune, beauty, re- 
nown, all, of whatever sex or religion, came to kneel at the foot 
of the papal throne. Among the various motives that attracted 
people from all parts of Europe to Rome, religion was the only 


* Monti, as well as Cesarotti, belongs only to the latter years of Pius VI.’s 
reign, and neither of them is a Dante, or even a Torquato. The coronation 
of Corilla suggested to Madame de Stal the idea of Corinne. 
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one excluded ; in all this eagerness she had no share. Pius VI. 
perceived this, but felt that he must neither resent it nor exhibit 
too worldly a satisfaction. He received all this homage with the 
dignity of a pope and the grace-of a man of the world; inhe- 
riting the tolerance of Lambertini and Ganganelli, but giv- 
ing to it a more imposing character. He understood how to 
make outward sacrifices to the spirit of the times; and by adopt- 
ing a peculiar tone and a well-discriminated choice of words, 
skilfully adapted to circumstances, he knew how to reconcile 
religion and policy. At the very time when, seated on his 
throne, he was taking part with profound veneration in the 
solemnities of the mass, the papal chapel was by his orders filled 
with protestants. Such an audience would not have been his 
choice ; but, aware that Rome had ceased to be a universal con- 
fessional, he made it a bridge of alliance for the European 
nations. He offered a secure asylum to all religions, within those 
walls where formerly one alone was admitted. There was in 
fact nothing to fear from this diversity of opinion: strangers 
met at Rome on neutral ground, attracted and united by a 
common love for ancient art. Winkelmann had spread, even 
amongst the women, a taste for archeology, and it became the 
fashion to admire the ruins which had until then lain neglected. 
Pius VI. adroitly took advantage of this new impulse ; he brought 
to light buried ruins, took measures for their preservation, and 
had them described in works printed in a style of beauty at that 
time rare. It was thus that he made ancient Rome contribute 
to the splendour of Christian Rome; the cause of the present was 
eloquently pleaded by the past, and kings left their palaces to 
contemplate that of the Cesars. On this instructive scene ap- 
peared, in turn, the heir to the Russian empire, the King of Eng- 
land’s brothers, the virtuous mother of the present King of 
the French, the sovereigns of Tuscany and Naples, Gustavus 
III. of Sweden, and lastly, for the second time, the Emperor 
Joseph II. 

Pius was admirably seconded by Cardinal de Bernis, the 
French ambassador.* A wrong impression of the character of 


* We cay ambassador for the sake of clearness, for the cardinals never 
deigned to bear this title; they merely called themselves chargés des affaires. 
Cardinal de Bernis filled this post until the revolution. 
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Bernis must not be formed from the narrative of the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed during the conclave of 
Clement XIV. With less straightforwardness he would have 
succeeded better: the temper of his mind did not lead him to 
manceuvre in a labyrinth of intrigue, but under the noble 
Pius VI., whose character was so analogous to his own, he up- 
held the French name in all its dignity. We have seen old men 
who remembered with transport Cardinal de Bernis’s assemblies : 
no ambassador of France ever kept up greater state; prodigious 
splendour, combined with the finest taste, presided at the truly 
royal receptions of this prince of the church. Madame de Genlis, 
who lived at the brilliant court of the Palais Royal, says in her 
Memoirs: “ I have never seen any magnificence surpassing that 
“* of the Cardinal de Bernis . . . . he did the honours of his house 
‘‘ inimitably. There was a mixture of good-nature and pene- 
‘“‘ tration about him, of dignity and simplicity, that made him 
‘“‘ the most amiable man I have ever known.” Every day he 
kept a liberal and open table, served with profusion: he had an 
immense number of livery servants, a crowd of maestri di camera, 
di capella, grooms and pages, and continual fctes, concerts, con- 
versazioni,—in fact, a court. On the master’s part there was 
nothing like hauglitiness or stiffness: the kindest reception was 
given to every body, suited, no doubt, to their rank and age, 
but not with such distinctions as to make politeness affronting. 
A. tone of noble and decorous gallantry prevailed; many women 
were always present of high rank, of striking beauty, some- 
times of light conduct, but there was never any scandal in the 
French palace: whatever is agreeable and graceful was to be 
found there—nothing more. In short, Bernis maintained through- 
out an air of the utmost grandeur, represented his country 
with imposing state, and enjoyed at the Vatican, as well 
as Versailles, unquestioned honour. In his palace in the 
Corso, the cardinal de Bernis had all the honours of sovereignty. 
He used to say, with graceful affectation, that he “kept the 
French inn in one of the highways of Europe,”—an inn, in- 
deed, where kings rested. 

The ideas of Pius VI. were not only gorgeous, but truly 
grand; and, what is rare in a pope, their greatness was applied 
to the progress of industry, to material and practical improve- 
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ments. If he had confined himself to the inferior reputation of 
an antiquary, history would have left his name to the catalogues 
of museums. She would have passed over the feeble imitator of 
the Medici, who, mistaking vanity for enthusiasm, vainly sought 
to recover Italy from her dying state. But Pius VI. had a 
mind of a loftier cast; his views did not stop at the marbles 
in his collections, or the groups of adorers prostrated at his 
feet. His love for humanity prompted him to relieve it, 
nor was he content with a mere customary charity, which 
is often exclusive; visits to hospitals, and indiscriminate 
alms-giving, could not satisfy his generous compassion. Too 
many popes have regarded Rome only as an assemblage of 
palaces and churches; but Pius V1. observed that at a short 
distance beyond lay the commencement of a desert—a beautiful 
desert, which no painter or poet would exchange for the most 
productive soil, but where men who are neither painters or poets 
may barely live, but never find health. He learned that this 
lovely coast, so often celebrated, the shore once covered with 
towns and villas, drained by canals, enriched by ports, the 
points and promontories surmounted by moles, lighthouses, and 
temples,— Laurentum, Ardeus, Lavinia, Antium,—in short, the 
whole theatre of the last six books of the Aineid, had returned 
to the barbarous times of Latinus and Evander. Grass had 
overgrown the ruins, and the cottages, which had once been 
supplanted by palaces, had re-appeared. What a country and 
what cottages !—a barren arid soil, and unpeopled plains undu- 
lating like the sea; the only objects breaking the monotony 
being a few arches of a broken aqueduct, or the shaft of an 
isolated column, with a troop of buffaloes, chased by herdsmen 
clothed in skins and mounted on untamed horses. 

Further along the strand, under the shade of a tuft of cork or 
ash trees, might be seen a rude hut, the haunt of a few charcoal- 
burners or fishermen, pale and sallow with fever. Wretched dis- 
trict, where even theft is scarcely possible, not from the ab- 
sence of immorality, but of inhabitants !—a shifting and pes- 
tilential soil lying at the very gates of Rome. At the foot of 
the Apennines, on the frontiers of the ancient Campania, a wide 
valley opens, extending to the sea. ‘I'wo rivers, the Ufenso and 
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the Amaseno, fed by a multitude of little streams, convert it, 
especially in the rainy season, into a vast marsh: hence its name, 
the Pontine Marshes.* 

Pius VI. resolved to render these marshes healthy, but unfor- 
tunate suggestions led to the failure of these wise projects. Su- 
perior as he was to his immediate predecessors as a statesman, 
he sank almost to their level from want of perseverance, and 
especially from a tendency to that complaint, unknown in our 
day, but which had been for ages hereditary in the papacy— 
nepotism. 

Under his favour the Jesuits attempted to regain the place 
they had lost, but their efforts were not crowned with success. 
Pius VI. pitied them in secret, and only awaited an oppor- 
tunity to declare his protection openly, but circumstances 
delayed this avowal. The Society of Jesus, which had been 
broken up, now gathered together its scattered members. 
Florida Blanca, in his eagerness and activity, sought to ex- 
tort from the pope a new confirmation of the brief. The 
Spanish envoy resumed the prayers and threats which he 
had by turns employed upon Ganganelli, but his con- 
duct was far from bringing about the same result. In Cle- 
ment XIV. fear produced despair and insanity, whereas in 
the case of Pius VI. it cost him neither a day’s health nor an 
hour of his life. The shock which overcame Ganganelli could 
not even move the fortunate Braschi; and what in Clement XIV. 
was a wide, deep, envenomed wound, in Pius VI. scarcely 
amounted to a trifling scratch. His courage was reserved for 
other trials, and the arts of the Jesuits and diplomatists had 
no power to disturb his serenity. Braschi knew the value of 
life, and did not throw away its emotions. It would therefore 
be useless to relate these intrigues, the faint image or feeble echo 
of the negotiations of the preceding pontificate. They may be 
told in a few words: Spain had lost none of her activity, and 
France followed in her steps from habit, whilst the pope opposed 
to these two courts the stratagems of perpetual adjournment. 


* Count de Tournon, Etudes sur Rome, book v. chap. 9. This work is 
the most correct and interesting that has been published on the states of the 
church, considered politically and economically. 
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The principal question at this period was the fate of the 
general of the Jesuits; Ricci was languishing in captivity, and 
Spain demanded that he should be sentenced. Pius VI. wished 
at all risks to avoid this, and in order to gain time he negotiated 
the removal of his prisoner into Tuscany: his perplexity was 
great, but it was brought to a close by Ricci’s death. The aged 
head of the Society died at the castle of St. Angelo, after pro- 
testing in writing his own innocence and that of his Order. Ricci 
winds up the simple recital of the purity of his intentions with 
these words: “* What I have said, I have said for the honour of 
my Order, and with no other motive.”” What is to be concluded 
from this restriction? Does it not give room to suppose cal- 
culation even at the last? Would it naturally be taken for the 
independent and sincere expression of a duty fulfilled? There 
is certainly some obscurity in this language, but it is not well 
to cavil at the words of a dying man; at the point of death a 
mistake is more ready than an untruth. 

The departure of Florida Blanca followed soon after Ricci’s 
death, and was another relief to the pope. The rude envoy of 
Spain was called to the head of the cabinet of Madrid ; whilst his 
predecessor in the ministry, the gentle and inoffefive Grimaldi, 
succeeded him at Rome. Pius VI. gained by this exchange, 
but he could not hope to escape, even at a distance, from the 
restless watchfulness of Florida Blanca, who warmly insisted on 
his demands, and solicited with more vehemence than ever the 
long-desired canonization of Palafox, bishop of Osma. 

History would pass over these details did they not contain the 
account of two very decided parties in the Romish church—the 
supporters and the opponents of the Jesuits. The Spaniard, John 
Palafox, born in 1600, had been bishop of Puebla de los Angeles 
in Mexico. He had become famous for his virtues, and still 
more for his struggle with the Society of Jesus, which he 
denounced to the court of Rome. Palafox died bishop of Osma 
in Castille, on the 30th of September, 1659. The Jesuits hated 
his memory, whilst the whole people of Spain were passionately 
attached to it. The king, clergy, peasants, and the mountaineers 
of the Sierra Morena, all demanded the apotheosis of Palafox ; 
in fact it became a subject of national interest. Now-a-days it is 
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difficult to understand the importance of such a matter. In the 
eighteenth century the name of Palafox occurred perpetually in 
the despatches addressed to Rome: the king of Spain exerted 
himself indefatigably to obtain his canonization, and the other 
Catholic courts seconded his efforts. The resistance of the Jesuit 
party was as tenacious as the solicitations of Spain were ardent. 
Nothing cauld tire out the combatants. The debate lasted fifty- 
one years, under four pontificates (from 1726 to 1777), but still 
without any issue. Pius VI. held a meeting to determine the 
question, and he took the votes, but decided nothing. 

The king of Spain insisted on a canonization: the Jesuits also 
wished to have a saint, and after a long search they found one,— 
a Frenchman. ‘ Admire,” said they, “that Providence, which 
draws its elect even from the midst of the Amalekites.” He 
was a beggar, which was a still happier chance; his ignorance 
eclipsed the false lights of philosophy. His name was Labre : 
his dead body was found leaning against a curbstone, and pre- 
serving all the freshness of life. ‘This report set the neighbouring 
town in a ferment: the entire population rushed to the church, 
where the corpse was exposed for three days. All threw them- 
selves at the 4: of the new intercessor ; guards were obliged to 
be posted, and none but the sick admitted,—who came back 
cured. But posthumous miracles were not enough,—no one had 
ever heard of Labre before, and it was necessary to revert to his 
life. He was declared to be a prophet, but what his revelations 
had been, remained a secret; people’s minds were however pre- 
pared for great things. A French painter, wishing to profit by 
the fashion, pretended to have known the saint, and produced his 
portrait; he had it engraved, and sold 40,000 copies in twenty- 
four hours. Inshort, the enthusiasm became so general, that the 
cardinal vicar named a commission of twelve persons to proceed 
to the beatification. Everybody left his name at the palace of 
the Cardinal de Bernis, and offered him congratulations on this 
accession of glory to France. Bernis received them politely ; 
he was conversant with human nature, and wished above all to 
live in peace.* 

* This is the tone in which Bernis spoke of Labre :—“ They are printing 
here the Life of the French beggar, with a list of his pretended miracles ; 
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The zeal for Labre was at its height, when at the end of a 
few months it ceased as if by magic. When the virtues of Labre 
were mentioned, the friends of the Jesuits scarcely answered ; 
when his prophecies or miracles were spoken of, they were silent 
or changed the conversation. The ex-Jesuit Zaccaria, who was 
employed in writing the life of this worker of miracles, stopped 
the printing of his book. What had happened? Here was at 
first a mystery, but it soon came to light: the Jansenists were 
jealous of their antagonists: they had supported Clement XIV. 
but without success. Whether from bad management or spite, 
they found no one to replace him, and they set up a claim to 
the saint of the Jesuits: * to make a Jansenist of Labre was 
a party mancuvre. A report was spread that the saint used 
to read the works of a father Lejeune, a disciple of Quesnel : 
from this moment Labre ceased to effect cures, and prophesied 
no more. 

The whole affair seemed at an end: Labre, belonging to 
Port-Royal, ceased to be of any importance. But the Jesuits 
did not consider themselves beaten, and obstinately maintained 
that Labre had never read the books of Quesnel’s church,—the 
proof of which was that he could not read.f 

This absurd anecdote seems quite unworthy of history, and 
would be so, if Labre, now completely forgotten, had not at 
this period attracted so much the attention of Europe: for a 
time every diplomatic despatch was filled with a mention of this 
man. Pius VI. took no active part in this reaction of Jesuitism : 


the ex-Jesuit Zaccaria is the author. .... It is very certain that in this 
matter (the beatification of Labre) none of the rules established 1 the con- 
gregation of rites are attended to; enthusiasm carries everything before it. 
The least of its bad effects probably will be its absurdity.”—Despatch of 
18th June, 1783. 

* The Cardinal de Bernis, after giving all these details, finishes with 
these words :—‘‘ A few days ago, any one who attached weight to these 
observations would have been held impious.” He adds: “From the news 
I have just recerved from Rome, it seems that the Jesuit party will not 
give up the canonization of Labre. I know, however, that the sacred 
college has quite changed its opmion on this subject.”— Despatch of 29th 
July, 1783, dated Albano, where the cardinal was bishop, and passed the 
summer. All this story of Labre belongs, as is seen, to the year 1783; and 
is given here by anticipation. 

¢ Labre was only beatified under the pontificate of Pius VII. It was 
one of the consequences of the Jesuits’ triumph. 
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he shut his eyes and let things take their course, absorbed by 
more pressing and weightier interests. In fact his relations with 
the court of Vienna required all his attention ; and the reader 
would be ill acquainted with the spirit of this epoch, if we left 
him in ignorance of what was passing between Joseph IT. and 
Pius VI.—the pope and the emperor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Joseph II.—His ecclesiastical reforms—Visit of Pius VI. to Vienna—1782 
and 1804. 


THE illustrious Maria Theresa had breathed her last, and 
Joseph IJ. ascended the throne. His accession to the hereditary 
sovereignty of Hungary, Bohemia, and Austria, signalized a new 
era in the relations of the church and the empire; or rather it 
revived, although in a very different degree, the days of their 
ancient antagonism. Maria Theresa had averted the explosion 
of these differences, which, it was easy to foresee, would break 
out at her death. Thus, a knowledge of all that relates to the 
early period of the government of Joseph, is indispensable to a 
correct acquaintance with the ecclesiastical history of this por- 
tion of the eighteenth century. 

“Up to the present time,” writes Joseph to Kaunitz on the 
very night of the death of Maria Theresa, ‘‘ I have studied only 
to be an obedient son, and this is nearly all I have learnt.” 
This was a great mistake ; but in the first moments of his acces- 
sion Joseph might deceive himself as to the past, and imagine 
himself an obedient son. Joseph and his mother never under- 
stood one another, and their lives had passed in a continual but 
latent contest; nevertheless death heals past differences, diminishes 
resentment, and substitutes a respectful and tender feeling of 
forgiveness for the bitterness of griefs or injuries. As soon as 
Maria Theresa was dead, every association seemed to endear her 
memory to Joseph,—habit, veneration, gratitude, pride, all in 
turn invested her character with affectionate reverence. Of all 
the honours which that great woman bequeathed to the young 
emperor, the highest was, in his eyes, the title of her son When 
he surveyed the numerous portraits of her in the palace at Vienna, 
Joseph recalled, with a melancholy feeling of pride, the great and 
unexpected success which had marked her career, the numerous 
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advantageous alliances she had made, the marked renown she had 
acquired, her heroic courage in misfortune, and her spotless and 
unexampled purity, in spite of all the seductions of youth, 
beauty, and power. ‘To crown all these reminiscences, Joseph 
remembered with pride that the infant whom Maria Theresa had 
held in her arms, when she presented him to the faithful Hun- 
garians, was himself. 

These impressiuns, however, although strong and serious, were 
not likely to retain their force: the emperor mourned for his 
mother; but after paying this tribute to nature, he turned his 
thoughts at once to the future. This was, indeed, a solemn 
moment for a young monarch of so ardent a temperament. 
Freed from all tutelage and restraint, he was now the head of a 
mighty empire. Death had dissolved the sacred ties of nature, 
and given him independence; and the imperial crown, which 
had been a plaything in his hands, had at last become the symbol 
of real authority. The command of the troops, which until then 
had been a source of vexation, was no longer a mere shadow of 
power ; and when he called them to the field as their lord and 
master, his will would no longer be restrained by another; the 
love of glory would no longer be chargeable as an act of 
rebellion! The army was at his sole disposal, the decrees 
of one single will and authority were thenceforth to be the 
law of the empire, whilst the wealth and resources of four 
kingdoms were at his command to execute that will; nor had he 
longer to apply submissively to a minister for any little pecuniary 
grant. Here was an end to all quarrels and artifice, to all 
secrets leading to explanations, and explanations degenerating 
into disputes. Instead of constraint, discord, wounded vanity, 
and the perpetual failure of the best-concerted plans, Joseph 
might now look forward to general tranquillity, respect, and abun- 
dance,—the guarantee of success abroad, and the consequence of 
internal reform. The able minister who managed the affairs of 
the state would be retained ; but he would thenceforth regard the 
emperor as his liege sovereign, perhaps as a friend, and no longer 
in the light of a courtier. Here was truly a vast and noble 
prospect; a great career opened to the emperor, to succeed and 
to reward his long and irksome period of probation. 

Flattering thoughts and expectations such as these doubtless 
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occurred to the mind of Joseph II., and weighed in the scale 
against the regrets which he experienced as a son. He yielded 
to their influence readily, and his ambition was kindled by 
laudable motives and sincere intentions. Struck with the nu- 
merous admitted abuses which existed in Austria under the 
reigns of his predecessors, he directed his attention, as soon as he 
ascended the throne, not to their reformation, but abolition. 

He desired the welfare of his subjects, but he wished to ac- 
complish it in a uniform manner; he could not enter at all into 
the moral characters, habits, reminiscences, or prejudices of 
others—a faculty which is even more necessary to the sovereign 
than to the poet. His subjects were in his eyes merely ill- 
arranged masses, and he resolved to effect a general and arith- 
metical revision of them—that is to say, to treat all the various 
countries he governed, -notwithstanding their discordant or 
opposite characters, as one whole, naturally connected and 
compacted together. Animated as he was by high and proud 
motives, and an ardent desire to promote the public welfare, 
Joseph recognised only one instrument of civilization—the 
exercise of a purely arbitrary sway: he went straight onward, 
following a narrow path, and not conceiving the possibility of 
any other. If, in these first moments of infatuation, his thoughts 
were turned to a popular revolt, caused by the despotic exercise 
of his benevolent views,—if he by chance imagined that a nation 
might refuse to be rendered prosperous and happy on these con- 
ditions,—he must have rejected this idea as a chimerical ab- 
surdity. 

This direction of his thoughts, or rather this turn of his cha- 
racter, was confirmed by his pride. Joseph imagined himself gifted 
with every kind of talent—legislation, administration, war, ap- 
peared to be all natural to him, and he entered upon this vast 
career without fear or hesitation.* According to his own repre- 
sentation, the scruples of Maria Theresa had repressed his om- 
niscience ; from the height of his disdain he looked down con- 
temptuously upon mankind ; and, imagining himself delegated by 


* Joseph IT. often said that “ Providence had endowed sovereigns with a 

liar instinct for governing, and that their opinions and advice ought to 

ve a natural preference over the counsels of their ministers.”—Despatch 
of Prince Louis de Rohan, July 10th, 1778. 
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Providence to the accomplishment of a great task, he engaged in 
it without pity and without fear. 

Joseph II. resolved, above all, to destroy the ecclesiastical 
domination which had for ages been established in Germany: he 
was indignant that an emperor should bow before a Jesuit. The 
Order was suppressed in the hereditary states of the house of 
Austria, but its spirit still survived. Nor was the institution 
of St. Ignatius the only adversary which Joseph had deter- 
mined to subdue: he coveted a power over all the clergy, and 
especially over their wealth. This was a project which had 
been long postponed, but his determination to carry it into 
execution was fixed and irrevocable. In this resolution he was 
confirmed by his brother the Grand Duke of Tuscany,* and 
especially, at the time of his journey into the south of France, 
by the Archbishop of Toulouse, afterwards Cardinal of Lo- 
menia.t 

Since the Reformation, and above all since the thirty years’ 
war, religious liberty had entirely disappeared in the Austrian 
states. The schools and seminaries were exclusively in the 
hands of the Jesuits, a society which was still in its infancy, but 
born to command. Their doctrine was established, without op- 
position, in the palace of the emperors and the archdukes of 
Austria; it ruled the Electors of Bavaria, and thenceforth none 
of these princes imagined his soul to be safe unless it was in the 
charge of a Jesuit. 

These monarchs were indissolubly attached not only to the 
Holy See, but to the temporal interests of the papacy, by re- 
ligious zeal and habit, strengthened by hostility to the encroach- 
ing spirit of Protestantism. The weak-minded emperors of this 
period, such as Rodolph, Leopold, and Ferdinand, recognised 
unhesitatingly the power of the See of Rome. Nothing disturbed 
the repose of the imperial palaces, which were guarded and be- 
sieged by legates, cardinals, princely prelates, and Jesuits—a 
host of priests of every denomination and monks of every 
colour. 

Notwithstanding the spirit of innovation which actuated the 
emperor Joseph I., the uncle of Maria Theresa, on the 


* Breteuil to i ro July 26th, 1775. 
¢ Caraccioli, Vie de Joseph IT, p. 84. 
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accession of that princess, the German clergy remained at heart 
attached to the Holy See. The empress, just escaped from so many 
perils and disasters, had paid little attention to religious reforms, 
whilst her piety also deterred her from so bold an enterprise. 
Gifted, however, in a high degree with that perfection of good 
sense which is the true genius of sovereigns, she had perceived, 
during her misfortunes, the extreme difference of civilization 
which rendered the Catholic portion of Germany so inferior to 
the Protestant States. She saw that this was no effect of natural 
causes, the soil of Austria being more fertile than the sands of 
Brandenburg ; but that the true cause of the inferiority was to 
to be found in the circumstance, that Austria, fertile as she is, 
possesses too many convents and too few farms. Maria Theresa 
was struck by this fact: she attempted to diminish the former 
and to multiply the latter ; but an invincible obstacle opposed this 
wise design, and that opposition (who would imagine it?) came 
from England, at that time the all-powerful and imperious ally of 
the young sovereign. We have already seen, at the time of the 
fall of the Jesuits in Portugal and Rome, the strange intervention 
of the Protestant powers in purely Catholic affairs.* In this case 
England became the apologist for mendicant monks. Had Austria 
turned her attention to the resources of her national industry, 
she would eventually have dispensed with British subsidies, and 
this was at all hazards to be prevented. 

This position of affairs, favourable to the Holy See, might 
have long continued, and the pope might have been satisfied with 
a peaceful statw quo, guaranteed by the Protestants. Clement 
XITI., nevertheless, gave the signal for an imprudent contest : 
instead of flattering the servile disposition of the princely abbés 
and crowned prelates, he first attacked an ecclesiastical elector, 

* The following is an example of this strange and characteristic alliance: 
— At the electoral diet of Joseph, as King of the Romans, a suit between the 
Cardinal-bishop of Spires and the Count Styrum, his coadjutor and afterwards 
his successor, divided Germany. The Elector of Mayence undertook to decide 
the question in concurrence with the Court of Rome, which desired to transfer 
the affair to its tribunal, and to claim the metropolitan jurisdiction. The 
nuncios, in order to paralyze the measures of this prince, endeavoured to 
gain the Protestant Electors to their views, and they succeeded. The Electors 
of Brandenburg and Hanover saw readily, that since there must be a head 
of the Catholic Church in Germany, it was better that he should reside on 


the banks of the Tiber than on the Rhine; and they voted conformably to 
the wishes of the Court of Rome. . 
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the Archbishop of Mayence. After imposing some unusual 
taxes upon this sovereign, he ordered his nuncio to interfere in an 
unwarrantable manner with the jurisdiction of the archbishopric of 
Cologne, arbitrarily opposing the secularization of some monas- 
teries which that Elector wished to erect into noble chapters in 
the archbishopric of Munster. In short, by arbitrary nomina- 
tions, by an entire disregard of ancient usages, and, above all, 
by an illegitimate extension of the nuncial prerogatives, Clement 
XIII. confounded the temporal with the spiritual power, assailed 
the Germanic constitution, and drew upon himself the hostility 
of the ecclesiastical Electors, as Germans, as prelates, and as 
sovereigns. 

The Archbishop of Mayence, putting himself at the head of 
these disaffected princes, retaliated by an open attack upon the 
Jesuits, suppressing two or three convents and several shrines. 
He drew up a long and detailed memorial, in which he accused 
the pope of having violated the Concordat of Aschaffenburg, 
concluded in the year 1448 between the Emperor Frederick 
IIT. and Pope Nicholas V.; of having usurped the collation of 
benefices which conferred political rights; and, finally, of having 
ventured to create princes of the empire. A circumstantial and 
acrimonious recapitulation accompanied this memorial. The 
Elector presented this document to the Emperor Joseph II., who 
received it with a feeling of inward pleasure, although with ap- 
parent coldness. The germ of all that he subsequently attempted 
is contained in this memorial of the Elector; and, as his own 
enterprises served as a model to the constituent assembly of 
France, the source of the great social reformation in that country 
may possibly be traced to Germany. 

The empéror was impatient to assail the Holy See. We have 
seen that, by the agency of Count de Firmian, governor of 
Lombardy, he interdicted the use of the bull in Cana Domini, 
and favoured liberty of conscience at Lemberg, the capital of his 
newly conquered territory of Gallicia. His mother had restrained 
him from any active measures; they were at that time agreed, 
although their motives were different. Maria Theresa wished to 
have all her children nobly provided for ; whilst Joseph, com- 
paratively indifferent to his family, was meditating that ascend- 
ancy in Germany which was the dream of his life. In order 
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to attain this two-fold object, they compelled Maximilian, the 
youngest of the archdukes, to take orders. This voluptuous 
prince felt an honest repugnance to enter on a career so little in 
conformity with his inclinations, but his resistance was soon 
ended; Maximilian perceived that no other resource was open 
to him, and that he could only obtain opulence and liberty by 
acquiescing in this decision. It was the injunction of a brother, 
who would soon be his sovereign, and perhaps of his mother 
also, and Maximilian yielded. Thenceforth the court of Vienna 
thought only of concentrating in its own hands all the great 
benefices of Germany. 

Maximilian was appointed coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Cologne; but the reversion of that electorate was deemed insuf- 
ficient, and the court of Austria sought to procure for him other 
large bishoprics, amongst which was that of Munster. The King 
of Prussia, the protector of the independence of the Germanic 
princes, attempted to frustrate this project, and threatened the 
chapters, but the influence of the court of Vienna induced the 
pope to yield. 

The cabinets of Madrid and Versailles complained in strong 
terms of this measure. The latter, although circumspect in its 
conduct towards Austria, was less under the control of Marie- 
Antoinette than has been imagined, and authentic diplomatic 
documents prove that in more than one instance the opposition 
of the Vergennes ministry to Austria was resolute and per- 
severing. Maria Theresa met this with tender protestations, and 
Joseph nourished in his heart a bitter enmity to France. 

This was the extent of the complaints which the court of 
Rome could bring against the Austrian sovereigns, and they 
were certainly very slight. Although readily disposed to com- 
plain, the pope had reason to congratulate himself: as long as 
Maria Theresa lived, the relations of Rome with the house of 
Austria were friendly and peaceful; whilst the former was ex- 
posed to the attacks of all the Catholic sovereigns, and able to 
oppose to them merely the equivocal friendship, the humiliating 
protection of princes who did not recognize the authority of 
the Holy See, the pope found consolation only in the piety of the 
empress and the hereditary devotion of Austria. Rome had 
no longer any hopes but in Vienna. 
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It was natural to expect that the news of the death of Maria 
Theresa would cause great uneasiness at Rome. She had been 
the protectress of the Holy See, and had never yielded to the 
modern philosophy ; nevertheless, even during her reign, clear- 
sighted observers had discerned the symptoms of a religious 
revolution. Pius VI., who was an optimist by nature, saw 
nothing, and wished to see nothing: the recognition of the Holy 
See is limited to circumstances which have already taken place. 

At all events, prudence required that the conduct of the 
Papal Court, with regard to the election of a successor to the 
empress, should be marked with discretion and management : 
above all, it was requisite to avoid giving any offensive pretext 
to a prince whose turbulence was well known, and whose lean- 
ing to the philosophical party was suspected. If Joseph should 
venture to attack the prerogatives of the Holy See, it was politic 
to leave the responsibility of his measures to himself; and perhaps 
a just regard for the religious feeling of his subjects would induce 
him to defer, or at least to mitigate, his hostility. Whether this 
reasoning was strictly accurate or no, it was at all events the 
safest for the pope to act upon; and his first measure should 
have been to conciliate the Austrian monarchy, by a just expres- 
sion of respect for the memory of Maria Theresa. But the pon- 
tiff wholly disregarded so reasonable and natural a line of policy ; 
and, with an inconceivable forgetfulness of all the dictates of 
ordinary prudence, he insulted the memory of Maria Theresa 
and excited the anger of Joseph IT. 

On the death of Catholic sovereigns of the highest rank, the 
pope always assembles the cardinals in consistory, communicates 
to them the loss which the Church has sustained, and performs 
a funeral service in the chapel of the Vatican ; this is an observ 
ance consecrated by immemorial usage. Pius VI. refused these 
last honours to the Empress of Germany, the Queen of Hungary 
and of Bohemia. His friends represented to him forcibly the 
inexpediency and danger of such an injurious proceeding: but 
Pius VI. argued that such marks of distinction had never been 
conferred on the consorts of the sovereigns. The cardinals, and 
especially Bernis, argued that Maria Theresa was not simply the 
consort of a sovereign, but a great queen in her ‘own right, 
independently of any alliance; nevertheless Pius VI. persisted 
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obstinately in his resolution, which he carried so far as to pro- 
hibit his domestic prelates from wearing mourning. 

Joseph could scarcely have anticipated that the pope would 
thus second his own projects; but as it suited the emperor's views 
to exhibit towards the Court of Rome disdain rather than indig- 
nation, he was satisfied with adding these words at the close of 
the despatch of his minister, the Cardinal Herzan, ‘It matters 
little to me whether the Bishop of Rome is polite or rude.”* 

This expression was not sincere; it was of great importance 
to him that the pope should be wanting in address, and he hesi- 
tated not to avail himself of the papal deficiency. 

If Braschi had taken his cue from Joseph, he could not 
have served him more agreeably. So weak a motive could 
doubtless neither have originated nor decided the projects of 
reform which had entered the emperor’s head: matured by con- 
straint, they would naturally burst forth spontaneously, and no 
outward cause had increased the violence of such a desire. But 
Austria is Catholic, and attached to the ancient symbol of the 
faith ; this religion, rooted in the habits and character of the 
country, could only be counterbalanced by the national love for 
the Austrian dynasty ; and hitherto these two sentiments had co- 
existed and strengthened one another. Austria saw in her princes 
an example of reverence and submission to the Holy See. It 
was therefore the height of imprudence and bad policy in any 
pope to disturb the connection which existed between these 
two national sentiments: the disrespect shown to the memory of 
Maria Theresa was felt deeply by the people of Austria, and this 
circumstance afforded the best pretext to Joseph for testifying his 
displeasure toward the Court of Rome. An edict of general 
toleration proclaimed the plans of Joseph II. to the empire and 
the Court of Rome: it was conceived in the following terms :— 

‘6 Convinced of the pernicious effects of all violence done to 
the rights of conscience, and of the essential advantages of a 
true Christian toleration, his apostolical, imperial, and royal 
Majesty decrees, that the private exercise of their religion shalk 
be permitted to all his Protestant subjects of the Helvetic Con- 
fession and the Confession of Augsburg, as well as to all his 


* Breteuil to Vergennes, February 18, 1781. 
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subjects of the Greek religion, in all parts of the Austrian mo- 
narchy where they are found in sufficient numbers. 

‘‘ Those who do not profess the Catholic religion shall not be 
obliged to take oaths containing any formula contrary to the 
principles of their sect, nor to assist in the processions and cere- 
monies of the established religion. 

*‘ In conferring offices the sovereign will not be influenced by 
any regard to the difference of religious opinions, but solely to 
the capacity and fitness of the parties. 

‘¢ Mixed marriages will be permitted. 

*¢ No person is to be punishable on religious grounds, unless 
he has violated the civil law.” 

Certain restrictions and explanations were introduced into the 
body of this edict, but these were the great and fundamental 
principles upon which it was framed. 

Another law followed the first, which caused no less surprise. 
The emperor ordered that the applications for marriage dis- 
pensations and other canonical matters should no longer be 
addressed to the pope, but in each diocese to the bishop, who 
was himself to cease to have any right of appeal to Rome. The 
following were among the provisions of this second edict :— 

It declared the bulls or briefs of the pope to be of no effect 
without the imperial sanction. 

It prohibited novices or persons in religious orders from 
giving donations to their convent exceeding 1200 florins. 

Convents placed under the discipline of the diocesan bishops 
were declared withdrawn from the authority of the heads of their 
order, for the most part foreign. 

The bulls Unigenitus and In Cena Domini were to be torn 
from the church books. 

The ordinations of priests were postponed. 

The edict also decreed— 

The suppression of monasteries, and principally those of the 
Carthusians ;—the monastery of Pavia, a marvel of riches and 
architecture, included. 

The suppression of the multiplicity of benefices. 

The suppression of several chapters, and the application of 
their revenues to the public treasury. 
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The suppression of the theological schools established jn the 
monasteries. 

We must stop here: to extract all the ordinances which 
Joseph II. accumulated in the space of a year would be to defy, 
as he did, both time and patience, but we have given the 
principal ones. Scarcely had they appeared, when violent re- 
monstrances were raised on all sides, which at the present day 
it is difficult to comprehend. -Accustomed as we are to the 
natural consequences of the principles established by Joseph ITI., 
we can discover in them nothing to cause any surprise. But 
the point of view has changed: such principles were at that 
period formidable novelties, for although sovereigns had leagued 
with the philosophy of the age, they had not taken up arms in 
its defence. This was a precedent and an example which ac- 
quired increased weight, and was the more formidable, as it 
emanated from the throne of the Germanic emperors. We can 
scarcely enter into the excitement and astonishment which these 
measures raised; at the period of their occurrence it was all 
new,—at the present day we are accustomed to it all. We have 
witnessed revolutions until they almost cease to affect us, 
whereas that period was marked by tranquillity and repose; in 
fact life itself was only felt in actual conflict, but that conflict is 
now irrevocably ended. 

The character of Joseph II. can only be correctly appreciated 
by divesting it of the traditionary prejudices of the past and of 
present impressions. The first characteristic of his conduct, we 
should say, was courage. The principle upon which his reforms 
in religious matters were based was equitable, regular, and irre- 
proachable. Occupying the first rank among the sovereigns of 
Europe, Joseph was not daunted by political ideas which, founded 
as they are upon the natural rights of man, are at the present day 
recognised as such. He looked to the future, and thought 
to anticipate its progress; seeking a rapid and exclusive en- 
joyment of its promises, and forcing the development of his 
projects. In one single year—the year which followed his ac- 
cession—he expended the glory of several reigns, and the success 
of his life was exhausted. But Joseph had another weakness,— 
he confounded great matters and small, just and unjust. He 
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imagined that he was legalizing the rights of conscience, whilst, 
from misunderstanding them, he carried his reform into the 
minutest details of an arbitrary discipline. In the same docu- 
ment we find, side by side, regulations respecting the free exer- 
cise of religious worship, and minute directions for processions 
and funeral rites. At one time, as a legislator, he stooped to 
strip the images of the Madonna, ornamented, according to the 
custom of the south, with glittering apparel and artificial flowers ; 
at another time he would regulate the number of wax-lights to 
be used. Frederick, edified by his piety, called him “ mon frere 
le sacristain.” Sometimes, too, his want of judgment frustrated 
his good intentions; the care which he bestowed on the re- 
pression of mendicity, by useful regulations, claims our respect ; 
but we are disgusted at his causing an association to be publicly 
announced in the Catholic churches of the empire under the 
foolish title of the Guild of Brotherly Love. Inconsistency, 
moreover, diminished the value of Joseph’s efforts, and gave 
them the appearance of capriciousness and prejudice. The 
emperor had suppressed the plurality of benefices, and deprived 
Cardinal Migazzi of the bishopric of Watzen because its tenure 
was incompatible with that of Vienna; but, whilst he took this 
wise step, he never thought of relinquishing any of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues accumulated in the hands of his brother Maxi- 
milian; and, when the archbishop of Vienna indirectly alluded 
to this inconsistency, the emperor was obliged to reply by a 
sophism unworthy of his straightforward character, pretending 
that, in using the words “ Viros illustres,” with regard to the 
plurality of benefices, the Council of Trent had made an excep- 
tion in favour of the children of sovereigns. 

Such were the ecclesiastical reforms which Joseph II. effected. 
We have brought them thus together, because they preceded all 
the innovations which that sovereign introduced, and which, in 
some cases to his shame and in others to his honour, left no 
portion of his maternal heritage intact. 

The European governments watched these measures atten- 
tively, not from any interest in a cause which they had ceased to 
defend, and still less from any foresight of the future results 
which must follow such a disregard of things until then held 
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sacred, but from a present fear of that bold ambition which 
all these innovations indicated. They regarded political pro- 
babilities more than the personal character of Joseph IL, 
and imagined that they discerned in this ardour for reform 
a means rather than an end. Nevertheless none of the allies 
of Austria interposed its mediation between the pope and the 
emperor. JBreteuil, the French ambassador at Vienna, and 
Bernis, chargé d'affaires of the king at Rome, had anticipated 
the instructions of their court, and adopted a conciliatory course, 
—the former at the solicitation of the nuncio, and the latter actu- 
ated by an esprit de corps; but they soon received precise in~ 
structions from France, directing them to observe the strictest 
neutrality. Vergennes, although he blamed the forms which 
Joseph adopted, saw nothing reprehensible in the spirit of his 
measures; he was moreover of opinion, and with reason, that 
remonstrances from a foreign court, even of an amicable nature, 
would have the effect of stimulating instead of calming the em- 
peror’s ardour; and he feared above all, that if France took part 
in affairs of this nature, she would excite theological conten- 
tions from which she was then happily freed, and which had for 
so long a time created divisions in the kingdom. All these con- 
siderations united made Louis XVI. resolve to remain a passive 
spectator. 

As soon as Joseph had taken the first steps in this new career, 
the nuncio in dismay and alarm had appealed to the piety 
and justice of the Prince de Kaunitz; but the minister was 
little distinguished by the first of these virtues, and the second 
was in his mind subordinate to calculations of policy. He 
received the nuncio with coldness, and even severity; so far 
from quieting his fears, he increased them by intimating that the 
emperor would not consult any person with regard to the exercise 
of his authority ; and, when the nuncio reminded him of the ties 
which had constantly connected the courts of Vienna and Rome, 
——manifested, as he said, by so many acts of spiritual favour, 
and especially by the admission of several subjects of the monarchy 
into the sacred college—Kaunitz, insensible to this argument, 
intimated that it was desirable there should no longer be any 
Austrian cardinal. 
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The nuncio requested an audience of the emperor, but the 
Prince de Kaunitz prevented this; the nuncio redoubled his 
complaints and entreaties, which he urged in writing, and 
Kaunitz replied in a note, the energetic tone of which will pre- 
serve it from oblivion. ‘The emperor,” he writes, “hag not 
been a little surprised to find in the note of Monsignore 
Garampi, nuncio of the pope, blame cast upon his recent ordi- 
nanees. His imperial Majesty has read in that note, expressed 
in explicit terms, that no prince remaining in the Roman 
Catholic communion had ever thought of extending the exer- 
cise of his authority so far. His Eminence the Nuncio, with- 
out doubt involuntarily, leaves the odious consequence to be in- 
ferred from these expressions, that a prince, by extending his 
power so far, ceases to be a Catholic ; he even appears to intimate 
the possibility of circumstances sufficient to release subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. The emperor is willing to attribute 
such expressions only to the too ardent zeal of his Eminence the 
Nuncio, and believes them uttered without the knowledge of the 
Holy Father. He would even have remained silent, had it not 
come to his knowledge that his Eminence the Nuncio had com- 
municated his note to bishops of the hereditary states, and 
even to foreigners. In consequence, his Majesty orders the 
chancellor to reply to Monsignore Garampi in the following 
terms :— 

‘¢ That the abolition of notorious abuses serves the interests of 
religion ; 

“That if such abuses had been inherent in religion, it would 
entirely have lost its venerable character, and that, so far from 
being received with the pious eagerness which the moderation of 
its principles and the excellence of its morality merit, the inte- 
rests of mankind would not have permitted its adoption ; 

*‘ That the abolition of any institutions whatever which do not 
relate exclusively to the spiritual care of souls, belongs to the tem- 
poral sovereign. In this number is the external discipline of the 
church, and, above all, that of the regular clergy,—an institution 
of human invention, since it is proved that monasteries were 
unknown in the first ages of the church, and owe their creation 
to the munificence of princes. 


* 
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“In conformity with these fixed principles, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty has been not only authorised, but obliged by a sense of 
duty, to assume the direction of all that does not specially con- 
cern dogma and matters of conscience. 

“No alteration in religion is therefore contemplated. The 
apprehensions which his Eminence the Nuncio appears to 
entertain for the faith exist only in his own too sensitive imagi- 
nation. 

‘The present instrument is executed by the court and state 
chancellor, in compliance with the strict commands of his 
Imperial Majesty, in order to enable Monsignore Garampi to 
conform his future conduct to its intentions, and to give an 
assurance of the personal regard of his Majesty for his Eminence 
the Nuncio. 

‘It remains only for the chancellor of state to repeat to his 
Eminence, &c. &e. 

‘“‘ Vienna, December 9th, 1781.”* 


The repeated advances of the envoy of Pius VI. sufficiently 
manifest the uneasiness of the court of Rome. Assailed as the 
Holy See had been through a religious order which it had reared 
for its own defence, and to which it was strongly attached, that 
power had already undergone a severe trial; but what was this 
local grief and mortification in comparison with the blow with 
which it was now threatened? In addition to the loss of her 
firmest support, the friendship of the house of Austria, Rome 
now saw herself even assailed by that power, not merely in cer- 
tain prerogatives or on points of etiquette, but in her very con- 
stitution. It was no longer a question regarding particular cere- 
monies or outward observances; but the power thus assumed 
by Austria annulled the right of the priesthood to enter into the 
privacy of domestic life, to preside over all occurrences, and to 
follow and control the actions of a man from the cradle to the 
grave: at his birth, in his education, marriage, testamentary be- 
quests, death, and burial, Rome was present and exercised her 
authority: priests were the legal witnesses of the civil affairs of 
citizens. But Rome was now not only deprived of these civil 


* Correspondence of Vienna, December 12, 1781. 
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offices, but almost excluded from the sanctuary itself. Monas- 
teries, convents, fortresses of Catholicism, scattered over the land 
for the defence of acommon country, would henceforth constitute 
so many republics and colonies independent of Rome. Nor was 
this all: the blow directed against the exercise of her authority 
reached also the source of her wealth; she lost the revenues 
derived from America, her ecclesiastical dues, the income from 
briefs of eligibility, dispensations, anathemas, and reconciliations. 
In short, Rome was despoiled of all: even the liturgy, which 
in spirit as well as form was of right under her authority, was no 
longer screened from profane censure; the chants, prayers, in- 
vocations, and direction of the ceremonies were now subjected to 
secular authority. No event, since the Reformation, had ever 
assailed the Church so grievously ; indeed the Reformation itself, 
although it led to deeper and more permanent results, was not 
calculated to bring it into such contempt. 

At the former period, the blow had been dealt in the midst 
of a war, and the enemies of Rome boasted of the title; attack 
and defence were alike avowed and public. But in the pre- 
sent instance, instead of professing any outward hostility, the 
Catholic potentate who assailed the church of Rome main- 
tained every appearance of respect: so far from renouncing 
the name of Roman Catholic, like the reformers, Joseph II. 
claimed it jealously ; he was no declared enemy of the church. 
The pope had need of prudence and continual circumspec- 
tion in dealing with such an adversary; although despairing 
at heart, it was necessary to affect serenity, as the least 
symptom of impatience would expose him to the reproach of 
having provoked schism. This was a painful state of dissi- 
mulation, but it was the more indispensable as the Roman 
people still preserve an hereditary respect for the name of 
emperor. Such was the situation of Pius VI.; never was 
there one more surrounded by difficulties, yet his courage rose 
superior to them all. 

The pope entered upon the unequal contest, confiding entirely 
in his powers of persuasion, for which he often returned thanks 
to God. He determined to subdue Joseph II. by his eloquence, 
and the only apparent means of accomplishing this was to esta- 
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blish a correspondence with the emperor. He eagerly seized 
the first opportunity of exercising, as he thought, a sure ascen- 
dancy. The emperor wrote to him, requesting a grace, autho- 
rizing him to appoint to all the bishoprics and benefices in Lom- 
bardy. Pius V1. withheld his consent, forgetting how easily 
Joseph II. might dispense with it: he attributed that monarch’s 
reforms to caprice, regarding them as perhaps the result of so 
trivial an accident as the funeral of Maria Theresa; and he 
entertained the hope of convincing a man whose head was of 
iron, and who in his heart was an enemy to the priesthood. 
Pius VI. wrote to the emperor, but he received a harsh reply ; 
Joseph’s inflexibility was all the greater, since the bluntness 
of his manner gratified his feelings and promoted his object at 
the same time. He sent word to his Holiness, that, in case of his 
refusal, he should proceed, in virtue of his own rights, to the 
collation of the ecclesiastical benefices in the Milanese territory. 
The attempt at persuasion by means of this correspondence having 
failed, Pius VI. changed his plan of proceeding, and affected an 
imperturbable phlegm and the greatest confidence in Joseph II. 
No one could imagine what had given rise to such a sentiment, 
and Bernis especially comprehended neither the cause of this 
tranquillity or this hope. The French cardinal, who was ad- 
mitted to the intimacy of the pope, interrogated him in every 
possible way, but he was met with only perfect silence or enig- 
matical replies. Bernis could not understand a reserve which 
wounded his vanity ; his curiosity and uneasiness were also stimu- 
lated by the half-confidential statements of several trusty prelates. 
‘‘ You will soon hear a great piece of news,” said the Cardinal 
Conti to him one day; and whilst Bernis was striving to con- 
jecture the nature of this news, he was informed through his 
private letters that a visit from Pius VI. was expected at Vienna. 
Astonished at such an extraordinary rumour, and offended at 
receiving the information through an indirect channel, Bernis 
went at once to the pope, who did not conceal his project. The 
holy father admitted that, after having exhausted all argument 
and entreaty with the emperor, he had proposed to him a con- 
ference in the capital of the empire. 

Joseph accepted this proposal, which highly flattered his 
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pride; nevertheless he concealed his pleasure, affected indiffer- 
ence, and represented to the pope that, if by this journey he 
hoped to shake his resolutions, his Holiness might spare himself 
the trouble ; but adding, that his respectful and devoted son would 
be happy to receive such a singewar favour,—so the emperor 
expressed it in an autograph letter. Thenceforth the sovereign 
and his minister each acted his part: Joseph displayed attention 
and respect towards the pope, and left the less gracious office of 
affecting disdain and severity to the Prince de Kaunitz, who, 
when consulted by the nuncio, only enlarged upon the useless- 
ness of this journey éo Vienna. 

The resolution of Pius VI. faltered for an instant; but the 
peror, when informed of his hesitation, laughed at it, and de- 
clared in public that, after having announced his visit, the pope 
would only bring ridicule upon himself if he refused to accom- 
plish it. This taunt decided Pius VI. In vain did Bernis, for- 
getting the neutrality enjoined on him by his court, attempt to 
dissuade the pope from a step upon which he had not been con- 
sulted; in vain did his reason, rendered eloquent by his offended 
pride, represent to his Holiness every argument which might 
deter him from his project. Bernis was not listened to, and the 
resolution of Pius VI. remained immovable. 

From this moment the French cardinal put himself at the head 
of the party which opposed the journey to Vienna,—a party 
which was numerous, because this removal of the head of the 
church would disconcert the routine of affairs at Rome. A 
kind of petty amicable struggle now arose between the pope 
and the cardinal, the former proud of having kept his secret, 
and the latter piqued at not having been intrusted with it. 
Remonstrances even were used to dissuade Pius VI., but nothing 

could move him. 

The journey to Vienna was calculated to please him in several 
ways. To display in a foreign country that charm of manner 
and deportment, the effect of which began to wear out in 
Rome—to overcome the emperor in his own capital—to go 
direct into the heart and centre of that rebellious power, and 
bring back to the sheepfold the prodigal son, the descendant of 
the Cesars—to arouse the intimidated zeal of the German 
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prelates on his journey, and possibly even to plead the cause of 
the Jesuits ;—all these motives might naturally influence the 
decision of Pius. At length he set out: the news of this 
journey excited at first a general surprise throughout Europe, 
and especially in Frances but this feeling soon gave place to 
one Of indifference. 

‘At another period, perhaps,” wrote Vergennes to Bernis, 
‘‘ seeing the emperor engaging in a revolution which was likely to 
affect injuriously his whole reign, it might have been good policy 
to urge the pope to oppose all possible resistance to the enter- 
prises of that prince: such a course might have been recom- 
mended by the twofold advantage of obtaining a ruling influence 
at Rome, and of enlisting the friendship of all the discontented 
party in Germany. At the present day we carefully remove all 
ideas likely to trouble the peace of the church and state, and 
feed the passions, which are rendered more dangerous by the 
weakening of the barriers capable of restraining them. We 
should find nearly as much difficulty in attempting to prevent 
this kind of schism which is in preparation. The king thinks 
he does enough for the repose of the world by maintaining by 
his example the ancient institutions and the respect due to reli- 
gion. The support which his Majesty is willing to extend to 
religion at the present crisis would perhaps add to the evils with 
which it is threatened. I am therefore persuaded, that when- 
ever your Excellence converses with his Holiness respecting 
these fresh evils which afflict religion, you will be careful to do 
so in your character of a prince of the church, and not as the 
representative of his Majesty, who has hitherto made a point of 
not interfering in what passes between the Emperor and the Holy 
See.””* 

ThAourney of Pius VI. was a complete triumph. An envoy 
of the King of Spain met him on the road to offer the salu- 
tations of that monarch, and the towns which he honoured 
with his presence received him with idolatry. Thus, in the 
midst of continued rejoicings and triumph, and (if we may use 
the expression) borne in the arms of princes, prelates, and 

* Bernis paid little heed to this advice, and wrote a strange letter to the 
Pope on his return from Rome. 

K 
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people, the successor of the apostles reached the end of his holy 
pilgrimage. 

At Vienna this pious enthusiasm was carried to the highest 
pitch; the pope indeed could little haveanticipated such a cordial 
welcome. The whole city awaited his arrival prostrate; and all 
the women of Vienna, from the princess to the menial, lined the 
thoroughfares along which he passed. From the first moment 
that the intention of the pope was made public, no other affair was 
thought of; conversation turned only upon this single subject, 
which was commented on in a thousand various ways :—‘ The 
pope is coming! ‘The pope is coming!” Immediately the pre- 
parations were commenced, and there was a general desire to 
welcome his Holiness with the most honourable reception. These 
preparations in his capital attracted the emperor’s notice, and 
he felt that his own interest required him to receive the pope 
with every mark of filial veneration. Pius VI. wished to alight 
at the palace of the nuncio, but Joseph insisted that he should 
occupy Maria Theresa’s own apartment in the imperial palace— 
an honourable mark of attention, which the emperor urged 
solely from the necessity of residing in the same abode, in order 
to have more frequent intercourse with the pope, and to con- 
ceal from the curiosity of others the hours and number of their 
secret interviews. 

Joseph II. and his brother the Archduke Maximilian went to 
meet the pope as far as Neustadt, some leagues distant from 
Vienna. At the approach of his Holiness they alighted from 
their carriage, and Pius VI. immediately followed their example ; 
he embraced the emperor, and the two sovereigns entered 
Vienna in the imperial carriage, in the midst of an immense 
assemblage of the populace, and the ringing of bells, which 
Joseph called the artillery of the priests. The poet waalone 
wanting in these solemnities: at the instant when Pius VI. en- 
tered Vienna, Metastasio breathed his last ! 

So flattering a reception was not calculated to make the pope 
repent of his resolution, and he took a malicious pleasure in 
communicating instantly to Bernis the news of his success. 
This was indeed complete. Had the pontiff limited his views 
to external effect, he had no reason to regret the course he had 
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adopted ; never was a more august presence received with more 
sincere devotion and respect. The higher classes of society ad- 
mired the nobleness of his deportment; the ladies of rank 
in Vienna, and the Baron de Breteuil, ambassador of France, 
thought his manners perfect and his demeanour grand; in 
short, all that constitutes a pope of high rank and captivating 
deportment seemed to be concentrated in Pius VI. The 
people were transported with delight at his appearance; their 
admiration was neither aristocratical, as in the high circles 
of Vienna, nor artistic, as in the Campo-Vaccino at Rome. 
The good Viennese troubled themselves little to investigate 
the lineaments of the pope; but, filled with a lively spirit 
of faith and a religious enthusiasm, their curiosity to see 
the Holy Father seemed insatiable, and they assembled in 
crowds in the streets, churches, and squares—in short wherever 
Pius VI. passed or was to be seen. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the police, accidents were of daily occurrence, caused 
by the immense pressure of the populace upon a single spot ; but 
the public zeal did not diminish. Twenty or thirty thousand 
people followed the pope’s carriage, or thronged the space under 
the windows of his palace, entreating his benediction with loud 
cries. The banks of the Danube were lined with multitudes, 
embarking with the pious intention of seeing the Holy Father. 
In short the concourse of people from the most distant provinces 
was so great in the capital that a famine was daily appre- 
hended.* 

This excess of joy atid enthusiasm displeased Joseph,—perhaps 
it even caused him some fear.f He felt that he had not to deal 
with a philosophical people; and, whilst pursuing his own ob- 
jects,. he deemed it necessary to give convincing proofs of his 
attachment to Catholicism. An obstinate affection of his eyes 
had troubled him for a long time: secret insinuations attributed 
this to his want of faith, and some even ventured to affirm that, 
unless he came to a reconciliation with the pope, he would be 


* Contemporaneous journals: Les Martyrs de la Foi, by the Abbé 
Guillon, vol. 3; Oraison funébre de Pie VI., by Monsignore Brancadoro, 
with notes by the Abbé Dauribeau, Venice, 1799. 

t Breteuil to Vergennes. 
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struck with blindness by Heaven. Alarmed by these rumours, 
the emperor sent an ex-voto offering of golden eyes to the con- 
vent of Maria-Zell, and desired the nuns to offer up prayers for 
the preservation of his sight. But this was not all: he deemed 
it desirable to receive the communion from the hands of the 
pope himself, and waited upon him at the Lord’s Supper. In 
an address which Pius VI. delivered in consistory, he forgot to 
allude to the piety of the emperor,—an omission which was very 
simple and natural ; but Joseph required its reparation, and re- 
quested that an expression favourable to this problematical piety 
should be inserted in the printed address. 

A mixture of good and bad understanding existed between 
Joseph and Pius VI.,—a situation which was not only ridi- 
culous, but false and difficult to maintain. The emperor treated 
the pope with every appearance of respect and veneration, 
whilst the holy father professed a truly paternal friendship for 
his majesty. Nevertheless, in the midst of these touching pro- 
testations, Pius VI. gave vent to the most bitter complaints, 
confessing that he had emptied the cup to the dregs ; and indeed 
the strange and inconsistent conduct of Joseph gave sufficient 
cause for these complaints. At the very instant when, with a 
bootless zeal, he was fulfilling the functions of pontifical as- 
sistant in the various ceremonies,—in the midst of all the marks 
of reverence and respect which he lavished upon the holy Father, 
——he counteracted the effect of all this show of honour by an 
ironical treatment. As the pope passed through the streets of 
Vienna, his eye was arrested by edicts opposing his authority 
paraded on the walls; an express prohibition was intimated to 
some monks to approach his Holiness or to request any spiri- 
tual favours. The work of Febronius, and the pamphlet en- 
titled Quid est Papa? met with public encouragement. One 
trait will suffice to characterize the policy of Joseph in this in- 
stance. The bishop of Gritz in Styria, a man of exemplary 
character but limited intellect, had emerged from obscurity and 
distinguished himself by a warm opposition to the imperial 
ordinances. Joseph, irritated at this conduct, chose the day 
when the pope proceeded to Gritz, to announce to some nuns 
of that town that they were released from their vows, and 
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to send the prelate to the Court. With the same object, he 
delayed the reprimand of the bishop until the arrival of the 
pope at Vienna. He then summoned the bishop, and treated 
him in a severe and humiliating manner. The intimidated pre- 
late yielded, and the emperor immediately remanded him to his 
see, without permitting him to kiss the pope’s foot. 

As we have before said, the reforms which Joseph introduced 
were unexceptional and laudable in themselves: his views were 
not without justice, but from want of genius he was unable to 
advance to his ends by a straight and broad road, following in- 
stead crooked paths, in which he generally lost himself. Through- 
out this affair of the pontifical visit, his conduct was mean, 
tricky, and even cruel: he should not have allowed the pope 
to come to Vienna, but, having once given this permission, 
he ought not to have rendered it less gracious by miserable 
chicanery and mortifications. ‘The emperor was not called upon 
by the circumstance of the pope’s visit to change his course of 
action; and indeed to abandon the principles he had adopted 
would have been an act of weakness; but an inflexibility on 
this point was reconcilable with outward courtesy. In great 
characters grace is only the repose of strength; but to pass 
by turns from ridiculous and pusillanimous mummery to a brutal 
procedure toward an old man—a pontiff—toward that honest 
Braschi, who had drained the Pontine Marshes,—was most ig- 
noble and unworthy of a monarch; and it is to be lamented 
that Joseph II. had not a mind comprehensive enough to under- 
stand, that, without any external aid, the presence of a pope in 
the metropolis of the Germanic empire was itself sufficient to 
redeem with interest the ancient affronts of the emperors of the 
middle ages. Frederick judged thus, but Frederick was a truly 
great man. 

The homage of such a prince might console Pius VI. Fre- 
derick could not allow such an opportunity to pass without 
establishing a striking contrast between the emperor and the 
king. The Baron de Riedesel, minister of Prussia, received 
instructions to lavish every mark of respect upon the pope, 
whilst these external manifestations served as a cloak to a secret 
negotiation, which was crowned with complete success. Frede- 
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rick II. (it will perhaps excite surprise) strongly desired the 
recognition of his royal title by the sovereign pontiff, and he 
obtained it at Vienna. 

The Prince de Kaunitz followed a different line of policy. 
In his office as minister, and as an eminent nobleman, it would 
be expected that he should have set an example of refined 
courtesy ; but the intoxication of power too frequently super- 
sedes the influences of cultivation. It would be difficult to 
decide which, in reality, is the coarsest-minded,—a rude peasant 
or a spoiled favourite: the one is ignorant of what man owes to 
himself, and the other has forgotten it. 

Pius VI., after having vainly awaited a visit from the Chan- 
cellor, blinded by his authority, had the weakness to anticipate 
the visit of the minister. On a fixed day the pontiff arrived, 
and alighting from his carriage, he found the family of the 
prince dressed with magnificence, and ready to receive him 
with pious respect; but he sought in vain his host. The Pope 
was introduced into his apartments, and passed through several 
rooms without meeting him. At last Kaunitz appeared at the 
further end of a picture-gallery, in an unceremonious morning- 
dress, and received the pope with a smiling countenance and care- 
less demeanour. Instead of kissing the hand which the holy 
Father extended to him, he seized and pressed it with an air of 
familiarity. The pope concealed his displeasure, and expressed 
his admiration of the gallery of the prince, who merely acted as a 
cicerone, dragging the pope backwards and forwards, under pre- 
tence of placing him in the best light to view the pictures. 
Pius VI. hastened to put an end to this interview, for which the 
Prince de Kaunitz was far from offering any apology; his 
insulting coldness even repelled the advances which the sove- 
reign pontiff too freely offered. 

The most christian patience would find it difficult to excuse 
such an absence of the simplest marks of respect. Finding 
it impossible to obtain justice, Pius VI. ought to have quitted 
the court of a prince who permitted and perhaps commanded 
these insults. But he was intimidated, whilst at the same time 
he desired to succeed in his object ; and, what is singular enough, 
he felt a secret attraction towards Joseph. This sympathy 
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appeared to be reciprocal; but although it was a genuine 
feeling in the mind of Pius VI., it must have been less sincerely 
shared by the emperor. Be this as it may, Joseph had suc- 
ceeded in convineing the pope of his good faith; Pius believed 
him in his heart to be an excellent Catholic, and did not attri- 
bute to him any intentional error. ‘The emperor made no con- 
cession to him, but he avoided at the same time to deprive 
him of all hope, leaving an opening for the possibility of 
relinquishing his projects, and at the same time retaining his 
personal attachment by an ease of conversation and a lavish 
expression of his confidence. Joseph disclosed to the pope the 
jealousy of his mind; he drew a satirical picture of all the 
sovereigns and courts, and related to him startling anecdotes, 
sparing neither his brother-in-law, Louis X VI., nor his sove- 
reign allies. Pius VI. imagined himself admitted to the con- 
fidence of the emperor, little thinking that this necessity of 
disclosing his secret thoughts was the result of a malady which 
had become chronic. From these conversations, which were 
mere superficial gossip, Pius VI. could not gather any solid 
assurances; and, deceived by the affected simplicity of the 
emperor, he even granted concessions, which he regarded, or 
feigned to regard, as instances of success. Leaving undeter- 
mined the questions relating to the benefices of Lombardy, or 
rather, having lost all hope of retaining the disposal of them, 
Pius VI. relinquished to the bishops the right of granting dis- 
pensations, except in serious criminal cases, with the empty 
reservation of considering the bishops as legates a latere. The 
pope still had the consolution of having set limits to toleration ; 
that is to say, he obtained the consent of the emperor to the 
decree, that, after any Austrian subject had made a declaration 
of the religion in which he wished to live, he should be treated 
as an apostate if he afterwards changed his religious profes- 
sion :—a strange victory, indeed, to which Joseph must have 
yielded without diffieulty ; for nothing is less conformable to the 
spirit of the Catholic religion, the strength of which lies in pro- 
selytism. Pius VI. only succeeded in one point: he saved the 
clergy from the necessity of a political oath,—a project which 
Joseph II. had conceived, and which was unhappily realized at a 
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later period in France,—not by a sovereign, but by a sovereign 
assembly. 

Such was the issue of the negotiations of the pope: hope aban- 
doned him on every side, and he only now thought of retracing 
his steps. In his defeat, he was consoled by magnificent pre- 
sents, and by the highest honours. The emperor, followed by 
the archdukes and all his court, accompanied the pontiff: he 
returned him thanks for his glorious visit, promised to pay his 
Holiness one in return, and beseeched him to reserve for him 
the spectacle of a canonization. They parted, in tears, at the 
convent of Maria-Brunn, three leagues distant from Vienna. 
A touching inscription was ordered by the emperor to com- 
memorate this event, and he intrusted the care of this to the 
monks of Maria-Brunn; nevertheless the same evening their 
convent was sequestrated. 

The pope returned to Rome: the defenders of his policy 
asserted that, by this visit to Vienna, the pontiff had rendered a 
great service to the church, and they declared that the elo- 
quence of the holy father had prevented the scandal of a schism. 
Nevertheless this journey met with little general approbation, 
and was deemed fruitless and humiliating. 

The same event was renewed at the commencement of the 
present century, but it produced different impressions: in our 
days it caused neither ill-will nor derision. It has doubt- 
less not met with unanimous applause: prejudices, interests, 
and convictions have loudly denounced it, but without irony 
or disdain, and even with a nobleness and gravity. This 
marked contrast originates in the spirit of the age, in the cha- 
racter of men and of affairs. There is no parallel between the 
two emperors, nor any resemblance between the two pontiffs. 
The Pope who was seen at Notre Dame was humble and gentle ; 
his features reflected a heavenly tenderness, and were a true 
mirror of his soul. His extraordinary paleness and emaciated 
countenance, together with manners which were rendered august 
by their very simplicity, although they did not captivate the eye, 
yet touched the heart. Pius VI., who was above all a prince, 
required striking actions, imposing and almost theatrical scenes : 
he journeyed to the capital of Austria, followed by the taunts of 
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the different courts* and of the philosophical saloons. Pius 
VII. made his progress to France, accompanied by all the power 
of a religious re-action. Pius VI. opposed Voltaire,—Pius VII. 
went hand in hand with Chateaubriand. 


* See the following bouts-rimes, by the Count de Provence, completed by 
the Marquis de Montesquieu :— 


“ C’est en vain que de Rome aux rives du Danube, 
Notre antique mufti vient au petit galop. 
Aujourd’hui pierre ponce, autrefois pierre cube, 
Il distillait l'absinthe, i présent le sirop. 

De son vieux barométre en observant le tube 
Ii doit voir qu’on perd tout lorsqu’on exige trop.” 


Grimm, Correspondance, t. xi. p. 61, ed. Furne. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Jesuits repudiate the Brief for their suppression—Their retreat into 
Prussia—Frederick the Great protects the Jesuits and quarrels with 
the French philosophers — Causes of this disagreement — The Jesuits 
in Russia—Their opposition to the Holy See—Ambiguous conduct of 
Pius VI.—Bull for their re-establishment. 


Accorvinc to the laws of the Romish Church, the Society of 
Jesus was legally dissolved. The anathema which was hurled 
from the apostolic throne, and sanctioned ex cathedré, was 
explicit and irrevocable: it would have been criminal to appeal 
against it. Some branches of the Catholic church, and some 
spiritual corporations, had vainly tried to refer the arbitrary acts 
of the Holy See to the revision of Councils; but that opinion, if 
not always punished, yet certain to be blamed at Rome, and con- 
stantly refuted by the Jesuits, could not possibly obtain their 
assent: the contradiction would have been too manifest. They 
were not restrained by the past, but abjured it, in order to 
turn the future in their favour; they seized the only plank of 
safety which remained out of their wreck, and, with amazing 
courage, several amongst them, impeaching the legality of 
Clement XIV., appealed to a higher council. 

Some of the Jesuits, enfeebled or exhausted, consented to 
forgo the name and dress of the Order, and to conceal them- 
selves under the new titles of Fathers of the Cross, of the Faith, 
&c.; but this artifice, which met with encouragement at a later 
period, was highly offensive to the pride of those energetic men 
who composed the society. They disdained to employ a 
cowardly subterfuge, and, relying on the intentions of the suc- 
cessor of Clement XIV., they resolved to wear the insignia of 
Loyola in the presence of the powers who had publicly pro- 
scribed them. While they were the objects of persecution to the 
Catholic sovereigns, they looked around, and saw clearly that 
the Protestant monarchs were about to become their patrons. In 
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that age of sophistry, the Jesuits owed their protection to the 
spirit of contradiction. 

It was not enough for them to find a power which treated 
every different sect with neglect; they required one alike insen- 
sible to the influence of all, and which exacted from every 
church the renunciation of those ties which held it bound to a 
foreign authority. It was further necessary that such a power 
should be disposed to free the rebellious Order from the yoke 
which it had so long proudly borne, and, of late, so publiely 
broken. The Jesuits required to be protected against the Court 
of Rome. Through a strange confusion of things and of ideas, 
all their hopes rested thenceforth upon the aid of some prince 
who should be unconcerned on the subject of theology, but ex- 
tremely tenacious of kingly power. 

Frederick the Great was the prince to whom, even before the 
publication of the brief of Clement XIV., the Jesuits had had 
recourse. Father Ricci had kept up a regular correspondence 
with the Court of Berlin, and Ganganelli had vainly endea- 
voured to put an end to it. A nucleus of the society already 
existed in Silesia. The Jesuits established in Prussia had paid 
no regard to the brief for their suppression. In order to escape 
from ‘its consequences, they had built up a theory which was to 
bear them out, and, according to which, a multitude of examples 
supported them in their resistance. Without going back to St. 
Paul, who withstood the chief of the apostles, there was John 
Peccador, a brother of “La Charité,” who refused to obey the 
brief of Clement VIII. for the suppression of his Order, and yet 
John Peccador had actually been canonized by Clement XIV. 
himself. They added, that a bull is not binding in a state, so 
long as the sovereign has not approved of its tenor and au- 
thorised its execution; especially when the pontifical writing 
is not in the form of an injunction, but merely of exhortation, 
like that of Clement XIV. This was a principle true in itself, 
but applicable only to the relations of princes to the pope,—not 
to those existing between an Order and the Holy See: it was, 
moreover, a principle which had never before been acknow- 
ledged by the Jesuits. 

They set up however this new theology, and Frederick ap- 
proved it as excellent, and as sufficiently Catholic. The Jesuits 
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became numerous in his dominions; and very shortly, in spite 
of bulls and briefs, houses were built, and superiors elected to 
them. The Bishop of Breslau thought he was doing his duty 
in trying to suppress this rebellion in the name of the Holy 
See ; but Frederick interposed, by the sequestration of the bishop- 
ric, and by a declaration that he had taken the Order under his 
royal protection. 

Pius VI. was satisfied in his own mind; but being hardly 
pressed by Spanish and French diplomacy, he made some timid 
attempts at expostulation. Frederick had expected this; the 
real sentiments of the pope had not escaped his penetration, and 
he liked to flatter his secret designs, while he pretended to brave 
him in public. What an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
for a Protestant king, to be solicited by the pope to send away 
the Jesuits, and solicited in vain! The caustic temper of Fre- 
derick was amused at the originality of his position ; and being 
determined to carry on this political comedy to the end, he sent 
secret agents to Pius VI. This pope, who was an enlightened 
man, but greedy of applause, let slip some expressions which 
were far from diplomatic in their character. He pitied the 
Jesuits, and lamented their lot; the Prussian agents joined 
in his lamentations, and German address triumphed over Italian 
cunning. 

Unhappily for Pius VI., Frederick was neither a frank talker 
nor a discreet confidant: he felt a mischievous delight in di- 
vulging the effusions of the holy Father, and thus perplexing the 
courts of Madrid and Naples. Florida Blanca, the prime 
minister of Charles III., wrote to Rome in terms so harsh that 
the Pope made his complaint at Berlin. Frederick laughed in 
his sleeve at the vexation of the Holy Father, answered him with 
the haughty tone of an independent monarch, and displayed his 
tender regard for the Jesuits more publicly than ever. After 
this answer, there was a fresh explosion at the court of 
Spain. 

Pius VI., sorely distressed, sues for pardon, which Frederick 
grants. He declares that, “‘ in order to please the Pope, he allows 
the Jesuits to abandon the dress of their Order—a change which 
he deems necessary to its preservation ; but as to all other points, 
revenue, education, &c., it was his sovereign will that they should 
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remain inviolate.” Upon this the Pope, with infinite satisfaction 
at having got rid of a heavy responsibility, writes to the King of 
Spain— “I have done all in my power, but the King of Prussia 
is master in his own dominions.” 

But was all this a pastime only, an amusement? If so, 
Frederick would soon have tired: his perseverance would not 
have held out through the contest, but that other motives, more 
weighty and important, instigated his conduct in this affair. 
These motives were of two different kinds ; some were ostensible, 
others secret. Frederick had too much regard for public opinion 
to delay the declaration of his avowed motives: he made them 
known in the journals of the time—that is, in his correspondence 
with the French philosophers. He says to D’Alembert, “I did 
not offer my protection to the Jesuits while they were powerful ; 
but in their adversity I regard them as learned men, whom ‘§t 
would be extremely difficult to replace in the office of educating: 
youth. This important object renders them most valuable in 
my eyes; for among all the Catholic clergy in my kingdom 
the Jesuits alone are given to letters; do not expect me then 
to part with them for the mere asking.” 

Such was the motive which the King of Prussia openly avowed 
for the protection he granted to a society of monks, but there 
were others which he did not acknowledge. It was possible that 
the interest he took in the education of the young Catholies of 
Silesia, and the desire of winning their attachment in this newly 
conquered province—the adroitness of the Jesuits in seconding 
the governments which declared in their favour, and the use to 
be made of their influence in Poland—it was possible that all 
these motives were sufficient to engage the King of Prussia to 
tolerate them: but these secondary matters of policy had nothing 
in them to kindle the stoical temper of the conqueror of Ros- 
bach—nothing to account for the sort of protection he granted 
them, which was not only marked and conspicuous, but studied 
and self-willed. 

The philosophers were amazed, mortified, and indignant; but 
Frederick paid no regard to their anger, no attention to their com- 
plaints: he had even a malicious enjoyment in disappointing the 
hopes of the sect on a matter of so much importance to them. 
In his case there was neither remorse nor apology. Frederick did 
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not turn to adore what he had burned ; he made no retractation— 
he remained faithful to the catechism of the encyclopedists, and 
piously subscribed to the statue of Voltaire. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of these good works, the fruit of so 
edifying a devotion, he proved himself less orthodox in the acts 
of his home administration, and carefully followed the method 
which the philosophers had themselves taught him, and which 
found expression in the burlesque axiom, * I] faut donner des 
nasardes aux gens, en les comblant de politesses.”* 

D’Alembert was not deceived by all this management. In the 
hope of constraining Frederick to cast off his new allies, he ap- 
pealed to heaven, to earth, to philosophy, to the most sacred 
oaths, and, as a last resource, to political arguments. He wished 
that “ neither the king nor his successors might ever have cause to 
repent of granting an asylum to intriguers ;” and that these men 
might prove more faithful than they had been in the last war of 
Silesia.t Finding these arguments fruitless, D’Alembert tried 
the monarch on the side of his vanity: he took the liberty to 
doubt ‘“‘ whether the Jesuits would ever pay his Majesty the 
honour of admitting him to their Order, as they did the great 
Louis XIV., though he could well have dispensed with it; and 
to the poor miserable James ITJ., who was much more fit to be a 
Jesuit than a king.”{ After having exhausted every kind of 
personal argument, he proceeded to more general considerations. 
‘It is not on your Majesty’s account,” says he, “ that I dread 
the re-establishment of these formerly self-styled Jesuits, as the 
late parliament of Paris called them. What harm indeed could 
they do to a prince whom the Austrians, the Imperialists, the 
French, and the Swedes united have been unable to deprive of 
a single village? But I am alarmed, Sire, lest-other princes who 
have not the same power as you have to make head against all 
Europe, and who have weeded out this poisonous hemlock from 
their garden, should one day take a fancy to come to you and 
borrow seed to scatter their ground anew. I earnestly hope your 
Majesty will issue an edict to forbid for ever the exportation of 
jesuitic grain, which can thrive nowhere but in your dominions,’’§ 


* Frederick to Voltaire, March 16th, 1770. 
+ D’Alembert to Frederick, Dec. 10, 1773. } Ibid., Jan. 1773. 
§ D’Alembert to Frederick, April 24th, 1774. 
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Frederick merely answered, that he had it too much at heart to 
keep the Jesuits, to give away the seed to any body, and that 
‘¢never had such gall and bitterness entered into the heart of a 
truly wise man.”* 

D’Alembert was furious, but he kept his language within 
moderate bounds. He owed the competence on which he sub- 
sisted to the friendship of the Prussian monarch, and he dared 
not, therefore, give voice to his resentment, which was the more 
intense because it succeeded to a warm attachment. D’Alembert 
restrained himself, but his bile overflowed in spite of his efforts. 
At once passionate and prudent, he spared neither words of 
double meaning, nor affected reserve, when either of these could 
serve his purpose. He endeavoured to make Voltaire his as- 
sociate in the work of revenge. ‘ What do you think I am at 
work upon now ?” said he; ‘‘the expulsion of the Jesuit rabble 
from Silesia. ‘That your quondam disciple has the greatest mind 
to get rid of them, there can be no doubt, considering the treason 
and perfidy which he endured from them during the last war. In 
every letter I write to Berlin, I declare that the French philoso- 
phers are amazed to find the king of the philosophers so slow in 
imitating the kings of France and Portugal. ‘These letters are 
read to the king, who is very sensitive to what the true believers 
think of him, as you are aware; and this grain will doubtless 
produce a good effect, by the grace of God, who, as Scripture 
truly says, turneth the hearts of kings.” T 

D’Alembert’s efforts to draw his friend into his project were 
fruitless: Voltaire answered in studied phrases, simulating zeal 
which he was far from feeling, and doing nothing: in fact the 
Jansenists were at that time the great object of hisaversion. Since 
the counterpoise of the Jesuits was removed, the Jansenists had 
become too powerful; and he hated them so cordially, that 
“ his old blood boiled in his old veins,” when he beheld their 
omnipotence in parliament. This most variable of men remem- 
bered that the Jesuits had been his preceptors, and was almost 
inclined to feel regret for them; besides, their downfall did not 
appear to Voltaire to be an event of the first magnitude; he 
coveted something more important. Nor was this the only con- 


* Frederick to D’Alembert, May 15th, 1774. 
+ D’Alembert to Voltaire, Dec. 15th, 1763. 
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sideration which led him to be cautious. IIe had often disagreed 
with the King of Prussia, and their quarrels had not answered 
well to either party ; he was therefore unwilling to run the risk 
of arupture, and D’Alembert got no other answer to his clamours 
than commonplace consolations. ‘‘ Frederick,” said he, “ has 
certain prejudices which must be excused: kings are not kings 
for nothing :—you must take kings and the gods as they are.” * 
Moreover, the strange part which it now pleased the Solomon of 
the North to enact amused the anarchical imagination of the aged 
Voltaire. It diverted him beyond measure to think of Frederick 
as general of the Jesuits: he hoped this would inspire the Pope 
with the idea of becoming Mufti. D’Alembert took the matter 
less gaily ; he found no better consolation than that of acquaint- 
ing the King of Spain with the conduct of the adroit society 
towards the King of Prussia :—‘* Apropos of those thieves; did 
I tell you what the King of Prussia said to me in a letter of 
the 8th of December? ‘I have given audience to an ainbassador 
from the general of the Ignatians, urging me to declare myself 
openly the protector of their Order. I replied that when Louis 
XV. had thought proper to disband the regiment of Fitz-James, 
I had not seen fit to intercede for that body, and that it was 
for the pope to make whatever reforms he pleased in his own 
states, without the interference of heretics.’ I gave a copy of 
this passage of the king’s letter to the Spanish and Neapolitan 
ministers, who, sharing our tender regard for the Jesuits, sent 
the extract to their respective courts, as we are told in the 
Gazette de Hollande. I trust that the friendship of the King 
of Spain for the Society will increase, and that this little 
circumstance will serve, as Tacitus has it, impellere ruentes.” 

The protection afforded to the Jesuits by the great Frederick 
indicates an important change in the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. From that moment a schism took place between the 
crowned heads and the philosophers of the age. However it 
might be concealed or disguised by precautions taken on either 
side, however its effects might be retarded by a long interval of 
general war, this schism was not the less profound, and from its 
very origin irremediable. 


* Voltaire to D’Alembert, June 11, 1776. 
¢ D’Alembert to Voltaire, Jan. 9, 1773. 
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Frederick was disposed to like the French philosophers; their 
union was formed by common principles, and cemented by 
gratitude. The philosophers were his most sincere allies; they 
took part in his glory as if it was their own, and celebrated his 
successes with personal exultation. How often during the war 
did that little group, strolling under the chesnut-trees of the 
Tuileries—Diderot, d’Alembert, Marmontel, Morellet—#Hoice 
at the reverses of Maria Theresa! The King of Prussia was at- 
tached to the leaders of the new school by a genuine friendship. 
The event which broke up their union could not but be one of 
serious importance; and although Frederick’s conduct deserves 
severe reprehension after he had quarrelled with his former 
masters, we must appeal to their own principles for an expla- 
nation of the riddle in which their dispute originated. 

At this second period of its history, the school of the French 
philosophers had undergone a transformation. Its former axioms 
were now extended to fresh corollaries, and its attacks were no 
longer exclusively directed against the institutions and doctrines 
of religion. They had descended from the things of heaven to the 
things of earth; and the philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
which had begun in religion, morality, and speculation, ended in 
the more positive and practical application of these subjects to 
politics. In writing the history of this remarkable sect, the 
different periods of its rise and progress have not been accu- 
rately distinguished. Men speak of it as if it had sprung into 
existence completely armed; whereas in fact it passed through 
the common gradations of the world, and had, like every other 
living thing, its infancy, its boyhood, its youth, and its manhood. 
Without tracing its history further back, Fontenelle may be re- 
garded as the representative of the earliest period of the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century,—of whom it was said that 
“his hands were full of truths, though he took good care not to 
open them.” He did indeed open them sometimes, but always 
with circumspection. 

Fontenelle was followed by Voltaire, who, in spite of the 
unprecedented boldness of his style, still retained a certain de- 
gree of caution in his literary labours. The following fragment 
of one of his letters contains the substance of his life : — 

‘No, my dear Marquis (M. de Villevieille), no,—a modern 
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Socrates drinks no hemlock. The Socrates of Athens was, be- 
tween ourselves, a most imprudent fellow, a pitiless caviller, who 
had made a thousand enemies, and affronted his judges very much 
out of season. Our philosophers of the present day are much 
more adroit; they have not the foolish and dangerous vanity of 
putting their names to their writings. Fanaticism is pierced 
frommone end of Europe to the other, but the hands that aim 
these shafts of truth are invisible. Damilaville is just dead; he 
was the author of the ‘ Christianisme dévoilé,’ and many other 
productions. Nobody ever knew it—his friends kept his secret 
as long as he lived with a fidelity worthy of philosophers. No 
one knows who is the author of the book published under the 
name of Fréret. In the last two years more than sixty volumes 
have been printed in Holland against superstition, the authors of 
which are wholly unknown, though they might boldly declare 
themselves. The Italian who wrote La Riforma d’ Italia cer- 
tainly did not present his work to the pope, but the book has had 
a vast effect. A thousand pens are writing, a hundred thousand 
voices are raised, against abuses and in favour of toleration. 
You may be sure that the revolution which has taken place in 
people’s minds, within the last twelve years, has done much to- 
wards the expulsion of the Jesuits from so many states, and has 
encouraged princes to aim a blow at that idol of Rome which 
formerly made them all tremble. ‘The mass of the people in- 
deed is stupid enough, but yet the light penetrates even to 
them: be assured, for instance, that there are not in Geneva 
twenty persons who do not forswear Calvin as heartily as the 
Pope, and that there are philosophers in the shops of Paris. 

‘¢ I shall die happy if I see true religion, namely that of the 
heart, established on the ruins of false pretence. I have always 
preached in favour of worshipping God, and practising benefi- 
cence and toleration. With these sentiments I brave the devil, 
who has no existence, and the real devils of fanaticism, whose 
existence is but too evident.” 

This letter was written in the end of 1768, and contains not a 
word of politics; it is all about religion, toleration, and specu- 
lative philosophy. In fact, the absence of the political element 
is the distinctive mark of that philosophy whose high-priest was 
Voltaire, and whose prévdt was D’Alembert. "We who live in 
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the nineteenth century can hardly comprehend this. Politics were 
nothing to our fathers’ fathers,—they were much to our fathers, 
and to us they are everything. The eighteenth century was ab- 
sorbed in general ideas, and looked forward into an immense 
and dim futurity: it dwelt upon the indefinite perfectibility 
of the human race, and disdained to discuss the different forms 
of government. A subject which is so interesting in our eyes, 
and so important in itself, appeared to our predecessors a se- 
condary consideration. Taking their stand upon a fancied eleva- 
tion, the human race appeared to them the principal object ; and 
in those days, the leading men of talent left the subject of politics 
to kings, ministers, secretaries, and mistresses. Voltaire, while 
in England, gave his thoughts to popes, to deism, to Lord Boling- 
broke, to the logic of Locke; and three or four lines in the 
Henriade were all he bestowed to pay his debt to the representa- 
tive government. 

There was ené man indeed who, though completely imbued 
with philosophy, felt that politics might be placed in the same 
rank : he saw no inferiority, because there was applicability. By 
an effort of genius, which it has now become difficult to appreciate 
at its true value, he perceived that to pass from generalities to 
practical measures was not to recede but to make progress. 
IL’ Esprit des Loix appeared in the middle of the century, but it 
appeared alone, and was in fact a wonderful accident. The 
philosophy of the day, and the very different direction of the 
public mind, caused the book to be completely misunderstood. 
The apparent frivolity of certain passages was taken literally, 
and those who could not reach the profundity of Montesquieu’s 
thought, accused him of treating his subject superficially. Strange 
as this accusation seems, it was sincere. When the author con- 
sulted the President Helvetius about his manuscript, he regretted 
that he employed his time and sought amusement in such trifles : 
—‘‘ What the devil does he mean to teach us with his treatise 
on fiefs? is this a subject of research for a wise and reasonable 
man?....In youth his fine talent had risen to the height of 
the Lettres Persanes..... Our friend Montesquieu will now be 
nothing more than a lawyer, a gentleman, and a wit: I am 
grieved for him, and for mankind, whose interests he might have 
served so much better!” (Letter from Helvetius to Saurin.) The 
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work of Montesquieu was therefore far from dazzling the world 
at its first appearance. It was produced too early, not for itself, 
but for its judges; and its renown did not travel from France 
throughout Europe, but was imported from Europe into France. 
The first school of philosophy, morals, and theology moved 
around this colossal statue without touching it at any one point. 
I’ Esprit des Loix was not understood until after the appearance 
of Le Contrat Social. Rousseau, who introduced into philosophy 
the matter-of-fact of politics, and into politics the vagueness of 
philosophy, belonged nevertheless to the first school, although 
he founded the second. But of him we shall not speak here— 
his name alone is a complete revolution. 

This political school, derived indirectly from Rousseau, and 
directly from Raynal and Diderot, deviated widely from the 
principles of Montesquieu, but nevertheless it proceeded entirely 
from him. It was full of native and vigorous freshness, and 
contained the germ not only of the Constituent Assembly, but 
of the Convention.* 

We repeat, then, that the French school of philosophy had 
entered the arena of politics. As long as Voltaire retained 
his place at their head, every attack was directed against Chris- 
tianity : other institutions were not assailed, but on the contrary, 
were indulged and favoured. The rich, the noble, and the 
powerful did not think themselves interested in the assaults 


* To be convinced that this school was young in politics, it suffices to read 
the correspondence of Diderot with Mlle. Voland :—* Father Hoop and I 
have been walking together téte-a-téte, from half-past three o'clock till six. 
He pleases me more and more. We were talking politics: I asked him a 
hundred questions concerning the English Parliament, which is a body com- 
posed of about 500 persons, holding its sittings in a very, large building. 
Six or seven years ago the house was open to everybody, and the most im- 
portant affairs of the state were discussed in presence of the nation, assembled 
and seated in vast galleries above the heads of the representatives. Can you 
believe, dear friend, that any man would dare, in the face of the whole 
people, to get up and propose a mischievous project, or oppose a useful one, 
and so declare himself stupid or bad? You will, no doubt, ask me why the 
debates are now carried on in private. Father Hoop informed me (for I put 
the same question to him) that there are a multitude of affairs whose suqcess 
depends upon secrecy, and that was found to be impossible. ‘We have,’ he 
added, ‘men who possess the art of what is called short-hand writing, who 
can write faster than the words are uttered.’ The debates in the Houses of 
Parliament used to appear in print, both at home and abroad, exactly as 
they took place, which was attended by much inconvenience.” 

Would not any one suppose it was Gulliver giving an account of Lilliput ? 
—and this was written in 1770! 
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against religion. Joined as they were by fashion in the anti- 
Christian league, the sovereigns and nobles found a safeguard in 
the confederation which they thus formed. The men in place, 
the ministers for the time being, and those who hoped to be- 
come such, feared the return of cardinals and prelates to be 
masters of the kingdom. Thus, far from restraining the audacity 
of the new philosophy, the rich, high-born, and powerful made 
it a point of honour to encourage, strengthen, and increase it. 
Without their help it would never have come to maturity, whilst 
it is also true that the support which aided it in infancy did it in- 
jury at an advanced period. Then it was not enough to have the 
support of a few choice spirits; numbers were necessary to its 
existence ; it must reckon on the adhesion of the masses, and 
of course was forced to give up the aristocracy as allies. The 
rupture with the higher class was soon effected, and began on 
the side of the philosophers. This new direction given to the 
popular mind, so unlike the vague af indefinite notions which 
had prevailed, soon became an imperious leader. ‘There was no 
want of interpreters, who undertook to disseminate the new doc- 
trine with all the zeal of novices. ‘The emphatic Diderot, the 
declamatory Raynal, d’Holbach, Naigeon, and several more, 
gut hold of the Encyclopedia, the Mercurys, the pamphlets of the 
day, in short of everything which took the place of the journals. 
They infused into their attacks, which had hitherto been general, 
a degree of personality most alarming to the higher classes ; 
sparing neither religion nor the priesthood, and from the 
sacred temples of the Christians presuming to attack the Chil- 
de-Boeuf. To the great astonishment of the court, and to 
the amusement of the town, a gentleman of the bedchamber 
and a lady of quality were travestied and insulted in print; nay, 
what was still more atrocious, they were called by their names.* 





* See, in the contemporary memoirs, the pa of Marmontel with the 
Duke d’Aumont and the pamphlet entitled La Vision. Voltaire expressed 
his displeasure at this :—“ They have very absurdly brought forward the Ma- 
reschal de Luxembourg’s daughter into the quarrel with Palissot. Authors 
may, if they please, fling rotten dio at each other, but they are not to fling 
them at the Montmorencies. I’ll have nothing at all to do with these quar- 
rels. The marchioness and the duke have honoured me with their kindness, 
the king is my patron, and I lead a pleasant life.” (Voltaire to the President 
de ‘Brosse, p. 126. Correspondence published by M. Foisset: Paris, Leva- 
vasseur, 1837.) 
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But the culprits were threatened with the Bastille. The 
great treated Christ and his apostles with irreverence, but they 
would not endure the like towards themselves. Forgetting 
their character of philosophers, they became sensitive only to 
what was due to their rank, and even the Duke de Choiseul was 
forced to yield to the esprit de corps. Voltaire, who came in 
for his share of blame, was in an agony of fear: he wrote to 
his friends, reproaching them sharply for their imprudence, and 
foretold inevitable disasters if they persisted in such a course ; but 
the plebeian soul of D’Alembert had no pity for the complaints 
of the old aristocrat; the foundling of St. Etienne-le-Rond en- 
joyed every insult which was offered to high birth. Voltaire 
tried in vain to shield his court friends from attack : nobody minded 
his entreaties, and he was fairly left behind. When compelled to 
give up the courtiers, he endeavoured at least to save the princes. 
As long as the shafts were aimed only at the Gil-de-Beuf, 
Voltaire did not give up alPfor lost. The other courts of Europe 
were not friendly to Versailles; they had no sympathy for the 
vexations of a French marchioness or duke, nor any pity for 
the humiliation of a class whose frivolity they pretended to 
despise, even while they envied its elegance. The foreign 
courts, therefore, were not much alarmed; and, indeed, the 
dereliction of Voltaire, though actually true, was not pub- 
licly known. In their dependence upon him, crowned heads 
slept in peace, and placed their reliance upon the good taste, the 
perfect tact, and the great ability of their secular corre- 
spondent. Princes thought they had a right to say, “The 
pupil of the Vendémes and the Du Maines, the table-companion 
of Frederick, the protegé of his mistresses, will surely be our 
defender: he will know better than to place us along with a 
Fréron, or with the Ass of Mirepoiz.” They reasoned rightly 
enough: Voltaire would have been glad to maintain the dignity 
of rank, but he had no longer any power: his disciples were 
become his masters, and demanded an opposite course. Their 
former deference for him was gone: instead of imploring, they 
commanded the patriarch, and held a language to him which was 
haughty, dry, and harsh; instead of asking his advice, they 
demanded wages. Voltaire detested their yoke, but never- 
theless submitted to it: he feebly attempted to disparage the 
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fortunate of the earth, whom he had lauded so profusely, and 


encumbered his numerous works with dull and miserable second 
readings, contradicted by his habits and refuted by his recol- 
lections. 

Frederick pitied such weakness: Voltaire, thus broken down, 
could give no alarm; but, as a monarch and absolute chief of a 
military state, he felt the danger to be apprehended from the im- 
perious disciples of his protégé. 

The King of Prussia had ever been remarkably insensible to 
personal attacks, but he grew uneasy at the repeated censure 
which his political conduct excited. He was keenly alive to the 
change of principles and system which he saw going on, and 
which threatened a complete moral revolution. The new philo- 
sophers, in speaking of his renown, used no longer the same 
flattering terms as formerly: le was no longer an idol, and they 
dealt out to him conditional praise. Thus Raynal, in his His- 
toire des deux Indes, terminates a pathetic appeal with this un- 
courtly sentence :—‘ Oh, Frederick, thou hast been a warlike 
king; be more! thou didst yield up thy money to Jews, thy 
finances to foreign robbers.” Diderot, in the same style, 
made a double and ridiculous allusion to the king’s talent for 
music and the arid soil of Prussia. ‘ What a pity,’’ says he, 
‘“‘ that the mouth-piece of that flute is stopped up by the sand of 
Brandenburg !”* Frederick had often been attacked super- 
ficially, but the weapon was now plunged deeper: instead of 
common accusations against his ambition or despotic character, 
ironical sneers about his morals and temper, and the like, he had 
now to endure a serious examination into his administration, his 
means of government, and financial resources—in short, a severe 
criticism, in the place of satire. While suffering acutely from 
these attacks, the King of Prussia maintained, in public, an 
appearance of scornful indifference, and his secret vexation was 
discoverable only in private intercourse. Those words of his 
have been often repeated, “If I had a province which I wished 
to punish, I would give it over to the philosophers.” This was 
the sum and substance of his familiar conversations. One day, 
moved by intense bitterness of feeling, he took Thiebault aside, 
and said to him with a seornful smile, “ How is it I have not 


* Encyclopedia, first edition. 
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heard from you the confession, that the philosophers of our 
time are indeed men of wonderful and lofty genius? Why 
are we so ungrateful? Let us admit that there has never 
been anything to compare with them, though we may lament 
that they are not more within our reach. What a pity it is 
that they cannot descend from their elevated sphere, so that 
we poor mortals might profit by their instructions! When 
a lucky star, however, leads me to any of their admirable 
works, I employ my best efforts to penetrate into their sense, 
and improve myself by them. I have nothing to reproach 
myself with on this head; I study them with my utmost 
courage and perseverance. You must agree that the philo- 
sophers of our days are great men! If they appear to you 
obscure or perplexed, be assured the fault is in you, who 
are too insignificant to reach to their genius.”* 

The exasperation of Frederick could not be restrained any 
longer, and he awaited only a fit occasion to break out, 
whenever the personal attacks should be changed into general 
ones. This character they very shortly assumed, and the con- 
flict between the philosophers and their royal patron was de- 
cided. ‘The first matter of dispute was the commonplace topic 
of war. Voltaire, with his usual versatility, followed the impulse 
given: the panegyrist of Fontenoy, the poet of Henry IV., 
became the satirist of military glory, and treated war as if it were 
the art of cutting men’s throats. 

Frederick considered this language a profanation not to be en- 
dured, and resolved to avenge the science which had made his 
glory, and whose praises he had sung. Voltaire foresaw what 
would happen, and thought to cajole the monarch by one of those 
ingenious uses of familiarity which in favoured times had so 
well succeeded; but the case was altered, and he failed. He 
sent the king some of his charming verses, just as he used to do 
twenty years earlier, but they were ill received.f Instead of 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs, vol. iii. p. 153; Paris, Bosange. 
¢{ “A Frederic surtout offrez ce bel ouvrage, 
Et 7 hig convaincu qu’il en sait davantage. 
Lucifer V'inspira, bien mieux que votre auteur. 
Il est maitre passé dans cet art plein d’horreur. 
Plus adroit meurtrier que Gustave et qu’Eugtne.” 
Poésies légéres, la Tactique. 
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favour, they were met with a settled severity, which was not to 
be disarmed by their grace and elegance. The king pretended 
to be angry at the boldness of the offering, which he would 
formerly not have failed to reward. He reproached the philoso- 
phers with endeavouring to destroy, at their source, the noble 
sentiments of honour, military courage, and patriotism. From 
the time when the unfortunate Tactique appeared, his letters 
were full of discontent and bitterness. Instead of thanks, 
Voltaire received cutting reproaches:—‘ Your Zactique threw 
me into a severe fit of the gout, from which I have not yet reco- 
vered. Nevertheless, I am determined to answer you, seeing 
that the great men of the earth choose to be promptly obeyed. 
Governments, regardless how cynics rail, keep on their course, 
and fever does the same. What remains but some well-con- 
structed verses, which testify to astonished Europe that your 
genius is not superannuated? You might as well declaim 
against the snow and the hail as against war; they are, all of 
them, necessary evils, and it is unworthy of a philosopher to 
engage in useless undertakings. A physician is applied to that 
he may cure a fever, and not write against it: if you have any 
remedy for war, pray propose it—if you have none, have pity 
upon our misfortune. We must say with the angel Ithuriel, 
‘If all is not right in this world, it is endurable, and we must 
learn to be content with our lot.’ 

‘In the meantime, your Russian heroes follow up victory by 
victory on the banks of the Danube, in the hopes of subduing 
the Sultan’s obstinacy. They read your libels, and then begin 
fighting. Your empress too, as you are pleased to call her, has 
sent another fleet to the Mediterranean ; and while you are trying 
to write down the art of war, and calling it infernal, I could find 
more than twenty of your letters which encourage me to mix in 
the troubles of the East. Reconcile these contradictions, if you 
can, and have the goodness to show me their agreement.” * 

Voltaire retracted in part, and his apology caused a suspension 
of hostilities ; but they recommenced more sharply than ever, and 
became implacable after the publication of Le Systeme de la 
Nature. Nothing had yet appeared, even in the eighteenth 
century, so bold, so incoherent, so strong in some of its details, 


* Frederick to Voltaire, Jan. 4th, Feb. 9th, July 30th, 1774. 
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and yet so miserable as a whole, as the work in question. In its 
pages everything was disputed—God and man, created things 
and institutions, morals, the soul, Providence, virtue: this book, 
which was teeming with revolution, had cost its authors no more 
trouble than a vaudeville would in our time—planned, conceived, 
and merrily completed by a knot of giddy young fellows in a 
café. A similar proceeding had given rise to the Systeme de la 
Nature: it was a kind of pic-nic work, to which each man con- 
tributed the arguments he espoused. 

In the centre of luxury and dissipation, under the patronage of 
the Baron d’Holbach, who gave his name to the firm, like the 
head of a merchant’s house, thirty daring and excited individuals, 
heated by conversation and good cheer, made a compact to leave 
nothing untouched in heaven or earth, or, what was worse still, 
in the heart of man. And whence sprung this deplorable zeal ? 
Were they men of bad life, or of wicked intentions? The oppo- 
site party have pretended that they were, but such is not the 
truth. No serious reproach attaches to the remembrance of their 
private life, in which there was little to condemn or to blame. 
They possessed, like the generality of mankind, a mixture of good 
qualities and infirmities: they were not driven to this work of 
destruction by any pressing necessity, nor by any personal hatred. 
None of them were gloomy or misanthropic. Diderot was some- 
times in a state of excitement resembling the Pythoness ; but he 
was careless, indolent, and easy-tempered as achild. The little 
Abbé Galiani, who had a character for sublimity, if he had 
penetrated into everything, yet retained no hold upon anything. 
Helvetius was never surpassed in princely beneficence, nor the 
noble and virtuous use of a large fortune. Grimm was a man 
of fashion, met with everywhere—a sort of amphibious creature, 
half diplomatic, half literary—gallant, agreeable, polite, covered 
with white, ingenious, learned, and a truly remarkable man in 
a rather narrow intellectual circle. The countenance of the 
Baron d’Holbach was radiant with joy; his contemporaries styled 
him un homme simplement simple. Raynal gathered up the 
leavings of Diderot’s improvisation, and with infinite labour 
made them into big books: in his enthusiasm he was still a 
plagiary ; but Raynal, Naigeon, and some others, came in at the 
tail of the association ; they were prepared to follow, but not to 
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lead. ‘Thus then, in all good-humour, without pretension and 
without bitterness, they set themselves to share the work like 
jovial companions, and they actually drew lots for it. Each 
man found something to take to pieces: one began upon the 
soul, another the body; one attacked paternal love, gratitude, 
conscience. Nothing escaped them : all subjects were examined, 
dissected, disputed, denied—condemned loudly, and without ap- 
peal. It was a kind of Old Testament, which prefigured the 
New by types and symbols—an intellectual committee of public 
safety. There is no denying the pernicious influence of writings 
such as these: if they were not accountable for all the errors of 
the changes which followed, they cannot be absolved from the 
crime of having produced great excesses: it would be ignorance 
or falsehood to pretend otherwise. 

Frederick read this hideous but prophetic book: a fatal 
light gleamed across his mind, and made him dread the future. 
The ancient monarchical form of government seemed to totter 
to its base; but he was too proud to alter his course, or to 
enter upon a retrograde or vindictive policy. His subjects were 
not made to feel the effects of his vexation and regret: the 
kingdom of Prussia remained in its usual state. Frederick re- 
solved to combat the philosophers with their own arms—not by 
edicts or the sword, but by argument. 

This moderation in such a passionate nature was a proof of 
real greatness ; for the new philosophy had wounded him in the 
most sensitive part. The old Voltaire school had always carefully 
separated the cause of the ancient royalty from that of the 
clergy, but the Holbach school insisted on combining them: 
they were alike held up to the ridicule of the people, and, 
with bitter raillery, advised to make common cause. Placed 
in this new point of view, the alliance of the king with the phi- 
losophers became truly inconsistent, and even almost ridiculous. 
Frederick complained of it seriously to Voltaire and D’ Alembert. 
They had been so far dazzled and overpowered as to applaud the 
Systtme at its first appearance ; but, alarmed at the effect of the 
work upon the king, they became eager to deliver it up to his 
indignation. 

D’Alembert carried his hypocrisy so far as to refuse the title 
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of philosopher.* Voltaire bestowed upon the audacious libel 
the same injurious epithet of which he had ever been prodigal. 
But Frederick was not to be turned from his purpose by these 
disavowals: he was too well initiated in the characters of his 
former friends, to form a wrong estimate of their sincerity, and 
maintained towards them the same severe aspect. In his inter- 
course with them he caused them to tread such a thorny path, 
that nothing but the dread of publicly forfeiting the illustrious 
adept, who was in fact already lost to them, could have induced 
them to endure such contempt. The correspondence which 
continued bore evident marks of lassitude ; in vain did the royal 
letters contain the old declarations of friendship—they could 
not conceal the hatred which rankled in his heart. 

‘‘ Let there be no war between unbelievers,” exclaimed Vol- 
taire to his friend D’Alembert. ‘ Take care that the enemies 
of philosophy do not find out discord in the camp of Agramant. 
A certain dissertation is going to appear!” This dreaded disser- 
tation was a public refutation of the Systeme de la Nature by 
the King of Prussia. Voltaire thought to parry the blow, by 
hurling a philosophic ordonnance against the work itself;t but 
Frederick was not to be.caught by this manoeuvre, and moreover 
determined to shed his withering influence over the new doctrine, 
which had been supported, and laid down, and taken up again so 
many times, by Voltaire. 

It would be impossible to give any abstract or epitome of this 
work of the King of Prussia: it requires careful examination, 
and close attention to follow its thread. Frederick must be 
heard in his own peculiar language, which is unpolished and 
incorrect, often devoid of grace, but never of strength: equally 
free from affectation and vanity, it is the simple expression of his 
royal good sense. 

Thus Frederick the Great, in the decline of his glorious career, 
denounced the Encyclopedists, and held them up to the attacks of 


* D’Alembert to Frederick, June 8th, 1770: “Je ne veux pas de ce titre la, 
il y a trop de faquins qui le portent.” 

t Voltaire often changed his opinion about the Systeme de la Nature: 
at first he thought it full of excellent things, and strongly argued; but this 
partial judgment did not last. (Letter to D’Alembert, July 16,1770.) He 
was a yet more determined enemy to atheism than to Christianity. 
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future generations ; but he forbore to cast reflections upon the 
past. Though he had quarrelled with the philosophers, he re- 
mained faithful to philosophy, and gave no signs of a late re- 
pentance. Such weakness he left to the men whose hearts 
were too weak to bear the weight of their passions, and 
take the responsibility of their opinions—the men who, inca- 
pable of doing themselves justice, whether in youth or in age, 
had in early life given themselves up to the most absurd appli- 
cation of a salutary principle which they could not comprehend, 
and disgraced their old age by unworthy disavowals and cow- 
ardly repentance. Frederick did not choose to bring the past to 
battle with the future, but it was evident to that great king and 
wise man that an embankment must be made against the over- 
flow of the torrent ; and it was less with a view to the benefit of 
his new conquest, Silesia, than from general motives of policy, 
that he tried to counteract the Encyclopedists, by upholding with 
his powerful hand the remains of the Society of Jesus. 

Catherine II. was also their protector, but the motives which 
made her so were very different from those which actuated the 
King of Prussia. The empress kept up a correspondence with 
the philosophers, but it was within the bounds of moderation, 
and perfectly exempt from enthusiasm. If she tolerated the 
boldness of their views, she did not adopt them, or give way to 
pleasantry. Always calm, and often serious, she never went too 
far, nor compromised herself in this very difficult intercourse. 
The reasons, therefore, of her favouring the Jesuits were essen- 
tially different from those which we have thought it right to attri- 
bute to Frederick ; if not entirely different, they were so in a great 
measure. They were not speculative causes, but solely and 
purely practical. Catherine looked for nothing beyond political 
auxiliaries in the Jesuits. On this ground she retained them 
in White Russia, which was an ancient Polish province; and 
her confidence was not abused—the Jesuits were of immense 
service to her in her designs upon Poland. 

In the year 1772, the wera of the first partition, the Fathers 
resided at Polotsk, in a magnificent college, surrounded by a 
wide extent of lands belonging to them, and possessing, under 
the name of serfs, about 10,000 peasants, partly on the left, 
partly on the right bank of the Dwina. They exercised a pro- 
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digious influence over the whole country. When they found 
themselves, after the bull of Clement XIV., obliged either to 
submit to their entire suppression, or accept the protection pro- 
mised in another land, they did not hesitate; but leaving the 
left bank of the Dwina, which was still Polish, for the right, 
which was become Russian, they swore allegiance to Catherine, 
and kept their state, their habit, and their name, notwithstanding 
the brief, the publication of which they also obtained to be pro- 
hibited in all the Russias. 

From this period they maintained a sort of primate or patriarch 
of the Catholics, the prelate Siestrencewiecz, who was originally 
a Calvinist, and married; and who became a priest, but of very 
equivocal orthodoxy. They favoured his nomination to the 
metropolitan see of Mohilow; and to prove that he was the man 
of their choice, or at least that they approved of his election, they 
appointed a Jesuit of the name of Benislawski, his coadjutor. 
Upheld by the authority of the empress, and armed with earnest 
letters from this princess to the pope, the Jesuit Benislawski set 
out for Rome, went straight to the Vatican, and accosting the Holy 
Father witha commanding tone, required him to grant the pal- 
lium to the Archbishop of Mohilow. Not being able imme- 
diately to obtain this favour, he declared that if he had to spend 
his life in the antechamber of the pope, he would never quit it 
until he was satisfied on every point.* Tis demand was complied 
with, and very shortly a nuncio was despatched to St. Petersburg. 
From that moment Pius VI., who was disposed to favour the 
Jesuits, gave way to his inclination, and openly maintained the 
suppression of the Society, while he favoured their growth in 
Russia, condemning and encouraging them at the same time. In 
1782 the Fathers of Polotsk met in congregation, and elected a 
vicar, who governed the college for two years. In time they 
grew tired of such expedients, and the vicar took the name of 
General of the Order. And yet the brief of Clement XIV. 
existed, together with the anomaly of a religious order in rebellion 
against the holy Father, yet approved by him in secret,—upheld 
by all the powers separated from Rome, against those powers who 
remained in her communion,—and, more extraordinary still, the 
papacy at war with itself! 


* Bernis to Vergennes. 
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The nursery of the Society was kept up in White Russia, and 
owed much to a man whose great ability resembled the now 
extinct Jesuits of former times, a real successor of Aquaviva 
and Laynez. This father, whose name was Grouber, and who 
was made General of his Order, kept within the bounds of a 
politic prudence. The ardent and indiscreet zeal for proselyting, 
which discovered itself at a later period, led to the expulsion of 
the Society from the kingdom which had afforded them a con- 
stant asylum; but this settlement in the north was no longer 
needful for them. Pius VII. relieved them from their degrada- 
tion, and the bull of this pope (Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum), 
dated the 7th of August, 1814, revoking the brief of Ganganelli, 
formally set it aside, and re-established the Society of Jesus 
throughout the world. 


THE END. 
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THE DISPONENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the common.style of colloquial intercourse to be met with in 
what is usually denominated general society—namely, that peri- 
odical collision of a number of persons, of which a large majority 
repeat what they hear, and a small minority think what they say, 
and those by no means all think rightly—it naturally follows that 
the emptiest sophistries will pass current equally as well as the 
profoundest truths—nay, generally much better ; as, like all mere- 
tricious imitations, they are most calculated to please common 
eyes at first sight. A favourite futility which, as such, has 
doubtless never been out of vogue at any time, but which from 
the peculiar character of the age enters largely into the small- 
talk of respectable people of the present day, consists in extolling 
the simplicity which accompanies a state of nature, and lament- 
ing the refinements which follow in the train of civilization. 
Implying by the first, that fabulous purity, when, “ wild in 
woods the noble savage ran ;” and by the second, those perverted 
luxuries to which a false cultivation has given birth; and thus 
contriving to give in one breath a: wrong idea to a right defini- 
tion, and a wrong definition to a right, idea. 

The simplicity of savage life! God help the poor creatures ! 
Where is there the most perverted artificiality of the faleest and 
foulest civilization that can for one instant be com with it? 
If there be a state of society where it seems tohave become 
natural to man to outrage’Nature; if there be a scene on which 
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the angels of heaven must gaze with tears of pity—if so keen a 
pang as that of a helpless sympathy be permitted to mingle with 
their bliss ;—~it is when the brute force and the brute will of unci- 
vilized man are left to riot without control—when not his nature, 
but its corruption, is the law of his life. 

Even in those countries where the lowest orders of peasantry 
are nominally civilized, because nominally Christianized, but 
where want, oppression, and ignorance leave them but a degree 
better than the savage, the same facts support the same argu- 
ments. The simplest comforts, within every one’s reach, are the 
last they care for—the natural affections within every heart, the 
last they indulge—their habits are senseless—their social rela- 
tions artificial—their very costume frequently studiously incon- 
venient—the simple dictates of the law of Nature, in short, the 
last to which they resort. When people, therefore, talk of the 
‘simplicity of Nature and the refinements of civilization as anti- 
thetical qualities, they are only idly repeating what has been but 
idle repetition ever since people have talked at all. In point of 
fact, these are synonymous things; that difference only existing 
which must ever exist between a divine idea and a human 
reality, Ifthe much-to-be-desired simplicity of a state of nature 
be not among us, or rarely so, it is because we are too little re- 
fined and civilized, and not too much. For it is only in the 
paths of Christian wisdom, goodness, knowledge and sense, that 
such a state can be attained; and such real and only civilization 
is man’s real and only nature. 

Is it not a mystery, for instance, that in those parts of the 
world where man is nursed on poverty’s hardest fare, and bred 
among Nature’s roughest scenes, the choice of a wife, instead of 
being the voluntary act of the natural feelings of the heart, 
should be conducted upon a system only to be compared in 
manner with the regular mariage de convenance of the most 
artificial nation in the world, and in motives with the mercenary 
heartlessness of the vitiated worldling of any time or country? 
Yet this is the case in many countries that might be mentioned, 
the North American Indians included, and especially in the 
German provinces of Russia, wrested from Sweden during the 
last century, where the scene of our narrative lies ;—marriages 
here being contracted through the intervention of a third person, 
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and frequently without the parties having once met—or where 
previous acquaintance does exist, simply because that circum- 
stance has afforded the gentleman the opportunity of judging of 
the lady’s capacity for labour, or of ascertaining the amount of 
her dowry. 

The usual form on these occasions is for the young man to 
engage the services of an old woman, who usually officiates for a 
whole parish in succession, to propose to the girl of whose qua- 
lifications he has heard the requisite report. The old woman 
sets about her business very cleverly—dwells on the good looks 
or fine disposition of her client, and especially on the vehemence 
of his attachment—for even a savage knows the sort of flattery 
most acceptable to a woman’s heart. If she succeed in obtain- 
ing a favourable answer, the parties meet, frequently for the 
first time in their lives, the following Sunday at the clergyman’s 
house, for the ceremony of betrothal; if not, the old woman is 
sent to a succession of ladies on a similar errand until she does 
—for when once a Livonian peasant has made up his mind to 
be married, he thinks the sooner he gets it over the better. 

It was a fine morning in the month of March, the earth lay 
deep in her case of snow, but the sun was bright and early on its 
road, and, in spite of the winter landscape, there was a feeling of 
spring in the earliness of dawn; that feeling, indeed, which is 
most trying to the southern-born foreigner, as reminding you of 
what other countries are already enjoying, and which here is 
still long to be “the hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick.” With the clergymen of these remote regions the Sunday 
is always, independent of its religious duties, a day of much 
occupation; for the peasants, of which their congregations are 
solely composed, and who frequently come from great distances, 
take the opportunity, either before or after the services, for con- 
sulting their pastor on such matters wherein his advice or as- 
sistance can be of use, and these are not a few. 

The worthy pastor of this district was already up and pre- 
paring for the duties of the day, when he was summoned into the 
little room set aside for the registerial business of his office—no 
sinecure beneath the jealous fancies of the Russian government— 
and where he always received his humble visitors. He was a 
good man, and very popular with his peasantry, who, if their’ 
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pastor be not their friend, rarely know any other; and to whose 
spiritual, worldly, and bodily ailments he was in the habit of 
administering as far as lay in his power ;—to the first, as well as 
any Christian dignitary in the world; and to the two latter, as 
far as very slender means and homely knowledge permitted. On 
this occasion, however, his help was required in another way ; 
for on entering the room he found a couple awaiting that cere- 
mony of betrothal which in these remote districts is still the 
relic of a faith of richer poetry amidst the poverty of Lu- 
theranism. 

The pastor was a theorist in the way of physiognomical ex- 
pression, and had had so much opportunity for study in the raw 
and rough countenances of his poor parishioners, that he fancied 
he knew not only what a countenance said, but what it concealed 
as well. In this latter respect they gave him perhaps the most 
opportunity for observation, for many a poor peasant stood ab- 
jectly before him with that stolid vacuity of expression in which 
it required a nice eye to pronounce between the crust of habit 
and the kernel of nature. In such occasions as this too he was 
doubly interested to examine; for the ceremony of betrothal, 
although not binding in law, has been made by long custom as 
much so in feeling as that of marriage which follows it. 

In the present instance there was much to occupy him in the 
party, which consisted of three persons—a young girl, a middle- 
aged man, and an old man—and the pastor looked with an 
earnest and scrutinizing glance from the one to the other, as 
the girl and the old man came forward in turn, kissed his hand, 
and then made that painfully humble, yet not ungraceful inclina- 
tion of the body, accompanied by a supplicatory action with the 
hands, which is the national obeisance of this people. 

There is much in the habits of obeisance and salutation among 
the lower orders of a country, which tells you either the form 
of religion or the mode of government—here it seemed no less 
to deprecate tyranny and injustice than to testify respect. This 
done, both the parties stood stock still, and the middle-aged 
man, or the bridegroom, for such he was, having merely made a 
servile bow, stepped ‘up to the girl’s side. She was pretty, and 
very young; hard and vacant labour had not yet furrowed her 

* forehead, nor exposure to the air embrowned her skin; her hair 
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woman alike, was allowed to grow its full length, was bright- 
coloured and glossy, and fell in pretty waves upon her shoulders, 
and not too much over her face; while the little hollow circle of 
pasteboard, which the maidens of this part of the province wear 
fastened on the crown of the head, accorded gracefully with the 
round and flowing lines of her young face, and was easily ima- 
gined to represent a bridal chaplet for the occasion. The figure 
too, which was enclosed in the tight-fitting short-waisted spenser 
of coarse grey homespun cloth, was slight, easy, and round. 
The gay striped petticoat hung slimly down, and altogether, 
with the bent head and downcast eye, there could be no prettier 
picture of a Northern maiden on her betrothal day. So far, all 
was in character with the occasion; yet there was something also 
too foreign to it to be overlooked. The pastor was accustomed 
to all kinds of manner, from the most incomprehensible apathy 
to the most awkward sheepishness ; but in that of the young girl 
there was something distinct from either. Wer hands, which 
partook of the general delicacy of her whole appearance, were 
nervously restless ; and, when she looked up for a moment, she 
showed an expression of bewilderment neither natural to her 
age nor to the occasion. ‘Then she exchanged a few petulant 
whispers with the old man behind her, evidently her father, with 
far more hurry of manner than usually ruffles the dull surface of 
a Livonian woman’s soul—in which expostulation seemed the cha- 
racter on one side, and pacification on the other. Behind them, 
on a chair, lay a gay piece of chintz, some red beads, and other 
articles of woman’s finery, which the bridegroom brings on such 
occasions, and to which the old man pointed once or twice in 
furtherance apparently of his words. But this appeal was more 
violently resisted than any other; and she looked as if she would 
have spoken aloud, when, observing the minister's eye was upon 
her, down went the head again, and she stood immoveable. 

The man, who stood firm at the girl’s side, was anything but a 
match for her in appearance. He was a coarse ugly fellow, of 
above forty years of age, with reddish hair, watery eyes, and a 
large mouth. His face was bluff and full; but whether it was 
very open or very impudent, very honest or very much the re- 
verse, the pastor could not determine. He was evidently rather 
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above the condition of a peasant; wore his hair short, and his 
clothes of the common coat and waistcoat cut. He was very 
much at his ease, and seemingly well pleased with his bride; 
from whom, however, he never got so much as a look. 

The clergyman now addressed a few questions to each, as is 
usual on such occasions, relating to their knowledge of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The man answered with 
tolerable readiness and accuracy; but the young lady was not 
very audible in her replies, and her confusion increased so much, 
that, knowing she had passed through the rite of confirmation 
but a year before, the pastor thought it would be charity to 
shorten this part of the ceremony. He therefore proceeded at 
once to an exhortation upon the duties and obligations of married 
life—given with much feeling and good sense, but combined 
with particulars which, to a stranger, might have appeared ludi- 
crous. Ie reminded the man that he did not take a wife only 
for the convenience of having his clothes mended, nor the 
woman a husband only for the privilege of wearing a matron’s 
cap; that the wedding feasting would be soon over, and the 
wedding presents soon spent; that there would be much need for 
hard labour, and little time for idle pleasure; but that honest 
labour would be their pleasure, if there were love and harmony 
beneath their roof. That it was to be their high privilege to 
help one another in the burthens of this life, and their higher 
privilege still to encourage one another on the road to a better 
- one. And besides this, and similar admonitions which they 
could understand, he added as much that they could not— 
knowing from experience that this would probably leave the 
deeper impression of the two. 

He then asked the man, Ian, whether he was willing to be 
betrothed to this girl, Anno, and whether he was able to 
maintain her in comfort; to the first of which questions he re- 
ceived an immediate affirmative ; and, to the other, the informa- 
tion that he was Disponent or Bailiff upon a neighbouring 
estate, which indeed he already knew, and which was in itself 
sufficient guarantee for the comforts of Anno’s future establish- 
ment, 

The pastor therefore turned to the girl with a much dimi- 
nished sense of the disparity between her tender youth and the 
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bridegroom’s coarse maturity. It was true, the report of the 
peasants did not speak very favourably of the latter; but ina 
country where the general character of the people is phlegmatic 
and inert, and the general standard of maintenance too often 
only a degree above starvation, he knew that the preferences of 
the heart could have little chance against the creature-comforts 
of a somewhat lower region. Nor, in spite of the words hardly 
cool from his lips, and a little warm stock of poetry close at his 
heart, could he altogether condemn this mode of reasoning. So 
he reached out his hand to one side of his table for a piece of 
paper, and began writing the short form of betrothal to which 
they were to put their names or marks. Then looking up for a 
moment with a kind expanding countenance, 

“Well, Anno! are you willing to have this man?” and con- 
tinuing to write, 

‘‘T am glad you are to have a comfortable home—mind you 
keep it clean and tidy—I’ll come and see you. I know you 
have been a good daughter, so I hope you’ll make a good wife: 
are you willing to marry Ian?’ No answer came; and the old 
gentleman having finished writing his formula, looked up now 
in expectation. The poor girl’s hands were pinched together, 
colourless and blue ; and her face was crimson, at least so much 
of it as could be seen, which was only the forehead and the 
division of the hair, from which a few slender strands hung 
straight down at right angles from the face. As the pastor 
looked up more inquiringly still—down went the head lower and 
lower—the whole hair fell over her as a veil, and the next 
moment face and hair and all were buried in her hands, and she 
burst out crying. The old father now came forward coaxingly, 
and whispered into her ear: she took no notice. The bride- 
groom took one of her hands to pull it from her face; she 
elbowed him violently away, and seemed from her excited action 
as if she could gladly have struck him. “ Ei, ELi—Polli 
tichtige?” “ Nothing at all,” said the old man; “ she is frightened.” 

‘Women are silly,” said the bridegroom—such forms of 
speech being quite consistent in Livonia with the most ardent 
passion—‘‘ give me the paper to sign.” 

“‘ No, no,” said the clergyman, “if you please, I ’Il hear 
more about this first. Come with me, Anno; there is nothing 
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to be afraid of:” and he took the girl by the hand, who followed 
with choking sobs and heaving shoulders into the next room. 

Here the mystery was soon solved; and through tears, and 
blushes, and hesitations, the pastor was made to understand that 
Ian might be a very good man, she dare say he was, but that he 
was not the man she had expected to be betrothed to—and this 
made all the difference to her—indeed—indeed it did—and she 
asseverated it with the utmost earnestness, as if fearing the 
pastor might not believe her. The old man smiled in his sleeve, 
but asked her in a serious tone why she had not said this at first, 
as if was committing a great fault to stand up and be betrothed 
to a man she did not wish for. Amno assented mutely, and the 
hair fell down again. ‘Then with a slight degree of embarrass- 
ment, for the affaires de ceur of his poor parishioners were quite 
a new field to him, he gently questioned her how the mistake 
came about; and inquired finally as to the real Simon Pure of 
her affections. ‘The answer was simple enough. She had seen 
a young peasant several times at church, whom she had taken, 
she knew not why, for the Disponent of Essmeggi, and when the 
old mother came with an offer of marriage from the actual 
Disponent himself, she had immediately agreed to his proposal of 
betrothal on the following Sunday. ‘That she had never seen 
this Jan before; or rather, she had never looked at him; and 
when she did look at him this morning, she thought she should 
have died ! 

The pastor was both amused and touched at this narrative. 
He was accustomed to see the gentleness of the Lettish women 
crushed into apathy, or their quickness sharpened into cunning, 
and such an outbreak of genuine feeling was quite refreshing to 
him. He left Anno where she was, and returned alone into the 
little room. His blood was up to think that two men, one her 
father and the other old enough to be so, should combine to take 
advantage of a poor girl’s mistake. Both were standing as he 
left them—the Disponent looking bold and undisconcerted, the 
old man cringing and shamefaced. He addressed this latter first, 
and not in gentle tones nor terms :— 

‘¢ You old rascal !” he said, ‘to sell your little daughter for a 
few sacks of meal and tubs of Strdmlin. Is that the way to 
heaven? and you about to leave this earth! ‘You should be 
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ashamed of yourself: go home and work for her, and ‘be glad 
this sin is off your grey head— it will be time enough for her to 
marry five years hence !” 

The old man looked the type of ineffable sheepishness; he 
whined out something about the Disponent’s having come a long 
way on purpose—and the pastor being all ready; and about 
women having long hair, but short thoughts—a favourite proverb 
with the lords of the creation in this part of the world—and 
other silly excuses, which were suddenly silenced by an emphatic 
‘“‘ Hold your tongue.” 

Then turning to the Disponent, the pastor said, ‘ And you 
too—you great selfish fellow, to care to profit by what was 
never intended for you! What blessing could you expect? 
Go and get a wife honestly, if one will have you ; but don’t come 
to me to help you to entrap a girl who likes somebody else 
better !” 

As he said this he looked full at the man, and from that 
moment had no further doubt of his real expression. The 
slightest change had converted the countenance from one of the 
most specious honesty into that of the most hardened effrontery, 
and the good pastor immediately wrought out a little theory as 
he observed how close was the connection between the two. 
The Disponent was a hardened brute, and that of the worst sort-— — 
one that could conceal his passions ; for he answered not a word 
—deliberately strode up to the chair to reclaim his bridal gifts, 
swept up the finery under his arm, threw a look of malice at : 
the bystanders, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE hour for morning service was now approaching. The church, 
which stoud within a few yards of the Pastorat, was a great ugly 
building, built only for the use of worship, and not for its symbol, 
and down the one trodden tract, which looked like a deep furrow 
in the monotonous field of snow around, came pouring the con- 
gregation inirregular procession. The little rude sledges drawn 
by small shaggy horses, and holding sometimes a whole family 
party, sometimes only one indolent man, glided swiftly along, 
passing whole rows of pedestrians, chiefly women and girls, who 
paced nimbly and lightly one after the other in perfect silence. 
The men were mostly clad in sheepskins—the wool inside— 
their own wool lying on their shoulders in various states of en- 
tanglement ; some in heavy strands, others with every hair stand- 
ing on end with the frost, but all looking very warm and very 
picturesque, as most dirty things do! The women were more 
striking. The high, stiff, helmet-like caps they wore on their 
heads were covered with ample folds of white linen, which 
passed in a low bandage over the forehead, and in graceful oval 
lines down the cheeks, till, with their brown woollen upper 
garments, something like a short pelisse, covering all the gay 
striped petticoats underneath, they might have passed for seme 
humble religious order. ‘Though many had come a considerable 
distance, yet the keen clear air had braced their steps and 
coloured their cheeks, and the groups wore that certain Sunday- 
look of freshness and peace so grateful to the mind both in 
reality and association. 

When the sledges had discharged their loads at the church 
gate, the next business was to stow them in some way near it, 
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and soon they stood, packed together, as closely as the an hae 


may be seen at the height of the season before some fashionably 
attended morning concert ; the vehicles differing not more than 
the object they were assembled for. Many of the owners left 
their sledges to the discretion of their horses, and the little 
animals drew close together, and some of them rubbed noses 
most affectionately, while others sneered and tried to bite, in a 
manner very much the reverse. 

Meanwhile, most of the women and children had entered the 
church, the men remaining in groups, talking in their babbling 
monotonous tones. Soon it was apparent that some new and 
very piquant anecdote was going the round of the assemblage, 
and knowing looks were given, and white teeth shown from ear 
to ear, and witty things said—and all particularly pointed at a 
young peasant, conspicuous for his fine figure and face, who 
seemed not to take them particularly amiss. But now the pastor, 
in his rusty black Geneva robe, was seen emerging from his 
house, passed through them with many a kind look and word, 
and the congregation thronged into church. 

Anno was already at her place, her betrothal garments covered 
up with the customary brown robe, and looking now very much 
like all the other girls around her, only that she was far prettier, 
and even prettier to-day than usual. Full in front of her stood 
that same young peasant, erect and broad-shouldered; and 
though Anno was so attentive to the service that no one in the 
church ever saw her lift her head from her hymn-book, yet 
somehow she managed to ascertain that her vis-a-vis was in full 
possession of the events of the morniny, and no little satisfied 
with the share he had taken in them. How it had all got out we 
do not pretend to say, but the pastor’s kitchen was the very centre 
of gossip, and the good old gentleman himself not over-discreet. 
We need hardly say that this was the Disponent’s successful rival, 
and nobody who had once seen him could wonder or regret that 
he was so. 

Mart Addafer, though surnames are superfluous in Lettish pea- 
sant life, was truly a fine creature. He had as handsome a person 
and as generous a soul as ever caught the eye and won the heart 
of woman. He was so different from his poor, low-minded, dull, 
fellow-peasants, that it seemed unfair to both to place him among 
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them. But the difference was not of a kind to unfit him either 
for his country or his countrymen. He had only all the happier 
qualities of the Livonian nature in a higher degree—none that 
were foreign to it. He was neither sharp, nor quick, nor am- 
bitious: but he had the sound moral feeling, the plain strong 
sense, the noble patient courage, and the sweet gentle temper, 
which, even under the cruellest want and oppression, are never 
quite obliterated from a Livonian breast. The same might be 
said of his person. He was just the type of the national good 
looks; his figure unstunted by misery, and his face undebased by 
intemperance. Je had the fresh ruddy complexion, the brown 
curling hair, the open brow, the clear blue eye, and then such a 
beautiful set of teeth as might alone have undertaken to redeem 
the ugliest countenance, and which the lightest heart and the 
sunniest temper were always showing. Altogether Mart was 
one of those happily constituted beings whom it is refreshing to 
meet with in any rank, not because they are so much better than 
their fellows, but because their excellence seems to be more 
spontaneous, starting, as it were, straight from the heart-roots of 
their own nature, without any intervening foundation of error, 
struggle, suffering, or discipline. Such ashe was day by day and 
year by year, he seemed to have been created—goodness his 
nature, labour his pleasure, and life his enjoyment. Mart was 
truly simple. 

It would indeed have been a pity had anything come between 
Mart and Anno. She was not his equal in mind or sense, in- 
deed she was still too young to know what she was; but she was 
true-hearted, affectionate, and industrious, and the mistake that 
had discovered her preference evidently gave too much pleasure 
to Mart for any one to doubt of his. Before he left the church- 
yard he received many a sly intimation that the same old mother 
could easily be induced to carry another message to the same 
house, only taking due care that there should be no further mis- 
take, and also many a grave warning not to have anything to do 
with a girl who might be pretty, but whose father was poor and 
idle, and who could only give her the clothes on her back, and 
not the usual stock of those. But Mart went his own way, he 
wanted no old hag to invent for him what was not true, or to 
mystify what was; he did not care a straw whether Anno had 
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the usual outfit of clothes or whether she had any at all, but he 
strode away at the utmost speed of his active limbs, overtook the 
old man and his daughter before they had gone a werst on their 
road, and, ere they separated, had in every way rectified and 
repaired the mistake of the morning. 

Mart had no one to oppose his choice—he stood almost alone 
in the world—he had never had brothers nor sisters—both his 
parents were recently dead, and only an old grandmother remained, 
who lived with him, and whom he supported with great respect 
and tenderness. His father had been, like old Tonno, Anno’s 
father, poor and idle, but also, like Tonno and many others in 
this part of the world, idle chiefly because he was poor—because 
he had seen himself gradually go down in the world under a set 
of hard laws and a perpetual change of masters, in spite of his 
best efforts to recover himself, and because after a while he had 
lost both heart and strength to renew them. But though he 
had left the fields which he held on the estate in a miserably ex- 
hausted state, and the buildings he and his cattle occupied in the 
most dilapidated condition, yet they were no longer the same 
now. Mart had thrown the whole weight of his cheerful spirit 
and his vigorous arm upon them, and was already known as one 
of the most steady payers of his rent, and the most punctual 
performers of his allotted days of service (the old frohn Dienst) 
upon the estate. Ile was not rich, nor hardly to be called easy, 
as peasant life goes, in his circumstances, but he was a rising 
man; and this description of suitors we recommend to young 
ladies far more than those who have ready-made fortunes to offer. 

Under these circumstances there did not seem much occasion 
for a very long courtship. Anno’s dowry would not increase 
with the delay of the marriage-day, nor Mart’s industry diminish 
with the speedy celebration of it; on the contrary, he assured 
her that he felt much more tempted to waste time while there 
were eleven wersts between them, than he should do when she 
was under his own roof. But whether this was most true or 
most ingenious, we must leave. 

One afternoon, therefore, Mart dressed himself out in his 
Sunday best, and, accompanied by another peasant, a pale, un- 
happy looking man, the very antipodes to himself, mounted his 
cart, for spring had just burst out, and took the road for old 
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Tonno’s dwelling : first, however, having stowed into the vehicle 
some bundles carefully wrapped up in linen. The road led 
through several wersts of wood, in which Mart’s house stood, 
and then past the baron’s residence, and all the retinue of farming 
buildings, stables, and outhouses, all built in the same style, with 
which, as is the fashion in Livonia, the house was surrounded. 
These were all very heavy, and ugly, and in wretched bad taste, 
but to Mart’s eyes they were beautiful ; and as he looked upon 
them, and reflected that the owner of all this pomp and splendour 
—the being who had a right to live in that great rambling house, 
with all his farming buildings directly under his nose—was volun- 
tarily spending his time and money in a foreign land, Mart felt 
that this was one of those mysteries of the human heart which his 
own could not comprehend. The next object that caught his eye 
was a smaller house, about two wersts off the Hof, or baron’s resi- 
dence, and built somewhat in the same style, but this was much 
more really pretty ; it stood picturesquely with trees behind and 
above it, and a clear stream before, which gave a still prettier 
picture of the same thing, only reversed. Then the house was 
built of stone and painted yellow, with a copper roof painted 
green, and it had four sash-windows, and a wooden porch, and 
altogether Mart felt that this was a residence more enviable still. 

It was the Disponent’s! Mart had not passed that way since 
the day that Anno had declined becoming its inmate and mistress. 
We will not say that this was so great a mystery to Mart’s mind 
as the last he had tried to solve; he felt his heart was worth 
any Disponent’s house any day, though a modester one never 
beat; but still the thought that Anno had given up a yellow 
stone house, with a green copper roof, and sash-windows, and a 
porch, and numberless treasures beside, all for him, brought 
with it an overwhelming feeling as if he could never adore her 
enough; and he urged on the little willing horse, and saw and 
thought of no more houses until he reached that in which his 
Evinokenne (only one) dwelt. 

This was not a very tempting domicile. It was built on the 
borders of a large morass, on which the waters of the winter’s 
snow still stood, and which spread also over the few stony, bare- 
looking fields which composed Tonno’s allotted tenure. The 
house was of wood, old and dark, with a high bristly back of 
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dilapidated thatch hanging down low over two little pig’s-eyes 
of windows, which seemed adapted for anything but the admis- 
sion of light. The low log walls were stained and rotten, some 
of the timbers were warped and sunk, and it looked altogether a 
structure which a spark might set on fire, or a puff blow down. 
But all around was clean and tidy; the recent sweeping marks 
at the low door looked, it is true, as if they expected a guest, but 
two long stripes of linen bleaching close by, and a numerous 
brood of hens and chickens chuckling over them, showed that 
Anno’s care had commenced before the present occasion. 

As the little cart drove up to the house, not a creature was 
visible. But soon old Tonno’s rough grizzled head appeared 
from beneath the low door-stall; he looked very knowing and 
shrewd, but affected great surprise at their coming, and asked 
them what they wanted. 

‘¢T Il tell you what I want presently,” said Mart, with a 
significant air, as if he wanted to coquet with the approaching 
merriment, at the same time tugging away at the shafts to un- 
loose his little horse. ‘I’ll tell you presently. A fine day, 
Tonno.” 

‘cA very fine day,” answered Tonno: “how does your rye 
come on?” 

‘“‘ Capitally well,” said Mart; “but I want a pretty bird to 
help me to peck it, and I hear she has flown in here.”’ 

“A pretty bird! what is she like? ” 

‘‘ Let me see and I ’ll tell you,’’ said Mart. 

“ Bring out the whole cageful,”’ said his companion; and 
Tonno disappeared. Audible sounds of laughter now resounded 
from beneath the roof, and in a few minutes the old man re- 
turned, dragging by one arm a robust peasant girl, all crimson 
with laughter and shamefacedness. 

‘‘ Here’s your bird,” said Tonno. 

Mart pretended to scrutinize the lady, and attempted to take 
her hand, when he was repelled with that degree of violence 
which is the approved standard of Lettish modesty. ‘A very 
pretty bird,” he said, “ but she istoo shy for me,—you may let 
her fly.” 

Again Tonno retired, and again the same laughter was heard, 
in which Mart thought he caught some tones which set his heart 
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beating. This time Tonno brought forward a weather-beaten 
hard-worked-looking peasant woman, with the matron’s cap on 
her head, who looked up boldly and good-humouredly at the 
young man, and seemed to enjoy the joke. 

‘‘ This is your bird,” said Tonno again. 

* A very nice bird indeed,” answered Mart; “ but I suspect 
she has already got a mate for herself. I shall have my eyes 
pecked out if I put my head into her cage. No! try again.” 

Then was brought out a little girl of ten years old, and Mart 
said she was not fully fledyed; and then an old woman, bent 
with age, and Mart patted her shoulder tenderly, and said he 
should like her very much, because she would not fly away ; 
but still she was not the right one—with various other wit- 
ticisms. 

‘* Have you any more birds in your cage?’ he inquired. 

“No,” said Tonno ; “ the cage is empty now.” 

‘Then I must look for myself;” and leaving the party ina 
roar of mirth outside, Mart stooped his tall head under the door- 
stall and entered the house. 

What took place then, and where he found the bird, and how 
he contrived to catch her, we of course do not know. At all 
events, he was a long time about it, and it was not until old 
Tonno had summoned them at the top of his voice, and the 
women had come round and peeped in at the windows, that the 
parties appeared,—both looking very red, happy, and silly. 

Then Mart went in a great hurry, as if to cover some con- 
fusion, and brought out the bundles wrapped in linen. Their 
contents proved to consist of bright handkerchiefs, pretty aprons, 
and gay ribbons, which each in turn elicited fresh bursts of admi- 
ration, and which he hung side by side upon Anno’s pretty round 
arms, till there was not a space left. Then he took a large 
silver brooch with red glass studs, and put it into one hand, and 
two silver rouble-pieces, and put them into the other : and having 
thus laden her with as much as she could hold, he boldly took 
her head between his great hands, gave her a hearty kiss before 
all the spectators, and said, ‘‘ Here’s my pretty bird.” 

As this was felt by all the party to be pretty conclusive, 
though not necessarily belonging to the ceremony, Tonno now 
invited them all to enter the house, when, bringing out a bottle 
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of spirits which had been brewed in better days, they all drank 
to the health of the bridal pair. 

We have mentioned the peasant who accompanied Mart in 
this expedition. His office, according to the ancient rules in 
these matters, which are strictly kept up among the peasantry, 
was that of Brautwerber, or bride-wooer, though it must be 
owned Mart had left him but little scope for it. This trust is 
always committed to a steady married man, usually some near 
relation of the bridegroom, who serves as spokesman for one who 
is supposed to be too bashful to speak for himself. It is well, 
therefore, that on this occasion the bridegroom was not of this 
description, or he would have found but little help in the 
Brautwerber he had selected; for Juhann, as we have said, 
was pale and timid-looking, and as melancholy and silent as 
his looks bespoke. Nobody wondered at Mart’s choice of him 
on this occasion, for all knew that they were sworn friends, 
but how they came to be so it was difficult to account for, ex- 
cept by the contrast in their characters. So it was, however, 
Mart loved the poor, anxious, depressed-looking creature, and 
he in return would do anything for Mart, and certainly would 
have undertaken this office for no one else, nor now without 
much persuasion; also with the conviction, perhaps, that it 
would prove what we have shown it to have been—a complete 
sinecure. 

It is needless to describe Anno’s second visit to the Pastorat, 
nor how the ceremony of betrothal went off without the slightest 
interruption or mistake. ‘The good pastor looked at the young 
couple before him with the deepest interest, read off Mart’s 
honest, open countenance with the most entire satisfaction to 
himself, and threw into his address a tenderer tone of exhorta- 
tion and comfort. Altogether this little episode spoke to a set 
of feelings in his breast which, in the exercise of his avocation, 
generally lay dormant. He had long come to that conviction 
to which all actively benevolent persons do, or should arrive, 
that the disappointment of the finer and more delicate sen- 
timents of the heart is the necessary price you pay for the ex- 
ercise of charity, especially towards such objects as need it 
most; and that, in truth, you are never purely and disin- 
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terestedly charitable till you do forego all expectation of their 
indulgence. He knew too much of the straitening and numb- 
ing influence of excessive material want to wonder that the 
more poetical parts of the human character should perish be- 
neath it. These, he felt, would always start up into life the 
moment the weight which impeded them was removed; and 
meanwhile, that the roots from which alone they spring should 
still preserve their vitality, only furnished him, like a true 
Christian philosopher as he was (albeit a German), with a 
further argument for the truth and power of the Gospel he 
preached. For the Lettish peasant, however abject misery may 
make him, is still always a believing creature, easily directed to 
good, bitterly penitent in evil. 

Under these circumstances the pastor looked at the young and 
handsome couple before him with a feeling of almost romantic 
interest. Disinterested love was a virtue, and happy love a 
luxury, which he seldom had the pleasure of witnessing among 
his poor peasantry. He was kindly interested in all who came 
before him, but there was that in the history, appearance, and 
tenderness of Mart and Anno in which he could positively sym- 
pathise. He felt that he had not given this woman, as he gave 
too many others, merely to be a slave’s slave, but to become the 
cherished wife of an honest, upright man. 

We shall be thought to have laid far too much stress upon the 
form of betrothal, considering that that of marriage has still to 
come. But, in truth, among this primitive people, both the 
ceremony that precedes it and the festivities that succeed to it 
are felt to be of far more importance than the wedding ceremony 
itself. This latter the Lettish peasant appears to go through 
with simply because the law requires it. The solemnity of the 
occasion to him is over—the rejoicings still to come. Generally 
speaking, therefore, he appears at the church without any holiday 
signs upon him, in his every-day working garment, and unat- 
tended, save by the necessary witness. As for taking his wife 
home to his own dwelling after the ceremony is over, this is an 
indecorum no Lettish peasant would dream of. No! the 
wedded couple separate at the church door, and go their 
way, not to meet again until the day appointed for their own 
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national modes of merry-making. As for Mart and Anno, how- 
ever, they are suspected of having been guilty of very great 
breaches of etiquette, for he was known to have walked the 
greater part of the way home to Uxnorm with her from church, 
and a cart and horse very much like his were decidedly seen 
there next evening. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
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Ow the appointed day there was an early meeting of friends and 
relatives at Mart’s house. Tis invitations had been most liberal 
—he was a universal favourite—the day was fine, and one little 
eart-full of gay wedding guests rattled up to the door after an- 
other. Preparations for plentiful feasting had been going on for 
some days previous, under the superintendence of the old grand- 
mother, a venerable, mild-looking old dame, who went tottering 
about in a new apron of the brightest red, yellow, and green 
that could be found—Mart’s particular gift for the occasion. 
The house was swept clean, and strewn with fresh sprigs of 
spruce-fir; the wooden barrels and drinking vessels were all as 
fresh and as white as the running waters of the stream could 
make them; Mart’s old dog, a fine creature, in size and colour 
like a lioness, kept wagging his tail without ceasing; the cocks 
and hens retreated up to the rafters of the roof, and there stood 
and crowed perpetually, and every living thing seemed in good 
humour. 

Conspicuous among the arrivals were two smart young pea- 
sants, who looked particularly full of bustle, importance, and 
facetiousness, and seemed in some respects to take the direction 
of matters even over the bridegroom himself. These were the 
Marshals—a species of best men—whose office is also very ancient 
and important, and who now reminded Mart of what he was all 
ready to remind them, namely, that it was time to fetch the 
bride. A little procession of carts, therefore, set out, headed by 
the Marshals and including most of the male guests, and Mart, 
of course, among them; while one cart in particular, Mart’s 
own, decked up with boughs and driven by the Brautwerber, 
was evidently destined to bring back the prize. The hour was 
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still early, the roads were good, and they met with no incident 
on the way. 

Arrived at Uxnorm, where they found also a cluster of guests 
awaiting them, the Marshals alighted first, and entered in the 
name of the bridegroom to demand the bride. They were not 
long about this proceeding, or Mart would soon have been after 
them, but reappeared in a few minutes, followed by, rather than 
leading, the young girl. Anno was apparently in her usual dress, 
her tight-fitting woollen garment covering all decorations be- 
neath; but her pretty head was quite bare, her maiden circlet 
had been left behind, and the matron’s cap had not yet taken its 
place. The door of the house was low and wide—the slim 
figure, and modest, tender head, stood in full relief against the 
dark interior, and as she lingered, unconsciously perhaps, on the 
threshold, and looked back one moment, Mart’s manly heart 
swelled with that exceeding gratefulness which seems at once to 
change a selfish passion into a holy duty. The father showed 
himself not—he stayed behind. This is the etiquette at a Lettish 
wedding. ‘The man fetches his wife unaided by his parents,— 
the woman leaves her home uncompelled by hers; each is free. 

But at that moment etiquette was far enough from Mart’s 
thoughts. The instant her foot quitted her father’s threshold he 
was at her side, lifted rather than helped her into the cart, and, 
in defiance of all rule and custom, seized the reins himself, and 
sprung in after. In vain did the Brautwerber meekly expostu- 
late, and the Marshals imperiously dictate—Mart was in full 
possession, and in such a state of uproarious happiness that there 
seemed to be no access to his understanding by the usual chan- 
nels, The little horse knew his master, and set off at full speed, 
and all the anxiety of the Marshals was now directed to prevent 
his taking the lead in the procession, which would have been the 
climax of impropriety. This they managed to avert after a short 
race, when Mart, having effected his aim, dropped contentedly 
behind them, and the little horse was left very much to please 
himself. 

The day was now up; the procession, swelled by Anno’s 
bridesmaids and relatives, cut a most imposing figure, and the 
Marshals were anxious to exercise their privileges, namely, that 
of making every other vehicle on the road tuzn off for them. 
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The first they met were humble peasants like themselves, who 
were as willing to observe the custom as they were to exact it, 
and who drew off immediately to the side, and waved their caps 
as the party passed. A werst or two farther on, however, a 
private barouche was seen approaching—four spirited horses full 
in the middle of the road, as if they would run down all that op- 
posed them—a long-bearded coachman on the box as firm and 
immoveable as the engine on a steam-carriage. Now was the 
time for asserting their rights. The Brautwerber, timid man! 
was all for relinquishing them, but the Marshals had warmer 
blood in their veins. They knew well enough what it was to 
turn off for their haughty masters, to stick in the road-side mud, 
or struggle in the road-side drift, while the Baron’s carriage 
rolled by without yielding an inch, not to make the most of such 
a rare opportunity for retaliation. Pulling and chucking, there- 
fore, at their little horses, who, from the force of habit, had 
already begun to turn their heads patiently aside, they drew them 
close together, and supported immediately behind by Mart him- 
#elf, who, in his turn, encouraged the procession to keep their 
places, they presented a firm phalanx. On came the four horses 
sweeping along, the coachman started into life, shook the whip 
which hung upon his wrist, and discharged a mouthful of Russian 
oaths at the body. A concussion now seemed inevitable, when 
a broad, good-humoured face leant forward from the barouche, 
saw the state of the case in a moment, and discharged a very 
similar volley at the coachman in return. ‘The carriage in- 
stantly swerved to one side. This was quite enough. Every 
cap flew off, every face expanded, and there was not one of the 
party who would not have been willing to drive their carts into 
a ditch for that same good-humoured face another time. 

On they went more merrily than ever, undisputed lords of the 
road, ready to defy the Autocrat himself, if one of his meteoric 
courses ‘had led him in that direction. Their way now turned 
off from the high road towards the mansion and farming buildings 
we have spoken of before. The great mansion with its front of 
five-and-twenty windows lay in the distance, and close on one 
hand was the Disponent’s with its four, two to the south, and two 
to the east, with the sun full upon the yellow walls and green 
roof brighter than ever. 





‘A pretty house,” said Mart. 

“ Vegga illos”—very pretty—whispered his companion. 

¢¢ Shall I drive you there, Anno? ” he said, with a sly expression. 

«Yes, when you are Disponent,” answered Anno. This was 
said so livelily, and with such a look up into his face as she had 
never ventured on before, that it was no wonder that Mart took 
occasion to whisper something particularly confidential; on 
which down went Anno’s head low into her lap, and Mart’s 
almost as low after it. Nothing, indeed, but the singularity of 
such a position could have prevented the young couple from 
seeing a one-horse vehicle, of a kind of droschky shape, which 
was advancing rapidly. As it was, they were first roused from 
the conviction of there being no other individuals in the world 
but their two selves, by the harsh voice of the Disponent himself 
summoning the Marshals to turn off the road. 

Now there is something in the very place and person of a Dis- 
ponent particularly odious to a half-civilized peasantry, like these 
we are describing, who have still too much of the serf in them 
to dream of questioning the authority of their masters, but to®. 
much also of the freeman to bear the tyranny of a class pos- 
sessing all the mischief of their master’s power, without the 
prestige of their position. It is invariably the Disponent 
of an estate to whom all the misery and misrule upon it are 
to be traced. Their interest is equally served by the negli- 
gence of the proprietor and the ignorance of the peasant, and 
the one is usually misled and the other misrepresented as best 
suits their mercenary purposes. 

Setting aside the personal hatred in which Jan was held, it 
was sufficient that he was a Disponent for them to rejoice in this 
opportunity for exercising their short prerogative. Even the 
Brautwerber shook his matted locks and brandished his whip in 
signal of resistance, and it was evident not an inch would be 
yielded by his consent. Mart, however, was quiet. His blood 
mounted and his eyes dilated like an ancient Barsark, as he over- 
heard the swaggering commands and Jack-in-office abuse which 
the fellow levelled at the party. But Anno was frightened, and 
as he put his arm round her, he felt that he was not quite eo free 
to fight his quarrels with one who could work him so much good 
or ill, as he had been a few weeks before. 
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Besides, he really bore the Disponent no unkindress. It is 
easy and sweet to be generous when you are happy, and Mart 
felt that Ian’s mortification had been his triumph. The Mar- 
Shals, however, were exceedingly pugnacious. They belonged 
to another estate, which did not come under his jurisdiction, and 
they levelled the best Lettish slang at him at the top of their 
voices. The shaking of harness and the creaking of wheels was 
now heard, and the parties stood up in their respective vehicles, 
as if eager to throw their grappling-irons. There is no saying 
what might have ensued, when one of the Marshals gave the 
Disponent’s horse a cut across the face, which made the poor 
animal turn sharp aside with a suddenness his master could not 
stop—down went the wheel into a ditch— the whole party swept 
past with cheers and groans of derision, and a stout voice called 
out, “‘ Where’s your wife, Ian? We'll turn off for you when 
you bring her home.” 

This was the crowning triumph of the day. They now entered 
the little forest-road in which there was no further chance of ob- 
@truction, and mending their pace, drove on for some time in 
silence. Then they broke out into a low monotonous chant, 
which, though far from musical in itself, rang pleasingly through 
the thicket of irregular trees which led to Mart’s house. and 
announced their approach before they themselves became visible. 

Anno had never seen Mart’s dwelling before. 

‘It is not so beautiful as Ian’s house,” said Mart in a low 
voice. 

 Tllos kull” —beautiful enough—answered Anno, in a still 
lower. 

The cart now stopped at the low wide door, which was 
crowded with guests awaiting their arrival, and the married 
lovers’ téte-a-téte was over. ‘The Marshals, elated with their late 
successes, were all on the alert to fulfil their parts. The gloves 
suspended to the shafts, which are supposed to bring good luck 
to whoever reaches them first, were eagerly snatched: the bride 
was lifted from the cart at one bound on to a sheepskin extended 
before the door, to signify that the way through life was hence- 
forth to be soft to her feet—a type, alas! to which there is no 
reality, at least not under a Russian government! The Braut- 
werber strewed corn before her, in emblem that abundance was 
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to follow her to her new home, and thus she was carried in noisy 
triumph over her husband’s threshold. There, surrounded by 
the women who had remained behind, and propped in a rude 
high-backed chair, sat Liso, Mart’s grandmother, ready to re- 
ceive the new comer. 

This was their first meeting, and the old dame threw a 
searching and a solemn glance on the slight girl, in whom she 
saw at once the maiden her grandson had wooed, the bride he 
had betrothed, and the wife he had married. Anno bent in- 
voluntarily before her, and not a word was exchanged, as, slowly 
rising and coming forward, the old woman took a high stiff cap 
made of white silk and placed it on Anno’s pretty head. Voices 
had been loud, and faces merry, but all were now hushed and 
serious, for this simple ceremony went to everybody’s heart. 

The meeting between youth and age is at all times a touching 
sight and an impressive lesson, telling us what the one has been 
and the other must become. The very difference between them 
disposes the mind to reverse more than to compare—to put the 
aged back, and the youthful forward. Anno’s head trembled 
with girlish timidity, old Liso’s shook with infirm age; yet both 
were only separated by that time which time itself would unite. 

When the cap had been slowly adjusted, the grandmother 
again gave a glance at Anno, and in a'shrill, distinct voice 
repeated this ancient form of words which belongs to the cere- 
mony : 

‘Forget thy sleep.—Remember thy youth.—Love thy hus- 
band.” Accompanying each sentence with a slight stroke of 
Anno’s cheek. Then turning to Mart, 

“Ah! my son, my son;—you are a good man; you have 
chosen a beautiful wife ; I know she will be a happy one.” Then 
addressing Anno, ‘“ He has been always good to an old grand- 
mother, will he not be good to a young wife! I hope you are 
worthy of him.” 

“ Grandmother—pat (good) grandmother!” said Mart, in a 
tone of expostulation ; but Anno stood upright with modest self- 
possession ; and, taking Mart’s great brown hand in hers, she 
kissed it with wifely reverence. Then going round to all her 
new relations and guests, she begged their affection, as is the 
custom, and kissed their hands—not even the Brautwerber’s little 
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puny boy of three years old was omitted. And Mart’s eyes fol- 
lowed the movements of that new white cap with exultation, for 
he felt that the face beneath must win all hearts. Finally, she 
patted old Karria Pois, who sat gravely by the grandmother's 
side looking on, and who lifted his broad forehead under the 
pressure of her hand, and raised his large gentle eyes to her, 
with as affectionate a look of welcome as any she had received. 
Then placing herself next Liso’s chair, she quietly stooped for a 
little wooden footstool which had been pushed away, and placed 
it beneath the old woman’s feet, as if by this simple action to 
show that her course of filial service was begun. 

In the estimation of most present, especially of the women, 
the placing of the cap was by far the most important ceremony 
that had occurred, and certainly Anno’s own feelings inclined that 
way. She had listened to the exhortation at her betrothal with 
awe, and received the marriage benediction with wonder; but 
thitre was something more than both in the touch of that aged 
hand on her cheek, and in the pressure of the cap on her brow, 
which made her feel that now indeed she was a wife. 

The male guests now all turned out again ; and Anno mingled 
with the other women in preparing the meal, and delighted old 
Liso’s heart by her evident neatness and skill. 

This meal, which answered the purpose of breakfast and dinner 
both, consisted of but few dishes, and those of a primitive kind. 
There was a whole row of wooden vessels full of sour milk, with 
cream an inch thick upon it—a national and most delicious dish, 
which the.daintiest palate need not despise, but which requires 
the richness of a Lettish pasturage and the heat of a Lettish 
summer toprepare. Then there were plenty of pickled Strimlin 
—the anchovies of the North—which in times of average plenty 
form the chief article in the daily food of the peasantry; with 
tubs full of hot smoking crayfish, lobsters in miniature, which 
abound in the streams of this country, and are much in request 
for the tables of the upper classes. Of substantial loaves of fer- 
mented rye-bread of course there was a great provision, varied 
by another and lighter kind called Sepptg, being the same unfer- 
mented, which served for cake. All these solids were duly 
counterbalanced by a profusion of strong beer, or what in other 
lands would come under the denomination of ale, the produce of 
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Mart’s own field and hop-garden: while two of those peculiar 
shaped bottles which seem predestined to much the same pur- 
pose all over the world, raised their slender throats from out of 
their big bodies, full of the colourless dew of a finer and stronger 
distillation—of which, by the way, Northern heads and stomachs 
can bear more than any other nation. 

The meal was conducted with great propriety; the young 
couple sat together for the first time, and the Marshals did the 
honours and plied the guests, who were very quiet and silent, as 
hungry people with a full board before them usually are. On 
this account perhaps this meal is not looked upon as the chief 
entertainment. ‘The company is supposed to eat from simple 
appetite, and not from epicurean enjoyment. Other ceremonies 
had to be performed, and even among this rude people there is 
a feeling against revelling in the day-time. The daylight is 
another thing, and not to be avoided at a season when the night 
is only a paler day about three hours long. * 

Accordingly, having satisfied their appetites, they left the 
benches and again dispersed—the men smoking their pipes and 
lounging at the door, or sleeping upon the bank of the stream in 
the sun, occasionally exchanging some facetious remarks with 
the women and girls cleaning the wooden vessels, as they passed 
backwards and forwards to the stream. Anno, however, never 
appeared from within ; and Mart, who neither slept nor smoked, 
was frequently missing from without. 

During this, entre acte old Tonno, with a few other decrepid 
worthies, arrived. By rights he should not have come till the 
next day; but Mart was determined to curtail the time of 
festivity, and to cram every possible rite and every possible hos- 
pitality into a shorter time than usual. Anno blushed up under 
her very cap as she saw her father, who, according to a cus- 
tomary witticism, pretended not to know her in this costume. 

His arrival was the signal for another national observance of 
more importance to the worldly welfare of the young couple 
than any that had preceded it. The Marshals now started up 
into activity, gave three or four loud discordant whoops to rouse 
those who slept, and summon those who had wandered, and soon 
assembled them all in a numerous body before the house. 

It was altogether a pretty scene. The sun had begun to 
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decline from its long-held height in the heavens, and the sloping 
shadows of the trees fell over the long straight roof and low 
walls, and played and quivered among the crowd assembled at 
the door; which, with the bright costumes of the women, the 
dull coarse garments of the men, and the uncouth figures and 
faces of too many of them, together with the rough benches and 
tables, and picturesque wooden vessels scattered around, looked 
like some northern Ostade’s Village-feast. 

The Brautwerber now came forward, and, taking a small 
parcel from his pocket, shook out what might at first sight have 
been safely taken for some variety of national flag, but which 
the ladies present instantly recognised to be the newest and most 
fashionable description of apron. Then, diving for Anno, who 
was ensconced behind everybody else, he brought her forward, 
and with some pretended, and quite sufficient real awkwardness, 
succeeded in tying it up round her short but slender waist. 
‘Tahen the Marshals came up; each took a corner of the apron, 
and, examining it attentively, shook their heads and said, ‘* This 
is not a good apron.” 

‘¢ What ails it ?” inquired the Brautwerber. 

‘It’s an old rag,” they answered ; “‘ there ’s a hole in it.” 

*¢ Perhaps this will mend it,” rejoined the Brautwerber, and 
threw in a silver half-rouble. 

‘“‘ That ’s a good beginning, but it will want more yet. Hold 
tight, Anno ;” and they each threw in a silver coin, declaring 
that the hole was bigger than they had thought, and that it 
would take a good deal to stop it. Then each guest in turn 
drew near, and flung in their offerings, which fell heavy or light 
according to the means of the giver. Long the little silver 
shower continued, while Anno stood and bent her head grace- 
fully, and whispered “ Olge tervis”—thank you—as each coin 
fell. 

The Marshals now again approached, and declared there were 
several more holes they had not observed at first—great ones— 
and again each cast a mite into the growing treasury. Their 
example was followed with increased alacrity. In vain Anno 
repeated ‘“Olge tervis,” and Mart interposed with “ AdW, hiill, 
ea kill”—enough, enough, quite enough; the gifts continued. 
The fulness of the bride’s apron is as much the test of the popu- 
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larity of the bridegroom as of her own; and Mart’s warm heart 
and strong arm had rendered too many services to his neighbours 
not to be requited on such an occasion as this, when all purse- 
strings are supposed to hang very loose. 

Nor were their donations confined to the coin of the realm; 
a hank of fine white wool was thrown in by one hand, and a 
bunch of shining flax by another; then a roll of stout homespun 
linen, and a piece of coarse woollen cloth, and ribbons, and 
woollen gloves, and a little bit of coarse lace, and various other 
articles of female use or luxury. Then a measure of fresh eggs 
was placed down on one side of her, and a small tub of salt 
butter for winter luxury at the other; and suddenly a new 
spinning-wheel appeared in front ; and a crazy old basket, out of 
which peeped several chickens’ heads; and, lastly, a tottering 
calf was driven up, till Anno was fairly surrounded with objects 
of household wealth, and stood iu the midst like the Goddess of 
Abundance. Then more and more was heaped upon the apron, 
till either the bride’s arms or the apron-strings seemed in danger of 
giving way ; and at last the Marshals pronounced it to be fairly 
mended, and not a hole more discernible. 

But now old Liso hobbled forward, and, with her wrinkled 
face lighted up with a cheerful pleasant expression, turned to 
the Marshals, and told them they were young men, but still they 
were very blind; that even her old eyes could see another great 
hole, and one which only her offering could repair. 

“Daughter,” she said to Anno, “all'your presents are very 
beautiful, and your neighbours have made you very rich; but 
there is nothing in all they have given you which can mend the 
holes of human life like this. The time may come when you 
have nothing left to you of all your worldly goods, but even 
then, with the blessing of the Lord, you shall find this enough.” 
So saying, she drew forth a Lettish ‘Testament, which looked as 
if it had had the care and wear of many a year, and laid it top- 
most on the heap. 

Now the apron was actually in danger, and how its contents 
were not all spilled was really a wonder; for Anno’s arms were 
in a moment round the old woman’s neck; but Mart’s ready 
hand had seized the load; and, untying it from Anno’s waist, he 
stood holding it in her stead, and looked on with glistening eyes. 
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We pass over the concluding scenes of the wedding festivities, 
which had far more noise and less meaning in them than any 
which have hitherto been described ; and which lasted so long, that 
Anno longed to lay aside her heavy new cap, and Mart to dis- 
raiss his guests. They were not, however, to be let off so easily. 
The jollity ceased, it is true, with the setting of the sun, but 
rose again the next day, though not so early as he. Then they 
adjourned to old Tonno’s house, as is the custom, and then re- 
turned to Mart’s, and, in short, pretty well ate and drank up the 
value of what they had presented, before they left the young 
couple to themselves to begin what are called the realities of 
life, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir ever these same realities, as they are inappropriately calted 
only because they are disagreeable, promised to fall lightly on 
any human heads and hearts, it was on the present occasion. 
Mart and Anno were both so young and cheerful and pious. 
They had injured no one, and everybody liked them. Neither 
did they expect a life of ease, but both were willing to work, and 
it was a pleasure to work for each other. And then there was 
that good old woman, the wisdom of whose age seemed only to 
encourage the trustfulness of their youth. For though there 
might be hard seasons, and bad harvests, and cruel masters, of 
which she had had her full share, yet Liso knew that the world 
would come to an end sooner than the blessing of God fail in 
Iiis own time and His own way upon one who had cherished 
an aged parent as Mart had done her. 

The summer days flew quickly by; one of the little attentions 
of Mart’s short period of courtship had been to plant a corner of 
one of his fields with flax for Anno’s use, and the plentiful re- 
turn now showed that no common labour had been bestowed. 
Otherwise the harvest was far from good, and some grumbled 
who always grumbled, but some also shook their heads who 
were not given to despond. 

But the truth is, that on most estates in this country, and espe- 
cially on those left to the tender mercies of a Disponent, it is 
only in the best of harvests that the peasants are kept above 
want; bad times they can never afford to meet. Mart, however, 
had not much to fear. He had some little provision for the 
future, and also he had no debts either in corn or labour to pay, 
as too many have; and this enabled him to give all his spare 
summer time to improving his fields. He was a tenant upon the 
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ancient tenure, giving three days’ work himself and his horse to 
the proprietor of the estate, as a weekly rental for the portion he 
cultivated for his own maintenance, besides a certain allotment of 
corn, linen, fowls, and eggs. This tenure falls very hard upon 
the ignorant and careless peasant, especially since the so-called 
act of enfranchisement has relieved the upper classes from all re- 
sponsibility for his welfare and support, and retained their full 
authority over his labour. A single man’s work for three days 
in the week during the short Russian summer can hardly culti- 
vate sufficient land to maintain him and his family the year 
round. Then, besides the portion of corn for the landlord, 
another, never grudged, be it said to their honour, goes to the 
clergyman; while a third is exacted from him to put into what 
is called the Bauerklete, or peasant’s granary; in other words, 
to contribute to a fund of corn against the time of scarcity ; 
which fund, from mismanagement, theft, or fraud, is too often 
found low or empty when most required. 

It is true the peasants are frequently improvident, lazy, and 
inclined to avoid their quota of labour, but still their sufferings 
arise quite as much from the overreaching of their rulers as 
from any short-comings of their own. 

Mart’s work was by no means light this summer. He was 
willing and active as usual, but, do what he would, nothing went 
right. The most fatiguing labour was always allotted to him ; 
all he did was pronounced ill done; his feelings were insulted 
with unjust suspicions; his temper was tried with abusive lan- 
guage; and Liso and Anno saw him often return to them after a 
Jong day’s absence with a weariness which seemed to be as much 
of the mind as of the body. 

Anno had her suspicions as to the causes of all this, but as 
long as he did not speak she forbore any allusion, and only en- 
deavoured by womanly tenderness and attention to make his 
home-life within compensate for his discomforts without. 

Time crept on with rather an increase than a diminution of 
this tyranny. Mart’s light heart and generous temper struggled 
hard. It was not the present trial that he minded; he would 
not have cared how his duties were increased or encumbered for 
a while, if with the labour of his hands and the determination of 
his mind he could have worked them off; but it was a new feel- 
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ing for him to have a fear for the future, and this it was which 
struck the deepest. Not that he was much weighed down; as 
long as his home was undisturbed and his conscience unclouded 
Mart could not be unhappy, and his clear whistle was still heard 
in his field, and his white teeth seen bared with laughter before 
his house door. 

Several weeks had thus elapsed when Mart returned one day 
from his distant work with an expression of face Anno had never 
seen before. He was haggard and miserable. He said nothing, 
however, and sat down mechanically to his evening meal, though 
it was evident he did not know what was before him. Anno had 
still too much of the child about her to venture to search the 
cause for his depression, though enough of the woman to try 
every way to soothe it. All the little accumulated home news 
of one day—all the trifles, precious or worthless, according to 
how they are told, or how they are heard, were raked and 
scraped together with infinite ingenuity. Poor Mart was both 
too sweet tempered and too miserable to be impatient, but his 
heart was not in a word she said. At length, he flung his arms 
down on the board, laid his curly head upon them, and groaned 
aloud. 

“‘ Mart! Mart! what is the matter?” said Anno, now really 
frightened beyond all concealment. “‘ Tell me, pray.” 

‘Oh! Anno,” said her husband, “ we are ruined! Anno, we 
are ruined ! Look here,’ and he gave her a little scrap of coarse 
Russian paper with a few words scrawled upon it. Anno could 
not read writing very quickly, but she saw at a glance what this 
meant. It was a summons to draw lots at the next recruitage. 

‘ Mart,” said Anno, “ this is the Disponent’s doing.” 

Mart nodded his head in mournful assent. Both had long 
felt he was their enemy, and both knew too well why. Nota 
word further was spoken between the young couple for a few 
minutes, during which Mart sat staring blankly before him, with 
Karria Pois poking his great nose unnoticed into his hand; and 
Anno was turning over every imaginable expedient in her mind 
to remove it. 

‘S'We can buy you off, Mart,” she exclaimed hastily. “We 
ean buy you off. Well sell the pigs and the young colt, and 
even the cows if necessary; and then there ’s the new corn. 


Tt 
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How much does the protection cost?” Mart shook his head, and 
would have smiled if possible. 

<< A thousand roubles! Anno—a thousand roubles—think of 
that! We might just as well try to buy the whole estate at once. 
All our pigs and cows together would not fetch fifty, and the 
corn is all wanted, and more than ever now, perhaps. No; 
there ’s no buying me off.” 

But Anno had more than one string to her bow. .A new hope 
had struck her. 

‘¢' There ’s the scar on your arm, Mart, from the burn when 
you saved those children. They take no recruits with personal 
defects.” 

Again Mart could have smiled. “No, no, my Anno; that 
did not hurt me then, and won’t help me now. I shall suit very 
well for their purpose, for all that.” In truth, this was a still 
forlorner hope than the last. There were not many such manly, 
well-grown figures that went up for examination and measure- 
ment, and not many so fine an arm to dip for the fatal lot. 

But Anno’s inventions were not exhausted. Timidly she said, 
*¢ Do you think, Mart, that if Liso and I—Liso, you know, with 
me—were to go and beg Ian to help you off ?—He always pro- 
tected you before.” 

Mart was now no longer inclined to smile. ‘ Not one word, 
Anno,” he said with haste. ‘‘ You shall never go near that 
man; I’d sooner be a soldier fifty times over. No, Anno, that 
won’t do; but I may escape—there are several of us. Go and 
tell my grandmother ; I can’t,” and he flung out of the door and 
went deep into the wood. 

A sudden joy has always appeared to us a great waste of the 
materials of happiness, and a threatened evil an equal aggravation 
of the ingenuities of misery. ‘There is enough in the mere anti- 
cipation of certain happiness (humanly speaking) to smooth 
down many an existing evil, and too much in the dread of pos- 
sible sorrow to embitter many a surrounding good. 

It was a wretched and a heavy period for our young couple 
which intervened between the day which announced this trial 
and the day which was to decide it. The weather was splendid 
-——the seed was put well into the ground—every thing in the 
little household promised well. But promises point to a future, 
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and their future lay behind a dark barrier. Mart took alternate 
fits of listless depression and excessive hard work, and between 
the two he shrunk so much that his clothes hung about him as if 
he had had an illness. Anno pursued her usual occupations: 
the flax was combed, and the spinning-wheel went its round; but 
she pined and grew pale, as if in an unwholesome atmosphere. 

Not the least part of this trial was that there was nothing to 
do, nothing to prepare, nothing to resist. If the worst came to 
the worst, there would be always time enough to settle Mart’s 
few affairs, and meanwhile they had to bear that which is one of 
the severest taxes upon the human mind, namely, the living on 
in the same external world with a total change of internal 
thoughts. 

The good old woman was now the greatest blessing to both. 
The miseries of the recruiting time were but too familiar to her, 
who had lost two sons in the hard service. She knew, better 
than the fears of either could imagine, the real evils which the 
dreaded lot entailed. But her piety was of that true kind which 
can equally bear the passive suspense or the active sorrow; 
simply because it bears them with the strength of another. 

Each came to her when their hearts were too full to endure 
alone, and yet would not burden the other. Mart tried to bea 
man to his wife, but he did not mind being a child to his grand- 
mother, and in a true child-like spirit did he receive that pious 
advice und comfort which best restored him to the self-possession 
of the true man. He now recovered much of his usual bearing. 
He was serious and silent, but gentler than ever, and had that 
composure of manner which showed internal peace. 

Mart had not known at first which was to be the decisive day ; 
but now he did; and he told Anno that it was to be on the 
Wednesday of the following week. To his grandmother, how- 
ever, he owned that it was fixed for the Monday. But he de- 
ceived his wife, feeling that two days’ more of suspense in idea 
was better than one day of real agony. 

On the Sunday they all went to church. Liso did not often 
go, on account of her infirmities, but this time Mart wished they 
should be all together. A general gloom was spread through 
the congregation, for the recruiting season inspires peculiar 
horror in the minds of the Lettish peasantry, and all knew that 
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by that time to-morrow one or more of their number would be 
separated from home, and condemned to a service harder than 
every other to mind and body, in which there is neither glory 
nor pay. Many were in anxiety for their own relatives, never- 
theless all eyes turned upon Mart and Anno, as they helped the 
infirm woman up the church path, with peculiar pity, for they 
felt that theirs was the hardest case. 

Mart went straight into the church; he was averse to idle 
talk, and also feared the possibility of Anno’s being enlightened 
as to the real day. He prayed with his whole heart to be enabled 
to meet the result of the next day in a right spirit,—by that he 
only meant that result he dreaded,—the other alternative he 
could trust his heart to bear, and yet dared not trust his heart to 
look at. Anno wept in silence, and did not exchange a word 
with a creature. 

After service was over Mart waited aloof till the congregation 
was dispersed, and then, leaving Liso and Anno in the cart, went 
to the pastor’s house. There in that spirit of complete confidence 
which is one of the most beautiful parts of the faith most opposed 
in every way to the Lutheran, and perhaps descended from it, he 
laid open to the pastor every feeling of his heart: the great 
happiness of his past life, and the struggle it had cost him to re- 
sign himself to this unexpected trial. 

The good old man was much moved. He had heard with 
astonishment that Mart was to draw, knowing that his character 
as one of the best-doing peasants on the estate had hitherto 
screened him. He had no power to help, for the absenteeism of 
the young proprietor of this estate took from him many a means 
of softening the condition of the peasants. The Hakenrichter, 
or magistrate of the district, who directed the forms in such 
matters, was a coarse, unfeeling man, who suffered no interference 
from an inferior, and, like a true Lutheran, looked upon the 
pastor especially as one. 

Mart told him openly the ill will the Disponent had shown 
him since his marriage, and the evident hand he had in this 
““stter ; and then begged the pastor's particular protection to 

nno from Ian’s malice, or from what might be worse, in 
uld be taken. The old man promised all Mart could 
gave him an almost parental blessing; then, feeling 
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that tears were in his eyes, he smiled with all his might: “ Ba 
of good heart, Mart; I have no doubt I shall see you in your 
place again next Sunday ;” and so dismissed him. 

The next morning Anno was still asleep, when Mart rose and 
went to his grandmother. The old woman was prepared, and 
the hymn-book had been in her hand since day had dawned. 

‘‘ Grandmother,” said Mart, after a short pause, “ my time is 
come; I must go. I cannot speak much to you, for I feel more 
like a weak child than a strong man. But give me your blessing 
to think of when I put my hand into the jar.” 

“Oh! my son,” said Liso, “ my blessing you have—the bles 
ing of an old mother upon the most dutiful of sons. I could 
give you nothing better, if I would; for God will set His own 
hand to this. Go, then, and be strong in His strength. Think 
not of your old mother, nor of your young wife, but think only 
of the Heavenly Father who is ever nigh. They may take you 
far from us, but they can’t take you far from Him.” 

Mart covered his face with his hands, and the big tear-drops 
trickled through. Old Liso’s voice failed also. ‘ I hoped not 
to have done this, Mart; but He knoweth whereof we are made, 
and I have never shed a tear of sorrow for you before. Go, go; 
you have no strength to spare, and I have none to give now, but 
strength will come when the need is there. Go, and the blessing 
of a poor old woman be with you.” 

Mart stood for a moment, then with a peaceful expression he 
said, “‘ Your words have done me good, grandmother. I can go 
better now,” and he turned to depart, but something lingered 
yet at his heart; he came back. “Take care of my Anno, pat 
grandmother ;” and here his voice broke, and he turned away. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tae number of recruits annually required for the Russian army, 
at the time we are describing, was the same as it had been for 
several years past. Poland first, and Circassia since, have drafted 
severely upon the army, and, independent of all active service, 
the favourite pastimes of the great drill-serjeant of the empire 
require a great amount of human life to keep going. The rate 
of supply, therefore, since the accession of his present Imperial 
Majesty, has never been below the average standard of five in a 
thousand, and occasionally above it. Taking the population of 
the empire at sixty millions of souls, which is considerably below 
their own boasted valuation, and allowing for the numbers being 
levied alternate years from half the empire, which rule is often 
encroached upon, this alone allows the Crown a regular provision 
of 150,000 recruits per annum. To which may be added those 
condemned to the service for crimes and misdemeanors,—those, 
such as all soldiers’ children, condemned to it without,—and the 
odd numbers aceruing from Foundling Hospitals, &c. 

Such facts as these show not so much the overgrown size of 
the Russian army, as the enormous expenditure of life at which 
it is maintained. 

Five men between the ages of eighteen and thirty out of a 
thousand men, women, and children, of all ages, tell severely upon 
@ population. There are certain conditions which except certain 
individuals, but no condition can abate the number required. No 
three brothers out of a family can be taken, nor the father of 
three children, unless there be no one else to supply his place. 
Also the Crown exempts those it cannot use, such as the lame, 
the blind, and the sick; also those the proprietor most wants, 
for which purpose a right of protection is granted him over a 
certain number of men, according to the size of the estate. But 
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all this caution and generosity is at the expense of the remaining 
peasants, the number of whom, after all these subtractions, is 
reduced to a small amount, and those necessarily of the most able 
and useful men in the village. 

On the present occasion the population on the estate was such 
as to furnish the Crown with two recruits, and the risk lay be- 
tween only eight men; nor was it yet decided whether all of 
these were competent subjects to draw. 

These eight men were now gathered together at the great front 
steps of the baronial residence we have mentioned, being kept 
under a kind of restraint by six soldiers, whose shabby ill-fitting 
clothes, and dull, jaded. extinguished looks, were not calculated 
to encourage, far less to delude, the hearts of those who were 
now to throw for this same lot. 

Mart was there. He had kept too much aloof from all his 
fellow-peasants to know who were destined to share this day of 
trial with him, and his eye ran mournfully over the figures of 
two or three of the most valuable members of their little village 
community, and fell with the sharpest pang of all upon the poor 
meagre person and pale face of the Brautwerber. Hitherto 
Juhann had been screened, not from his lack of strength, or for 
his wife and two little children, but because he excelled in a 
species of carpentering highly useful on the estate. The power 
of protection, in the absence of the proprietor, was left to the 
Disponent’s discretion, and Mart felt, what was perfectly true, 
that the crime for which poor Juhann had forfeited it this time 
was only that of being his friend. 

The Brautwerber was standing to all appearance the same as 
ever; his head’ sunk on his breast, his limbs all nerveless and 
unstrung. His little boy, who seemed to have inherited his 
father’s meek pale face, was on his hand. Father and child 
were seldom separated, and he seemed to have brought him out 
of mere habit. Mart drew close to him. Juhann lifted his 
eyes to his friend for a moment with a look of utter apathy, or 
what appeared such, and then raised them no more. They did 
not exchange a word. Mart’s feelings were wrought up for 
endurance, and he could neither have borne nor given one word 
of sympathy. 

Presently a coarse domineering voice was heard, and the Dis- 
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ponent appeared at the top of the steps and summoned them 
toenter. He was in the full swagger of revengeful insolence, 
and had his eye fixed upon Mart. But Mart did not look at him ; 
at that moment it mattered not who was the author of this bitter 
hour. The pity for his comrades had eased that dreadful sense 
of pity for himself. To all.the summons sounded like a knell, 
and firm knees shook, and ruddy cheeks were blanched as they 
moved together up the steps, four of the soldiers bringing up 
the rear, as if escorting prisoners. Mart perceived that his 
friend could hardly drag his limbs along. 

* Lean on me, Juhann,” he said, and stooped to support him, 
when he saw that the child was still on the father’s hand. 
‘‘ He can’t go with us,” said Mart; “give him me; I’ll leave 
him below,” and he tried to disengage the little hand which the 
Brautwerber held tight in his cold clammy grasp. 

‘¢ Forward,” said the soldiers behind. 

‘‘Come on,” roared the Disponent in front. “ What’s all this 
about ?—a child! Kick it down the steps.” 

At this moment one of the remaining soldiers, as immoveable 
a machine to all appearance as his comrades, came forward and 
said “ Dai”—give. It was not the word, but the look that 
spoke. Juhann let go his hold. Mart lifted up the little thing 
above those next him, and the soldier received it kindly in his 
arms. ‘This little act refreshed the poor men’s hearts for a 
moment. 

They were now shown through a great bare hall into a side 
apartment, which, though spacious and lofty, was close and un- 
ventilated, for the dusky double windows had been left standing 
the year round. There, upon coarse chairs brought in for the 
purpose, for it was dirty and unfurnished, were seated the Haken- 
richter (a kind of magistrate for the district), and an officer in 
uniform ; behind them, at a long desk, several officials, all high 
busy examining registers, scrutinizing passports, and scrawling 
over a great many long sheets of coarse paper with the stamp of 
the Russian eagle at top. 

The Hakenrichter was a hard-featured, red-haired, thin man, 
who looked as if hecould be both familiar and unfeeling. He 
had served in the army, and retired from it with that stamp of 
character which\ Russian habits engender and Russian laws 
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protect. He always punished the weaker party, and prided him- 
self on his justice; he never believed a word from a peasant, 
and boasted he was never taken in; he lied with unblushing 
effrontery, and thought himself clever ; he was fearfully passion- 
ate, and called himself frank ; he had no regard for the feelings 
of others, and fancied himself witty. 

The officer was also very skinny and very ugly. He wore a 
great number of orders, and his uniform showed him to be an aide- 
de-camptotheemperor. His face, therefore, testified that he could 
alternately look the tyrant or the slave as circumstances might 
require, but otherwise no variety of expression was discernible. 

Behind the Hakenrichter stood the Disponent, who was high 
in his favour, looking, as usual, all honesty to those above him, 
and all insolence to those below. 

Now ensued a scene, the mere mention of which will be de- 
scription sufficient. The men, with the exception of poor Juhann, 
were all apparently in health, and free from deformity of limb, 
though one was small and puny in size. But the Crown is not 
satisfied with appearances, lest, peradventure, a recruit should be 
thrust upon it who might require the hospital instead of the drill. 
Fach man, therefore, in turn was subjected to a personal scru- 
tiny, only to be compared in nature and manner with that 
carried on at slave and cattle markets: prolonged according to 
the will and pleasure of the judges, and conducted with every 
aggravation most insulting to the feelings. It is true, the feelings 
of the generality of the peasants are not very keen or delicate, 
and it would be surprising if under all circumstances they were ; 
nevertheless, on more than one cheek there burned the glow of 
shame, and in more than one eye there lowered a fire of re- 
sentment, which boded a day of heavy retribution, however 
distant, between the oppressed and the oppressor. 

At the conclusion of this disgraceful scene, the individual, 
still in the same state, stepped upon a plank on which was fixed 
an upright pole with the regulation standard of height, generally 
below the usual stunted stature of the peasant. It was absurd to 
measure Mart, who stood almost a foot above it; but Russian 
laws must be performed to the letter. 

No demur was made by the officer to any of the ‘men hitherto 
presented; though, acting as immediate agent for the Crown, 
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he is generally difficult to please. But now the Brautwerber’s 
turn was come, who stood last but two on the list. The officer 
looked up, saw the small and sickly frame, and said laconically, 
“ Nelza!?*—-he won't do. A burning flush of hope came over 
the Brautwerber’s face and throat, who had heard enough of 
Russian to know what this characteristic word meant. The 
Disponent whispered busily into the Hakenrichter’s great mis- 
shapen ear. 

‘¢ All a sham, Herr Major,” said the latter personage, turning 
to the officer. ‘The fellow has been starving himself on pur- 
pose to get off. He never had an hour's illness in his life. 
There ’s not a stronger man on the estate; he can do the work 
of three men. The Herr Major does not know what rogues 
these fellows are. All a sham.” 

These words told with deadly effect ; for the mere suspicion of 
having disabled themselves in any way for the service is enough 
to overcome the fact even of their being unserviceable. ‘“ Da- 
volna ”’—enough, answered the officer ; ‘“‘ measure him.” 

Here again another chance of escape seemed to present itself; 
the revulsion from that moment of hope had deprived the Braxué- 
werber of his little remaining strength. As he stood upon the 
plank his whole frame sunk together; his head dropped on his 
breast, and his height fell far short of the allotted standard. 

‘“‘ Stand up!” roared the Hakenrichter. “ Pull him up.” 

The soldiers tried to raise him, but the nerveless, unstrung, 
and bare body slipped through their grasp, and collapsed lower 
than ever between them. The Disponent hastened round with a 
brutal expression in his eye. A stout stick was in his hand, 
with it he struck the defenceless man a violent blow. The poor 
creature started up like a goaded horse; the soldiers jerked up 
his head; it touched the required point for one moment, and 
then sunk again. 

But this was enough. He was ranged aside to lot with the 
others. Mart had started forward to his assistance, but had been 
bellowed back by the Hakenrichter ; for one of the acquirements 
of the Russian service is to raise your voice to passion’s loudest 
pitch in all intercourse with inferiors; and Mart went back, 
drawing his breath through his teeth. He forgot his own trials, 
but he suffered tenfold in his poor friend. 
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Another man followed, and then the last of the eight. He 
was a sleek-looking fellow, who had from the beginning shown 
no anxiety. He now went through the appointed ceremony with 
alacrity, and stood before his judges sound and straight in limb, 
and those more encumbered with flesh than any which had gone 
before. 

‘He won't do,” said the Hakenrichter, with a peculiar ex- 
pression of face at his military colleague. The officer looked up 
with a peculiar expression in return. This was all sufficient for 
the Hakenrichter ; he now went on more boldly. “He is de- 
formed,” he said. The officer scrutinized the man with the 
most serious air. ‘ The deformity is internal,” said the Haken- 
richter, ‘‘ which is always of the worst kind. Will the Herr 
Major take the medical certificate?” and he handed him a paper. 
The gentleman addressed gave a glance at its contents, and 
then thrust it into his pocket. 

‘“‘ He is deformed !” said the officer with the regular word-of- 
command tone; and all the pens behind him went quicker than 
ever. ‘ Deformed inside. Let him go.” And the soldiers carried 
him out. The man was the Hakenrichter’s cook, and the certifi- 
cate a bank-note. 

After all this business was over, which occupied hours in reality, 
however brief in description, there ensued fresh copying of re- 
gisters, noting down of names, describing of persons, and other 
devices for securing the chief ends of Russian law, viz., the 
waste of time and consumption of paper. Meanwhile the poor 
men, their numbers diminished and their risk increased, stood by 
with anxious hearts and haggard countenances, waiting till the 
mysterious scratching of pens and dusting of sand should come to 
anend. They did not know that the Crown required to be cer- 
tified of a man’s being deformed inside, on five separate sheets of 
stamped paper. 

At length a jar was brought in by the Disponent and placed 
before the Hakenrichter with a little paper parcel. This he 
opened, examined the cards it contained leisurely before the 
whole party, as an unfeeling operator would his instruments, 
counted them, put them into the jar, shook them up, and placed 
the vessel on a low table. The jar was a common earthen one, 
the mouth just wide enough to admit the human arm, and too 
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deep for any light to be thrown on its contents. As there were 
two recruits to be taken, Nos. 1 and 2 were the fatal lot. 

There is something repugnant and intolerable to the mind in 
the thought that the fate of a man’s whole life should be made 
dependent on the choice of a little card. It is less derogatory 
and bitter to the heart to be made to suffer from the tyranny, 
caprice, or carelessness of another, than from the apparent results 
of our own will in a matter where neither reason, knowledge, 
nor experience canavail. That the Providence of the Almighty 
is linked with every trifle that befals us, it is our great privilege 
and duty to believe: at the same time, to be always attaching 
great ends to trifling occurrences is both unwise and unfeasible, 
and those who fancy they do so are far more liable to spend 
their lives in the excitement of a perpetual lottery, than in the 
composure of a perfect trust. We may approach to draw for a 
great stake with the firmest conviction that no such thing as chance 
exists; but still it is more than human to bear in mind that 
while the hand is shilly-shallying between three or four scraps of 
paper of the same size, willing without a will, and choosing with- 
out a choice, that the God of the whole universe is presiding 
over the decision. There is nothing in the whole economy of 
our lives in which He calls upon his creatures to act, even in the 
most trifling circumstances, without some kind of a reason, in the 
shape of duty, faith, or experience, to guide them, and it is a 
wicked system, however decked up with the semblance of fairness, 
when man obliges his fellow to decide upon a most momentous 
step without the shadow of one to comfort him. 

The men were now all ranged in order, as they had been ex- 
amined before the table. Mart’s figure stood conspicuous above 
all the rest. 

‘“‘ He’ll do for the guards, Herr Major,’’ said the Hakenrichter, 
‘¢ after six months’ drilling.” And his chuckle was taken up by 
the Disponent in a loud laugh. 

‘“¢ Come,” said the officer impatiently, “Speschi—make haste— 
all is ready.” 

Perhaps one of the most barbarous features in the scene was 
the total absence of all the cajolery usual in conscription and 
enlistment occasions. No attempt was made even to delude these 
poor fellows in this bitter moment. ‘No one spoke them fair; no 
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one talked of its being a fine thing to serve their Zar and their 
country. No one thought of interposing the slightest veil be- 
tween them and the real truth. On the contrary, they were 
made to feel, in every way that levity and insolence could dictate, 
that a Russian soldier was a thing too utterly valueless in the 
eyes of his superiors for them to lighten the anxious countenances 
before them, for one moment, with the most distant hint to the 
contrary. All the Crown evidently wanted was the strength of 
their bodies ; their feelings were to be as little studied as their 
consent. 

They were now all desired to come forward in turn as they 
were called, put their hands quickly into the jar, draw out a 
card, and not look at it till all had drawn. This is not always 
the regular plan, but it suited their judges’ ideas of order and 
discipline, and by this means none would be spared his share of 
the anxiety. 

The first summoned was a short thickset man with a frame of 
muscular strength, and a wide capacious brow, which was now 
knit with a fearful expression of determination. He was the 
father of two children. He came forward with a firm step— 
put his arm in, drew it out in a moment, and then stood motion- 
less, his hand hanging by his side with the card clenched in it. 

The second was a mere awkward peasant, who looked foolish 
and embarrassed, and laughed as much from excess of boorish- 
ness as of fear. But the colour fled from his face as his hand 
entered the jar, and then returned again in a painful glow behind 
his tanned and unshaven skin, as he dropped the hand containing 
his fate by his side. 

The third was not remarkable in manner or appearance. He 
was a spare, long-made man, with reddish hair and common 
features. His gentle eye and quiet manner might have been 
taken for the national apathy of mind, for he dipped for the card 
with a composure which seemed to proceed more from habit 
than effort. But as he returned to his place a sigh burst from 
the very depths of his heart, which told of feelings you would 
have been thankful to have thought him without. 

It was now the turn of the fourth to draw. He was quite young 
—not above nineteen, and had been, from the first, in the most 
pitiable and abject state of fear. He looked weak in mind, and 
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puny in body—too much so even for his average peasant lot in 
life—far more for that which not the strongest constitution can 
stand unimpaired. His name was called, but he held back, the 
tears running down his cheeks, and burst into loud sobs as the 
soldiers, by the order of the officer, took him to the table and 
forced his hand into the jar. But there it lay. The Haken- 
richter roared to him in Lettish ; the officer in Russian; and then 
the Disponent came forward with his stick. The boy saw the 
action,—gave a piercing scream,—drew his hand instantly out, 
and let the ominous card fall on the floor. It fell with the 
blank side upwards; the soldiers crammed it into his hand, and 
he was left to totter back to his place, where Mart’s kind voice 
and arm for a moment lent him support. 

But it was now Mart’s turn. He had been painfully occupied 
with the last scene, and it must be owned the strong young man 
started, and felt his strength depart from him as his name was 
called. But it was only for a moment. He strode to the table,— 
laid one great fist heavily upon it to steady himself,—plunged 
the other into the jar, and fell back to his place with the card in 
his grasp. 

The whole of this proceeding was so rapid, and the lookers-on 
had been so involuntarily interested to see how this fine-looking 
fellow would behave—Ian had never taken his eyes from him 
—that a short pause ensued before the next name was called. 
It was the Brautwerber’s, who stood next by Mart, and seemed 
to have derived strength from his very vicinity. But Mart 
dared not seem even to look at him now—for he knew how 
unnerving is the slightest act of sympathy, when strength is 
being gathered to endure the reverse. But he did steal a glance, 
and was thankful to see him stand firm, and walk steadily to 
the table. The arm, however, fell into the jar with effort. 
Poor man! it was his last! he fell back dead fainted, and Mart 
caught him in his arms. There was no air in that room of 
torture, with those stifling double windows, and the hot tears, 
fevered cheeks, and knit brows on which they had thrown light. 
But there was no time for sentiment. Juhann was laid flat on 
the floor. 

‘¢ Keep guard,” shouted the officer ; and two soldiers marched 
up to the head and foot of the pale inanimate figure, 
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‘¢ All sham,” said the Hakenrichter, without one relenting ex- 
pression in his hard face. ‘ Has he got the ticket?” 

‘Tt is in his hand,” said Mart, lifting up the close-shut fist. 

‘ Allright,” said the Hakenrichter ; “ it will be a surprise to 
him when he recovers. Ha, ha!—Go back to your place, 
fellow,—go on.” 

Mart drew his ticket out of his breast, where he had thrust 
it. He would not have anticipated the moment of seeing it for 
the world, and returned to the melancholy file. 

The next man now drew; his was comparatively the easiest 
task—he had only to take what was left him. 

The jar was now taken to the officer, who looked into it, and 
gravely pronounced it empty. 

Now came the decisive moment. No one could remain in- 
different to it, and all eyes were fixed in breathless silence upon 
the actors in this scene. The Disponent’s great head looked 
over the Hakenrichier’s ; the officials left their desks, and crowded 
round; Mart forgot the Brautwerber, who lay as before, and 
even the poor drilled-down soldiers who stood over him turned 
their heads, though their bodies remained immoveable. 

The first man came up and slowly unclenched his fist. It had 
closed over that hated bit of Russian paper with an iron spring, 
and never till now relaxed in its grasp. He looked at it a mo- 
ment, and his face seemed to unlock too, and then he looked at 
his judges with an expression of open, bold hatred, as if, like 
Tell, he had had an arrow in store for them in case the lot had 
fallen on him. He was safe. 

The second came up with stooping shoulders and hesitating 
gait; dropped the card with excess of awkwardness, picked it 
up, and looked round witha shy, happy laugh. He was safe too. 

The plot now thickened for the third. The risk was no 
longer two to seven, but two to five. He stepped forward; by 
the expression of his face he seemed fully to’have made up his 
mind for the worst ; but to any possessing the key to such feel- 
ings, it would have been evident that it was resignation, not 
apathy, which supported him. He went up with composure,— 
Jooked calmly at the card, and then his face expanded with a 
smile beautiful and touching to look at, and he closed his eyes 
in prayer. He was safe. 
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The fourth was pitiable for his youth and helpless terror ; but 
his conduct, as we have seen, inspired no respect. It was sus- 
pected that he had already ascertained his own fate, for his tears 
had never ceased, and he now threw down the card, without 
looking at it, with a feeble and passionate gesture ; then wrung 
his hands and sobbed piteously. He had drawn the fatal No. 1. 

‘Take him,” said the officer; and two of the soldiers came 
forward, and placed themselves on each side, while the poor boy 
turned his red, swollen face beseechingly from one to the other, 
as if they could let him off. 

Oh, Mart! it was your turn now. How sick would Anno’s 
heart have been, could she have seen you. His was low enough. 
He felt himself condemned, and could have put himself at once 
into the soldiers’ hands to avoid the unnecessary anguish of 
looking at his fate. Over and over again had he rehearsed this 
moment in anticipation, and determined to raise himself above it 
with words of prayer and feelings of faith. But he remembered 
nothing ;—he knew nothing, he heard nothing now except the 
loud beating of his own heart, through which came the jarring 
sound of his name like some horrid passage in a dream. He 
advanced like a desperate man,—paused for a moment—the 
Disponent’s eye glared demoniacally upon him—then looked— 
and leaped high up from his feet. Was it joy or sorrow? 
Oh! merciful Heaven! it was joy, joy,—excess of joy !—his 
eyes dilated; his stature expanded; he took one deep breath 
after another. Then came a gush of intense religious gratitude, 
and then a sting of self-reproach. Others were suffering, and 
had still to suffer. 

The Brautwerber had meanwhile opened his eyes, and raised 
himself where he laid. 

“ Bring him up,” bellowed the Hakenrichter. Mart cared for 
no more orders or prohibitions now ; he was at his friend’s side, and 
lifted him as he would have done a child. Juhann turned to Mart 
with a ghastly smile. ‘‘ You aresafe, Mart! look! so am I,” and 
he held up his open hand with the harmless ticket in it. Mart 
took him with one bound to the table, and displayed the card as if 
it had been a jewel of inestimable worth. Ifever there was a radiant 
face, it was his. He seemed for a moment not to know there 
was another creature in the room except Juhann and himeelf. 
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He laid both his hands on the Brautwerber’s shoulders, looked 
down smiling into his face. ‘ Juhann! Juhann! it’s all over. 
We shall be ont of this cursed room soon! It’s over—do you 
hear, man? Qh! those poor fellows. I am ashamed to feel so 
happy.” 

The last man’s lot is already told. He took up his card, 

‘Do you know what this means?” said the Hakenrichter. 

‘‘ Yes,” said the man with a dogged countenance, “I do. I 
shan’t have to draw again next year.” 

“No,” said the Hakenrichter; ‘but you'll have to draw 
this ;?? and the hard-hearted man imitated the click of a musket- 
trigger. Nobody laughed. ‘“‘ There, soldiers, off with his hair.” 
And the soldiers closed upon him. 

The men now crowded impetuously out. Mart and Juhann 
first. Mart did not seem to tread this earth; he felt as if some 
horrible operation was over—some weary captivity ended— 
some fatal spell broken. The common air that met him was 
balm to breathe. Below the steps was a little crowd of anxious 
relatives—aged parents, brothers, sisters, wives—who had been 
awaiting the result for hours; and many a touching scene ensued. 
But Mark’s eyes were fixed on one. The soldier was advancing 
up the steps,—the little boy toddling by his side; he saw the 
child in the father’s arms, and then turned away with too full a 
heart. 

He was not long left to enjoy such emotions, for by this time 
the two recruits were brought out, looking the more woe-begone 
from the complete alteration and disfigurement they had under- 
gone. Their long hair—which many Livonians regard with su- 
perstitious care, as if, like Samson, their strength lay in it—had 
been lopped and hacked away in the most barbarous fashion ; 
this process acting twofold—as a badge of the service, and as a 
preventive against desertion. A cry of compassion rose from 
the crowd as they appeared. It was a shocking and a revolting 
sight. With us the recruit seems instantly to mount in the 
scale of society ; here, they looked like condemned criminals, and 
felt like them too. Poor fellows! no change in this changeable 
world can be conceived more total and sudden than that they 
had just undergone. It was not that they had simply fallen in 
estate, or altered in condition—their very selves were trans- 
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formed. Home, country, language, and religion—all were gone, 
They were henceforth to know and feel nothing they had known 
and felt before ; it was as if their souls had migrated into another 
state. 

But the lots had fallen mercifully—the men were both un- 
married, and both young. They would each leave a gap in their 
circle, but neither was the centre of one. Their late compa- 
nions now gathered round them with earnest expressions of 
sympathy. One of the recruits had a brother in the crowd who 
had already gone off to give the intelligence; but the other 
begged that some one present would undertake this ofhee. His 
home, or what had been his home, was five wersts off. It was 
fully that out of Mart’s way, but his heart smote him that he 
should even have waited a moment to see whether another 
would propose, and he instantly volunteered. He could bear 
the thought of his poor grandmother's prolonged anxiety, with 
the knowledge that the cause of it had passed away. As he 
bounced down the steps he caught the Disponent’s eye—it boded 
him no good; but Mart was too happy to take in a thought for 
the future. 

Meanwhile the day passed slowly away with the two women 
at Sellenkiill. Old Liso had that habitual piety which covered 
all the emotions of her heart with the same garb. She would 
often say that the trials of the very poor are of the most merciful 
kind, for that they required from them nothing beyond resigna- 
tion, patience, and industry; that with all her cares and sor- 
rows, she had never had to hesitate how to act, or been puzzled 
what to think ; but, to use her own expressive language, she had 
always been able to see straight into herself, and straight up to 
her God,—and without that, summer all the year round would 
not make a person happy. An indifferent observer would not 
perhaps have detected that a heavier weight than usual lay upon 
her. She sat without the cottage door, at her spinning-wheel. 
Wordsworth says,— 

“ Grief! thou hast lost an ever ready friend, 

Now that the cottage spinning-wheel is mute ;” 
and truly there is something in that happy medium of the 
liberty it allows and the attention it requires, which is most 
soothing to an anxious mind. 
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Anno was meanwhile actively engaged, and seemed to have 
chosen this day for a purpose of rather rare occurrence among 
most Lettish housekeepers—namely, for cleaning her house. 
Ever since Mart had first received the tidings of recruitage she 
had been putting her little household in order; and now Mart’s 
clothes were taken out, and brushed with many a sigh ;—the old 
dark wooden boxes, which held their wardrobe, were rubbed ;— 
the wooden utensils, which held their milk and brei, or porridge, 
were washed ;—the floor was swept—fir-tips strewn, and then 
Anno went to the stream—bathed—did up her long hair, and 
appeared, though not in holiday garb, yet in one perfectly fresh 
and clean. 

The evening sun was declining, the time already long past 
when Mart might reasonably have been expected. Liso’s firm- 
ness was now fast giving way; her looks were perpetually 
wandering up the road which would bring her grandson home 
for better or for worse, and the least movement or sound in the 
distance, no matter in what direetion, set her withered hand 
trembling with more than age. 

Tt was well Anno was too much engrossed with her own occu- 
pations to watch those of another; for the poor old woman’s 
wheel intermitted terribly in its revolutions. Karria Pois was 
also watching, as if he knew that something impended of conse- 
quence to his master. ‘Time passed on. Liso felt, indeed, what 
Anno had been spared, but also she felt what the poor girl had 
to suffer; for her worst fears were confirmed by the delay, and 
the sight of Mart in the distance between two other figures was 
all that presented itself to her imagination. 

Anno had been seated by her side; but had re-entered the 
house. Karria Pois now rose, snuffed the air, and set off at a 
slow trot—then broke into a heavy gallop, and was soon out of 
sight. The light was fast waning, when a distant figure ap- 
peared—one alone! Liso was afraid to take hope to her heart. 
The figure drew nearer and nearer,—it was Mart, there was no 
doubt—Mart alone, striding quickly along. The poor grand- 
mother dared hardly look up. But his step was light—and, if 
that did not speak plainly enough, his glad face spoke plainer 
still; and, if she still feared to believe what it would now have 
been torture to relinquish, a few sweet words were whispered in 
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her ear, and the old woman folded her hands, closed her eyes, 
and communed with her Maker. 

Mart entered the house; Anno was busy preparing the even- 
ing meal. She had for some days shrunk from his eye, and now 
she did not look at him as he came in. Mart was positively 
embarrassed ; his heart was bursting with the weight of her joy 
as well as his own; he flung off his cap, sat down on a bench, 
fondled the dog, and looked at his wife as she moved to and fro. 
She was so dejected ! 

‘“‘ How beautifully neat you have made everything, Anno?” 
Anno only got a sigh in return. “ But the rain comes in at 
that corner of the roof; I must mend it: I'll begin next week.” 

Anno turned quickly and looked at her husband ; there was 
but little light, but Mart’s face was radiant. ‘ Mart!” said 
Anno, her breath rising into a scream, ‘“ Next week !” 

“Yes, Anno, yes—Anno, I am free!” And husband and 
wife laid in each other’s arms. 

The first agony of joy was over; all was explained, but they 
still stood together—the happiest hour of the many happy ones 
they had spent. 

“You see, my Kasikenne (my little cat), we are not to be 
separated. You would not take Ian, and«he can’t take me.” 

“We should not have been separated, Mart; I should have 
gone with you.” This was the secret of Anno’s patience; for 
this had she set her house in order. 

‘“‘ But my grandmother?” said Mart. 

““God would have cared for her, as you said He would for 
me.” 

“ Let’s go to her,” said Mart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE early winter that followed this autumn was a very trying 
one; not because it was severe—for severity, whether in tempera- 
ture or authority, hurts no one, if it be but steady; but, like a 
real tyrant, it was capricious. To the husbandman of these 
regions itis always desirable that winter should commence its 
operations with a good foundation of snow. This laid, as much 
cold may follow as will; the corn is covered over, and his 
harvest is secured. But this autumn much rain fell; the waters 
stood on the low parts of the land, and then came sudden cold, 
and froze up all the pools, and with them the young corn. 
Sometimes a curious process of destruction takes place—the blades 
of young rye are seen just rising above the water; a night of 
frost spreads a sheet of ice over the surface; a day of thaw suc- 
ceeds, and the expansion of the ice in melting draws up the 
plants by the roots, aud leaves them floating on the water. 
Altogether much mischief was done, which the following summer 
would too surely reveal, and which the summer itself could not 
repair ; and meanwhile a long winter had to be encountered. 

Mart’s fields stood pretty dry, owing to much extra labour in 
the way of draining; but old Tonno’s, which lay low, and re- 
ceived little more tillage than just sufficed to put the corn into 
the ground, suffered terribly ; and, before snow fell, his fields, 
and many like his, wore that black, withered look which leaves 
no hope of life in the plants. It was evident that part of the 
stock of winter corn must be reserved to sow again in early 
summer, and thus replace what the season had destroyed; and 
that stock soon proved to be very inadequate to the regular de- 
mands upon it, far less to any extra ones. 

The best crops of the preceding summer had been, as we have 
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said, but moderate in return ; the moderate ones wretchedly poor. 
What there was of the corn, however, had been pronounced to 
be uncommonly good, and as such able to bear a greater amount 
of adulteration. But this soon turned out to have been a false 
idea; and many a foolish improvident peasant who had rested 
upon it, as they will do upon any excuse against active exertion, 
found himself not only, in want, but in want earlier than usual. 
The peasants of this part of the world make up their minds too 
passively to suffer every winter, as a necessary concomitant of 
the season, to take warning for any extreme occasion. They are 
accustomed, before the winter is far advanced, to mix their bread 
largely with less nourishing materials; and before the winter is 
finally dismissed, to take the fodder from their stinted animals to 
feed themselves, and to unthatch their barns and dwellings to 
feed them. But this year all these extreme signs of scarcity 
showed themselves much sooner than is commonly the case, 
added to much illness among men and animals, attributable to 
want and unhealthiness of weather combined. How utter 
starvation did not occur would be a wonder to many; but the 
Lettish peasantry, like the Scoteh, help one another to the utmost 
of their power, and thus keep off positive destruction from some, 
by equalizing the misery among all. 

The party at Sellenkill were tolerably prepared by Mart’s 
industry to weather a hard season themselves, and aleo to help 
their neighbours through it; and, though this was required to a 
much greater extent than had been expected, Mart both gave 
and lent cheerfully, and worked harder and fared harder than 
usual. His vexatious trials had not ceased. His enemy sought 
every opportunity to oppress and annoy him; and it required all 
the young man’s forbearance to fulfil his unjust tasks and keep 
his temper. 

It is difficult, however, to ruin a sensible and an industrious 
man in any line of life, and Mart’s unvarying steadiness seemed 
to bring even malice toa stand still. The season was arrived 
also when but little work can be done, or rather, need be done; 
and when the many hours of darkness encourage a feeling of 
slothfulness which is an indulgence to the indolently disposed, 
and a relief to the scantily fed. Mart, however, had no pleasure 
in being idle; as long as daylight lasted there was enough for 
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him to doin repairing his house and farming buildings, and in 
attending to the wants of his domestic animals; and when dark- 
ness fell, he might be seen returning with a bundle of small split 
fresh wood in his hand—those candles of the northern peasantry 
—beneath the light of which, seated next the great stove, he 
plied many a domestic handicraft. This was the time when 
Anno‘got many a help in various household labours which 
another husband would have spurned as woman’s work; but there 
was that about Mart which the meanest occupation could not 
degrade. He might have helped to bake the bread, or turn the 
wheel, and perhaps he sometimes did, and nobody could have 
called him unmanly. , 

Anno was indeed favoured among women. Not only were her 
own house duties diminished by a strong hand and eased by a 
sweet temper, but she was spared also all those other feudal 
burdens which fall upon the women of these provinces. The 
same ancient tenure which imposed three days’ labour in the 
week upon Mart, required also from his wife certain days’ spinning 
or carding during the winter for the benefit of the proprietor of 
the estate—usually performed at the mansion-house itself, but 
now, in its present untenanted condition, at that of the Disponent. 
Liso had fulfilled this as long as she had been able; and now it 
was naturally expected that the young assistant which Mart had 
taken into his service in the shape of a wife, and who had no 
family to require her attendance—not that this makes any dif- 
ference—ought to take this duty on herself: but Mart thought 
differently ; he paid another woman in the coin most acceptable— 
viz., in a small quantity of corn—to take her place, and Anno 
never entered the Disponent’s doors. 

This and the increasing want around them soon bore hard 
upon Mart’s winter stock; it was obvious something must be 
done to replenish it, or he would himself need the help he was 
giving. Mart lost no time in considering whether he should eke 
out the remainder by denying it to his neighbours, or by adul- 
terating it to themselves: he had no idea of feeding Anno upon 
straw, and so he asked for extra work at daily wages. 

This was quite a novelty here. It was true that a landed pro- 
prietor occasionally returned from a tour or residence in some 
more civilized and better governed land with new systems of 
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agricultural economy, and among the rest with that of labour 
for wages; but they left behind them the order and the justice 
necessary to preside over such matters, and the result only in- 
creased the peasant’s natural hatred for innovations. Most of 
the ignorant peasantry could not understand the pro’s and con’s 
of such a question; a few saw that in a country so scattered in 
population no medium of payment could be so inconvenient as 
that of money ; and all were perfectly aware that, what with needy 
masters and dishonest Disponents, they were likely to get little 
enough even of that. 

Mart, however, was too clear-minded to be prejudiced, and too 
young to be cautious—thoughshis late experience had taught 
him something he would gladly have unlearnt—and when the 
Disponent assented to his request, and allotted him some timber- 
felling at a certain rate of payment, he returned home with a 
sense of satisfaction which shone in every feature. 

This extra labour was as much as he could get through with ; 
he was hearty and robust, and it required no little solid nourish- 
ment to keep up the strength thus taxed. His father-in-law did 
not fail to tell him, with many a characteristic proverb, that it 
would answer his purpose just as well to sleep more and eat less; 
but Mart hated such maxims, and, even granting them true, he 
knew that work was good for man. His grandmother, too, 
occasionally put in a word of wisdom, and atlvised him to have 
no more dealings than necessary with a man who had shown all 
the will to injure him, and possessed all the power; but Mart, 
for once, differed from her, and said there was more to be gained 
by trust than by caution—and we will hope that he was right in 
the main. 

Mart would have liked best to have received payment every 
week, but for that he had made no stipulation; he therefore 
laboured on till the job was just completed, and then, as his little 
cart was required to take wood to a neighbouring estate where 
corn was to be purchased, he went to Ian’s house and asked for 
payment. 

The Disponent counted over the work, and reckoned the days ; 
it amounted in all to seventeen roubles—quite a fortane—but 
fairly earned. Mart stood by with his honest, open, beaming 
expression ; the other sat at his desk with one which it was diffi- 
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eult to define. Then he pulled out some old account-books, and 
seemed to be casting up sums, and Mart waited patiently, for he 
saw that he had other business on hand. The man was indeed a 
villain; he knew that he was about to defraud the labourer of 
his hire, and he could deliberately cast up figures with a steady 
hand. After a little while had elapsed he handed the young 
man a paper, on which he stood debtor for a number of days’ 
work and half-days’ work which, taken at a certain estimate, 
gave a total of sixteen roubles and a half; while on the other 
side he stood creditor for the labour just completed to the 
amdunt, as we have said, of seventeen roubles, thus leaving a dif- 
ference of half a rouble. This statement would have puzzled 
most; and as for Mart, he looked at it with the most utter guile- 
less ignorance. Then with an unblushing face and with impudent 
words, the Disponent explained that old scores must be paid before 
new ones; that it was time that the debts to the estate should be 
discharged ; and that, in short, these were old liabilities of Mart’s 
father which were now raked up, whether true or not, to defraud 
the son. 

Mart was thunderstruck ; his mind could not understand the 
villainous manceuvre ; such a proceeding was unheard of even in 
this land of oppression, and he stood at first more amazed than 
indignant. He then tried reason. The Disponent referred him 
to the books. He tried expostulation; and the Disponent bid 
him begone, for that he had not time to listen to the complaints 
of every idle fellow on the estate. Then Mart tried—it went 
sore against his will, but he knew who depended upon him—he 
tried to move the brute; he told him that it was a hard year for 
the poor—that there was nothing but starvation around, and 
that he had others to maintain as well as himself. And the Dis- 
ponent replied with his demoniacal grin, that as long as he could 
afford to pay another woman to do his wife’s work, he could want 
for nothing. 

Then Mart flamed up, and a stream of hot indignation came 
boiling from his breast: his words were few, but they hit full at 
his oppressor. Still he spoke as to a man—the wretch answered 
as to a dog, and dared to tell him—Mart !—that if he was in- 
solent he would have him beaten ! 

Good heavens! how was honest and high spirited blood, 
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albeit only in the veins of a poor Livonian, to bear this, and flow 
on calmly after it. ‘The bad man before him knew not what he 
had provoked. For the tempter was busy at that young and in- 
jured breast—putting bitter for sweet, and evil for good—bidding 
him fell the savage where he stood, and urging him to spring at 
that throat which had lied so foully to him. But the irritated 
man was not left to himself at a moment when all power over 
self was gone. An unseen arm interposed, and his was mercifully 
stayed. Mart flung the half-rouble, which he found, he knew 
not how, in his grasp, in the Disponent’s face, and rushed out of 
an atmosphere which was suffocating him. 

For a moment he felt that his neighbours had been right and 
he wrong; for a moment he doubted whether God loved justice 
and hated iniquity ; but after he had been alone a few minutes 
the first fever of the turbulent spirit passed away, and, in a 
sudden return of right feeling, Mart lifted up his heart in thank- 
fulness for having been brought out of that hateful house with 
innocent though defrauded hands. 

Still a bitter and an angry feeling remained behind—one 
which, if wrong, it was much more difficult to think so—for the 
young and hopeful heart had been injured and insulted, and felt 
that henceforth it would be injured and insulted as often as 
might suit the malice or the interest of his implacable foe. His 
forbearance was of no use—his industry of no help—the future 
stretched itself out before him in one long vista of endurance, or 
ended in some dark deed of despair. He was obliged to continue 
his journey. It was well he had no companion—sympathy with 
a mind in this state only feeds the flame—resistance fans it. 


: ‘¢ Words weaker than his rage 
“ Would make rage more.” 


He unloaded his cart, and set his face towards his home. He 
had never before approached it with a heart so out of tune. He 
had never before dreaded to meet Anno’s smile of trust or 
Liso’s look of resignation, or felt that the one could bring bit- 
terness to his heart and the other irritation to his temper. 

As he plodded gloomily along, he came to a turn in the road 
which led to a great territorial mansion in the distance. It was 
the Hakenrichter’s. Mart knew that the law protected the 
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peasant from injustice and cruelty ; but he knew also that, admi- 
nistered as it usually was, the law was only a dead letter, and 
that this man of all others was least likely to render it otherwise. 
There is a perverse pleasure, however, to an angry man in 
choosing to look at things as they should be, and not as they are. 
He turned up the road. His heart and steps were alike heavy, 
and, as he walked along with stooping shoulders and sunken 
head, it must be owned that he looked very much like any other 
Livonian peasant. 

Poor Mart! he was too much engrossed in his own bitter re- 
flections to know well what he was about; and, little dreaming 
that the Hakenrichter from within saw all who approached, he 
utterly forgot to observe a law of these modern Gesslers, which 
commands that no peasant should venture to approach or pass 
their mansions without uncovering their heads. 

He went up to the back door, requested to speak to the Erra 
(or master), and was agreeably surprised by being at once ad- 
mitted into that kind of stewy unventilated room in which Lvrras 
in this country delight. Whatever hopes might have been 
raised by his prompt admission, however, they were as instantly 
quenched. The gentleman was in that state of mind most ap- 
proved in Russia for administering justice—in other words, he 
was in a towering passion ; and, before Mart could make his best 
bow, broke forth thus: 

‘Are you the fellow who passed the house just now ?—speak 
—hold your tongue—are you the fellow ?” 

Mart admitted he was just come. 

‘¢ And don’t you know better, you rascal, than to strut past 
a nobleman’s house with your filthy cap on, as if it were a krug, 
or one of your own pigsties ?—pig that you are!” “Ya 

Mart murmured that he had not seen the Erra or— 

*¢ Ffold your tongue this moment, and speak the truth if you 
can. What matters it whether you see me or not? and what 
care I for such a fool as you! You shall bow your vile head to 
my house, were I never to enter its doors from one year’s end to 
another! and you shall bow to my hat too, if I choose ;’—the 
Hakenrichter did not know how classical was the allusion—* or 
I ’Il have your back broken. What do you say? Speak out !— 
hold your tongue! Come to complain of the Disponent ! I'll 
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cure you of complaining, you impudent rascal. Tell him to 
give you a sound beating like a dog as youare. Pig !—liar !—~ 
fool !—get out.” 

This was the substance of the speech, of which we have given 
a mitigated version—for it was plentifully garnished with various 
oaths and epithets, which would not translate into elegant English 
—delivered also with gestures which, as usual in such cases, por- 
tended a quick following up of blows. 

Mart did not wait to be dismissed twice. He strode back 
through the Volkstube, or servants’ apartment, at a rate which 
astounded its inmates, gained his little horse and cart, and, in 
order to avoid passing near the windows, struck into a side road 
which took him six wersts out of his way. The cup was full. 
He felt that the sullen, care-for-nothing desperation, which he 
had so often deprecated in his fellow-peasants, had now come 
home to himself. He threw himself into his cart, and lay there 
upon his face, like any other lazy boor. The road was execrably 
bad, full of great holes and stones; and many a jolt and fling did 
he get as the poor little tired animal dragged the unusual load 
painfully along. 

At length the road divided into two. The animal chose the 
best, but it was the wrong one. Mart sprung up, dealt the 
horse a blow, and plucked the head furiously round. The poor 
dumb creature stood still with a meek, patient look. This broke 
the spell! How Mart hated himself! He leapt from the cart, 
his own generous self again, and paseed his arm over the animal’s 
neck, as he was often wont todo. The poor thing turned fondly 
to him; and master and beast walked on together, each with 
their load considerably lightened. 

Mart’s heart was now as soft as a child’s. Nothing in that 
whole bitter day did he at this moment look back upon with 
such bitterness as upon his unprovoked treatment of his faithful 
beast. Anger and pride passed away, and love for his fellows 
and trust in his God returned; and, though he reached home 
that night with nothing to give and little to hope, yet his Anno’s 
smile of trust was balm to his heart, and his grandmother’s look 
of resignation strength to his soul. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE question was now, how they were possibly to get through 
the many.months that must still elapse before Nature would 
supply the help that man denied. The case looked desperate 
enough. But, as old Liso said, it was easy to praise God when 
the granary was full; though even then they too often forgot to 
do so. When it was empty was the time to trust Him. Not 
but what she lamented the anxiety and labour that now de- 
volved‘on her beloved grandson, and wished he could be re- 
lieved of two members of his family—herself and old Karria 
Pois—~who were each of them, she said, of no use except to love 
him. But Mart chided her affectionately, and told her that love 
was more useful than anything else in the world: and we think 
so too. 

The family at Sellenkiill were not yet devoid of resources. 
There were stores of various kinds in the house and farm, which 
could be converted by a circuitous process into corn, and there 
were even a few roubles which Mart had husbanded up beside; 
but the end of all these was ‘easy to foresee, and then how was 
more to be obtained! Mart had seen many a neighbour go down 
gradually in the world, never to lift up his head again, by the 
same process which was now hanging over him, and thoughts of 
despondency would occasionally arise; but he braced up his 
heart manfully, felt that now was the time to fight and not to 
give way, and determined that, let Ruin knock ever so loudly at 
his gate, no act of his should let it in. 

The fruits, too, of many a thrifty habit now appeared. Many 
an armful of fodder had Mart brought in, collected at times 
when nobody else worked, and from waste places which all 
neglected ; and for the support of his cattle there was no imme- 
diate fear. Mart held fast to the old Lettish proverb which 
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,says, “ The cow gives milk by the mouth, and the hen lays eggs 
by the bill ;” and his well-fed animals verified it. In short, 
wherever he looked on his own domain, he found the result of 
always doing things well at the time, and this cheered him to do 
more. 

Mart went to the pastor after service next Sunday, and told 
him the treatment he had received. But he did not attempt to 
seek for justice, nor did the pastor offer to obtain it; for both 
knew that where an unjust Hakenrichter and a cruel Disponent 
coalesce against the peasants, their power of injury far outdoes 
his power of protection, and only increases with the least show 
of it. 

The good old man was serious and low. The sight of his 
congregation told many a tale of woe. He had seen sullen men, 
and suffering women, and sharp-boned children among them, and 
felt that his interest in their spiritual welfare would have come 
home to their hearts with more effect if seconded with the relief 
of their bodily wants. Not that this occurred to his hearers. 
They were fallen to the worst symptom that can appear in a 
nation or in a community; their only thought was how little 
they could live upon, and how long they could hold out. Relief 
from others seemed as visionary as help from themselves, and 
they listened with meek hearts to the address which exhorted 
them to patience and trust. 

Not but what the pastor had done, and still did, his utmost to 
relieve them. He had drained his granary soon after harvest by 
supplying seed-corn to many a peasant too degraded and reduced 
to care for the consequences of leaving his ground unsown; a 
small quantity was also distributed every week among the families 
most in need. Still it was nothing when subdivided among the 
numbers requiring it; and, in truth, to have provided them with 
one week’s sufficient maintenance would have been utterly beyond 
the good man’s power. 

He gave Mart, however, a job for the next week, at so much 
per day. “It is a pity such hands as yours should be idle, 
Mart; and you may be sure of your money, although so little 
of it.” ; ; 

Mart thanked him with a happy face once more; and, leaving the 
Pastorat, joined the congregation in the walk home to the village. 
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It was seldom he came in for any of the news and gossip of 
the little community, and it would have been better for his 
peace if he had not now ; for there was but one prevailing theme. 
Not the scarcity and unhealthiness of the season, for that was 
looked upon as too much God’s doing to be murmured at, but 
the many and increasing cruelties of the base-born tyrant over 
them. There were stories which made Mart’s very heart sick. 
Of boys who had been overworked, of girls who had been de- 
frauded of their little earnings—of both who had been dreadfully 
beaten and misused. Then there were men lying at home ill 
with the effects of corporal punishment; some for having 
neglected work or pilfered trifles; but most for having merely 
turned like the worm when they were trodden upon. 

Mart was wretched. Every word seemed to pluck at those 
bitter bad feelings which he hated more even than the wicked- 
ness which roused them. He left the groups, and dropped 
back to the Brautwerber, who was walking behind, his eyes, as 
usual, on the ground, and his puny little boy toiling along by 
his side. But this was not the way to change the current 
of Mart’s thoughts. He knew, and so did everybody else, 
that Juhann’s weakly looks and habitual depression were the 
result of one of those acts of intolerable tyranny of which 
so many had just been related. He had been beaten under 
semblance of the law, but in reality to gratify the malice of a 
master who always found law in Russia for all his cruelty ; and 
he had never held up his head after it. The man’s spirit was 
broken ! 

Mart, as we have seen, could do more with him than anybody 
else, and generally managed to brighten up the moody though 
gentle face of his friend. But this time his heart failed him. 
In his good-humoured way he took hold of the child's other 
hand, and walked on for a minute or two in silence. ‘Then sud- 
denly he stopped, for Mart was towing away both father and 
child at an unconscionable rate ; and it struck him all at once 
that the little feet lingered. ; 

‘“‘ Are you tired my little fellow ?” 

“‘ Ja, vegga”—yes, very—said the poor child. In a moment 
he was seated aloft on a firm arm, the little pale face close to 
Mart’s still ruddy cheek. 
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‘‘ How light he is,” said Mart inadvertently, as he pressed the 
squalid tiny form to him. A pang shot over the father’s face. 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said he, ‘ he is skin and bones, like all of us; chopped 
straw does not make man’s flesh. The church-cart will have 
many a journey, but all light ones this year.”’ 

Mart pretended to laugh off this speech. ‘ But your little 
boy has been very ill; no wonder he is so thin. It is well he got 
through that fever at all.” 

“¢ Better still if he had not, perhaps; but Death does not take 
the offered child: but hell go this winter, and the other too.” 

‘‘Tt is wrong to say that,” said Mart; and they walked on in 
silence till they reached Juhann’s dwelling. It was not often 
that Mart had time to see into one of his neighbours’ interiors ; 
and none could offer a stronger contrast to hisown than this. The 
Brautwerber's farm was one of the most miserable in the miserable 
village. The little barn and cowshed were quite unroofed, to 
feed those whom it no longer protected from the cold, and the 
house itself was not in much better condition. The roof had 
sunk; the posts had given way; and the doorway, wider and 
lower even than usual, seemed an entrance far more fitted for 
animals than for men, and was in truth quite as much used as 
such by the one as the other. 

Mart bowed his lofty head, and went in. The first moving 
objects that became visible through the smoky atmosphere were 
three gaunt, high-backed pigs—one of which was busy with its 
snout grubbing in a low crib filled with filthy straw, which ap- 
parently constituted the only family bed. Farther on was a 
shapeless mass on the floor, which, but for two little skeleton legs 
which dangled from it, might have been taken for some unclean 
beast also. As the men entered, the legs agitated themselves 
rather violently. The mother, for she it was, now got up from 
the kind of lair, where, like an animal, she had been brooding 
over her young, and let a little thing of two years old drop from 
her. It stood for a moment tottering, then tumbled and roared. 
The father advanced, took it up tenderly, and hushed it: it 
was evident the children loved him, and he them, in spite of 
what he had said. But oh! what a home this was for-a man to 
come to! 

No Livonian will let a friend enter his door without setting 
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something before him to eat, and bread was put upon the board.. 
Such bread Mart had seldom seen: chaff was the principal in- 
gredient, corn the least. The loaf was as light in proportion as 
the poor children it failed to nourish. And as Mart looked at 
the thin limbs and large bodies of the innocent little beings, he 
saw at once the result of a long continuation of such diet. 

Juhann did not press his friend to do more than break the 
bread—a process too easily accomplished ; for it failed in all the 
properties of adhesion: but he gave a piece to the children, who 
swallowed it as quickly as it passed their lips, as if. mastication 
were thrown away upon such materials. 

‘‘Ts there nothing to drink?” inquired the Brautwerber of his 
wife. ‘ Where is the milk ?” 

‘‘ The cow is dry, and the calf is dead; but there is water,’’ 
said the woman. 

“Yes,” said Juhann, “water enough.” And, stealing a 
bitter smile at Mart, he added, ‘“‘ Water in the oven:” this 
being a Lettish phrase expressive of extreme dearth. 

Wretched thoughts accompanied Mart in his lonely walk home, 
and some self-upbraidings tco; for, compared with this house- 
hold, and too many he knew were like it, his was rioting in 
abundance. A good sound rye loaf, big as a log of wood, and 
something like it in appearance, with a little butt of milk, found 
their way to the Brautwerber’s door before many hours had 
elapsed. Mart took to water from that evening. 

But one bitter thought there was which would not be so easily 
banished. It had long glimmered dimly in his breast: and now 
that walk home from church fanned it up into feverish strength, 
making him start with terror from his sleep at night, and 
bringing a deep flush across his face by day. It was the thought 
lest that which had broken his poor friend’s spirit and health 
should ever come home to him. The mere possibility seemed 
too great a degradation, and, situated as he was, the probability 
was too obvious. Anything else in the shape of personal en- 
durance that his mind could conjure up he felt could be borne. 
He could bear being starved by inches, or worked to the bone ; 
he could stand foul language, and submit to wringing injustice. 
But to receive from the hands of another such ignominy as the 
most brutal master scarcely bestows on his most wretched beast ; 
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to deny that he had been born a man; to forget that he was 
to die one; and to stand an animal in all save its dumbness, and 
be beaten! this he felt was beyond his powers of endurance; 
and, if inflicted, would leave him either a villain or an idiot. 
Fervently did he vow to himself to guard every word and deed 
rather than give his enemy the slightest opportunity for that, 
which every other indignity, if necessary, should be endured to 
avoid. And deliberately also had that enemy vowed to himself 
to wait his time, and watch his opportunity, but that with no- 
thing less should his vengeance be satisfied. 

Meanwhile the job at the pastor’s was completed, and Mart 
was left to his own devices for obtaining corn. These were not 
few, and but too much time to put them into execution. The 
day was spent in tracking and snaring game—the game-laws 
being a source of oppression which the Russian government still 
holds in reserve. A space was hewn clear by his strong arm in 
the deep, frozen stream before their door, and kept so, where 
many a primitive mode of attracting and catching the cold fish 
beneath was adopted—once even a seal was caught,—and when a 
little sledge-load of this kind had been collected—for it matters 
not how long the frozen booty is kept—a journey was undertaken 
to distant estates where resident families gave promise of a sale. 
The reward of such journeys was very inadequate to the time 
and labour, for sometimes man and horse toiled fifty or sixty 
wersts, out and home, for a small sum, which the poverty of one 
buyer, or the hackling meanness of another, cut down to the 
lowest, without regard either to the labour that had earned or the 
want that needed it. 

It may be asked here, and naturally, why, with all these mate- 
rials for food around them, the starving population did not avail 
themselves of them in their natural state? why they did not 
themselves consume the game in their woods and the fish in 
their rivers? But this is only one of the many instances of the 
want of simple sense which exists in a half-civilized land. They 
look upon bread as the great necessary for man’s sustenance, and 
to whatever expedients they may resort to eke out a scanty or a 
bad supply, they would starve rather than attempt to substitute 
any thing else in its place. 

Nor were Mart’s expeditions without excessive hardship, and 
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even danger. His fine person was well defended with all that 
the care and industry of his young old wife, as he called. 
them, could supply. The thick we@jfen stockings, the coarse 
fingerless gloves, were always mendeg or renewed,—the brown 
woollen coat had never a button misking,—the cover-all sheep- 
skin never a hole unstopped,—and as Anno helped to equip her 
kind and manly helpmate for these expeditions, and he first bent 
down his tall head, while she pulled out the curls which her 
wrappers had confined, and then raised it again with one of his 
beaming smiles, Anno thought in her innocence that not even 
the Ghossudar himself could carry a sweeter face upon his 
shoulders! Certainly, since ignorance was bliss, it had been espe- 
cially folly in this case to be wise; for poetical delusions are too 
few among this suffering race for any of them to be wantonly 
destroyed, and an abstract faith in the perfection of his present 
Majesty is certainly one of the most poetical. Personal beauty 
she might have found on the Imperial countenance more than 
she could appreciate, but as for the heart that shines through, 
God help poor Anno, and all his subjects ! 

To return, however, to a better man. The second month in 
the year was now advanced—snow lay in unusual quantities, and 
an intense frost had set in. The country was open to whoever 
liked to take the shortest way across it, and Mart and his faithful 
little horse toiled over many a swamp which in summer never 
felt the foot of man, and rarely even in winter. Karria Pois he 
always left at home, where he was more wanted than trotting by 
his master’s side. Sometimes Mart’s sledge was the first to force 
a toilsome track where none had passed before; often the first 
to resume one which the last few days of snow had covered 
over. 

This was all very well in fine, still weather, though even then 
the exposure was cruelly severe; but in journeys of this length 
he who started in sunshine might return in snow-drift, when the 
signs on earth and sky were both hidden to the traveller, and 
man and horse, after floundering bewildered along, might either 
find themselves thrown out of all knowledge of the road, or re- 
turned to the same spot they had left hours before. Many, in 
like case, have stopped never to go on again, and Mart needed 
all his energy to resist the benumbing effects from without and 
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within. For the spare diet to which he had been reduced for 
many weeks told especially at a time when he needed the best ; 
and the bitter blast chilled his warm, young blood as it had never 
done before. There in a desolate, pitiless wild, with a black, 
porous, blotting-paper looking sky above him, and the thick, 
falling snow fast obliterating every means of guidance that still 
remained around, the weary man often halted with a failing heart, 
and, unseen but by One, looked to but One for succour. Then 
the arm was passed fondly over his horse’s neck—the willing 
creature started again with fresh courage—for the Livonian 
peasant horse, like his master, only requires good usage to make 
him the most valuable servant, and often his instinct alone took 
them right home. 

From the two women, who waited anxiously for the benighted 
traveller, Mart kept many an adventure of this kind, or made 
light of it; but the weariness of his frame, equally as the hours 
of intense dead slumber which renovated it, told what he con- 
cealed. Mart’s home was worth returning to: there was not 
only comfort and union, but there was the crown of them both 
—refinement. If Anno had ever known the grossnesses of life 
incidental to misery and hardship, the atmosphere of care and 
protection in which she had lived since her marriage had com- 
pletely removed them from her mind ; she had cast them off as 
a sound limb does unsound flesh. While old Liso took higher 
ground: misery, and the coarsest misery, too, she had known 
plenty of, but her mind was raised above it. 

Nothing gives so high a tone to a family circle in any rank of 
life as the influence of an aged woman who possesses the double 
wisdom both to edify and to attract. We say an aged woman, 
because there is something in old age itself which partakes more 
of the feminine than of the masculine character ; not only on ac- 
count of its weakness, but in the strength which, as with the 
female sex, at every age, they have through that very weakness. 
Also there is something in the wisdom of a really experienced 
female mind which seems to us more applicable to the general 
needs of human nature than in that of her fellow man; partly 
perhaps from being drawn from sources which, occupying an 
apparently subordinate position in the affairs of this life, vary 
less with their changes, but chiefly in being more really and 
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closely connected with the vital principles of the Christian 
religion. 

There was much in old Liso’s character and manner which 
might be compared to those admirable aged women of God not 
unfrequently found in the Scotch Presbyterian Church. Like 
them she had all that intelligence and refined mode of expression 
in the midst of poverty and hardship, which, however wonderful 
it may seem, is easily to be accounted for; for who can retain 
commonplace ideas or vulgar speech who know the Bible by 
heart, as Liso did, and as those to whom we have compared her 
generally do. 

Besides all this, the good old grandmother had a sweet coun- 
tenance, which goes for much in a person’s merit and attractive- 
ness—and rightly—since whatever may be said of the gift of 
beauty, every one makes the best part of their own face. 

To both wife and grandmother, in spite of Mart’s prudence 
and discretion, these journeys became a source of anxiety. Anno 
suggested the plan of greater economy of the stock in hand, 
rather than of further such laborious efforts to replenish it. Her 
father, she said, always mixed the corn with straw, even in the 
best years; and, in bad ones, for aught she knew, it was made of 
nothing else. And Mart answered, that certainly she had thriven 
wonderfully well on such diet, but that still he could not afford 
to rob his cattle to feed her. 

‘No, Anno,” he said, ‘‘I may have hard nights and days too, 
sometimes, out in this weather, but I should have harder still to 
sit at home and see you eat bad bread, and know that others had 
none at all.” And this silenced Anno. 

Liso had other anxieties ; she felt that this mode of existence 
was worse even for mind than for body. She knew that there 
were charms for the young in a free, uncontrolled life, however 
hard; that there were snares for the generous and credulous in 
the strange and wild company he necessarily fell in with, and 
that there was sore temptation for the cold and weary in many an 
isolated Krug, or public-house ; which, in Livonia, bear no better 
character with sober old grandmothers than they do anywhere 
else. But Liso stuck fast to the old Lettish motto, and a beau- 
tiful one it is—‘‘ Work and pray.” The first, her growing in- 
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firmities considerably hindered in her own estimation; but the 
second, in her own language, thanks be to God, she neither 
wanted eyes, nor ears, nor hands, nor feet for. ‘“ Better,” she 
said, with another proverb, “a prayer behind the door than a 
scolding before the stove ;” and some parents would not be the 
worse of thinking so too. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


As we have said before, Mart kept most of his lost ways and 
overturns in drifts and such incidents from the two women; but 
one incident he could not conceal. The scarcity and hardness of 
the season affected the inhabitants of the forest as well as those 
of the villages, and the wolves came out from their fastnesses, 
with a boldness they do not often show. Many a single one and 
even couples together had skulked across Mart’s path with an 
evil look, but quickened their retreat at that shrill shout, at the 
top of his voice, which he had practised since a child. 

One evening his way home led through a desolate morassy 
wood, which stretched for ten wersts on one side of his little farm, 
and where the track, deep between accumulations of high snow, 
gave only just sufficient width for the little horse and sledge. 
Mart’s eyes were closed and his senses heavy with weariness, 
nevertheless he soon began to be aware that the animal was 
quickening its pace unwontedly; again it jerked forward— 
quicker still—and a low neighing sound of terror effectually 
roused the drowsy man. He looked in front; all was as usual—a 
wild scanty forest, standing knee-deep in a bed of snow—the 
narrow trough of a track winding through it—here and there 
pyramids of snow which showed the huge ant-hills of the country 
—the heavens bright—the earth white—not a living object but 
the horse before him. He looked behind—the scene was just the 
same—white snow, and leafless trees, and a winding track; but 
close to the sledge were three dark gaunt animals, heavily gallop- 
ing, and another was fast gaining behind. The jaws of the fore- 
most, with the lowness of the sledge, were within reach of Mart’s 
shoulder. He cared not for that—he knew that it was his horse 
they wanted /irst ; and saw in an instant that all depended on the 
animal’s courage more than en hisown. Ifthe frightened creature 
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could have the nerve to keep steady in the track, the chances 
were much in its favour, for the moment the wolves turned off 
in order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth of the snow di- 
minished their speed; but should the horse, in its terror, plunge 
aside and flounder in the snow, Mart knew that it would be lost. 
He leaned forward, called the animal cheerfully by its name, 
and laid his hand on its back as he was often wont to do, in times 
of fatigue or difficulty—the poor beast knew the kind voice and 
hand—raised its ears, which were laid flat back with terror, and 
fell into an evener pace. 

Mart shouted violently—but the wolves were either too keen 
or too many—it made no impression. It was an awful time both 
for master and horse. Mart kept his hand on the animal, while 
his eye watched the ferocious brutes, who were often within 
arm’s length. He had a hatchet, which he always carried on 
these occasions, to chop the frozen fish ; he felt for it and grasped 
it in his hand, but forbore to use it, for the closer the wolves 
kept at the back of the sledge, the less were they seen by the 
horse. Every minute, however, one or more of them broke out 
of the track in the attempt to pass; and although they instantly 
lost footing in the snow, yet the unblinkered eyes of the little 
animal had caught sight of the dreaded foe, and a plunge forward 
made Mart turn his eye with anxiety to see that it kept straight 
in the narrow track. 

One of the wolves was more than usually huge and long- 
limbed, and more than once it had contrived, in spite of the deep 
snow, to advance nearer abreast of the sledge than any of its 
companions. Upon this grim creature Mart more especially 
kept watch, and caught the green light which played from its 
eyeballs, It turned off again—the snow laid fleeter for a space 
—the wolf kept its footing—it gained—for their pace is enormous 
——the little horse’s eye glared round at it. Mart withdrew his 
hand, wet with the animal’s perspiration; the wolf was just 
beyond arm’s reach, but he kept his hatehet in readiness. The 
horse was now in desperate gallop, and the wolf just abreast—it 
suddenly turned sharp towards it—now was Mart’s time. He 
dealt a tremendous blow—the wolf avoided it, but stumbled in 
the snow, and in a moment was yards behind. 

The distance from home was now quickly shortening beneath 
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the horse’s hoofs, which continued to carry the sledge at full 
gallop, till the fear of an overturn became a source of fresh 
anxiety. Mart was quite aware by this time that these were no 
common lazy wolves he had to deal with, but sharp-set deter- 
mined brutes, to whom man or beast would be alike welcome. 
These were not the animals to be deterred by the signs of man’s 
dwelling, as is usually the case, and there was an ugly werst of 
wide open space between the outskirts of the forest and his house, 
which he looked to with real apprehension. 

They were now at the very edge of the wood—the road be- 
came opener—the wolves gained on each side—the horse bounded 
furiously forward, caught the sledge against the stump of a tree 
—it overturned—was swept away at a tremendous pace, and 
Mart was left alone inthesnow. Ina moment a heavy claw had 
slit the throat and down the front of his sheepskin—it was well 
Anno’s wrappers lay so thick beneath. He threw off the brute 
and rose—his hatchet had been jerked out of his hand in the fall 
—he cast a desperate glance around, but sawit not. The horse 
was now almost out of sight, two of the wolves were close to the 
defenceless man, and the two others, deserting the animal, were 
bounding back to him. Mart faced the foremost, he could de 
no more, and in an instant was surrounded. 

Here we must leave him, however cruel it may seem. Mean- 
while the two women were as usual expecting him anxiously at 
home—for Mart was late. Anno was sitting beneath the pine- 
wood candle at the spinning-wheel. liso had risen from her’s 
and gone into the smaller chamber, especially devoted to her. 
Old Karria Pois was lying before the stove fast asleep. Of a 
sudden the dog pricked up his ears, listened, rose—ran to the 
door and whined—then, returning to Anno, wagged his tail, ran 
back and whining again, scratched at the door. Karria Pois 
usually gave signal of Mart’s approach, though not in so urgent 
a way, and Anno opened the door expecting to see her husband. 
The dog dashed furiously out, but no sign of Mart appeared. 
The young wife went out into the piercing air—saw and heard 
nothing, and was slowly turning in, when a sound caught her ear 
—it was the sound of hoofs striking full and sharp upon the 
frozen ground. So had, Mart never approached before. But 
there was no time for wonder, for the next moment the horse 
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galloped up to the door and stopped. Anno saw instantly that 
something had happened—the animal was dripping with foam 
and trembling all over—the sledge was reversed, and, above all, 
Mart was not there. 

Anno was but the girl still; she called quick to her grand- 
mother—the old woman did not answer—she flew into the inner 
room; Liso was standing motionless with her face turned from 
the door. There was no light, save from the little snowed-up 
window ; but Anno saw enough to know that she stood in prayer. 
Oh! Jummal!” (God) said the poor girl to herself, * hear her !” 
and leaving her undisturbed, she ran again out of the house, gave 
one look at the trembling horse, and then all trembling herself, 
began to retrace the jagged track in which it had come. 

We must now return to Mart, whom we have left in a fright- 
ful position. He knew what it was to put forth his strength in 
games and wrestling-matches, and it was such as, shoulder to 
shoulder and muscle to muscle, few could withstand. But it 
was as nothing now against the heavy weight—the vice-like 
teeth—the rending grasp that held him down on every side. For 
a few seconds the desperate violence of a man to whom life is 
sweet, and such a death most horrible, shook off the pitiless 
assailants ; but his own blood had dyed the snow, and the sight of 
it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. The blood-hounds closed 
again upon him—they pulled him down ! 

People say there is no time to think in sudden dangers :—they 
have never known one. There are more thoughts struck from 
the mind in one moment’s collision with sudden and desperate 
peril than in days of fearless security. The sweets of this earth— 
the home that lay so near—the mystery of Heaven, swept over 
poor Mart’s mind; nay, even particulars found time to intrude. 
He thought how Anno and Liso would watch through the night 
—-how his mangled remains would tell all in the morning— 
Anno’s despair—the village lament: he thought of all this, and 
more, and knew himself in the jaws of hungry wolves! Then 
those foul lurid eyes glared over him; the tightening of the 
throat followed, and thinking was over. Still he struggled to 
release his arms—the grasp on the throat was suffocating him— 
his senses reeled—when on a sudden—dash came another animal 
hard-breathing along; threw itself into the midst with one sharp 
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howl, and fastened upon the chief assailant. The wolves relaxed 
their fury for an instant; Mart reeled giddily to his feet, and 
recognised his brave dog. For a second he stood stunned and 
bewildered; when he saw one wolf retreating, and all three 
attacking the dauntless Karria Pois. He turned to help him, 
and a bright object caught his eye; it was his hatchet lying on 
the snow within arm’s length of his last struggle. Mart snatched 
it up, and was now himself again. Blood was dripping from 
him, but his limbs were uninjured, and furious were the strokes 
he dealt. 

One wolf soon’ lay dead at his feet; the other cowed, and re- 
treated, spilling its blood as it went, and held off, skulking round ; 
and now Mart poured his whole fury on the great monster, which 
held Karria Pois in as stifling a grasp as he had done his master. 
It was no easy task to release the dog. The hatchet rung on the 
wolf’s skull, rattled on his ribs, and laid bare the gaunt backbone ; 
but the dog’s own body interrupted any mortal wound, and the 
wolf seemed to feel no other. Poor Karria Pois’s case was des- 
perate; his legs were all drawn together, protecting the very 
parts he sought to wound, when suddenly he stretched himself 
out with some fresh agony, and the hatchet was buried deep in 
the wolf’s throat. Many more fierce strokes were needed before 
life was extinct ; and as Mart rose, a hand on his shoulder startled 
him, and his wife fell on his bosom. 

‘¢ Mart !” 

“ Anno!” 

Long did the young couple stand in speechless embrace ; but 
the weaker supported the stronger, for Mart’s manly nerve was 
gone, and he leant on Anno like a strengthless child. 

‘Mart, Mart! Oh! you are safe—dear Mart!” For all 
answer, Mart pressed her closer. 

“‘ But what is here?” for her hand which laid on his shoulder 
was wet with a warm clammy substance, and there was light 
enough to see that dark stain which nothing else is like. 

‘Mart! you are hurt—you are bleeding!’ and going back a 
step, she saw for the first time her husband’s condition. The two 
dead wolves—the gasping dog—the bloody and furrowed snow! 
and the full and dreadful truth came upon her and she burst into 
passionate sobs. 
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In truth Mart presented a frightful aspect ; his sheepskin hung 
in strips, for each claw had cut it like a knife; his shoulder was 
bare, not only to the flesh, but to the bone; his long hair was di- 
shevelled ; every article of clothing was torn and awry. It was 
too evident that some dreadful struggle had taken place, and 
Anno now saw with what. 

It was now Mart’s turn to support ; his strength was returned, 
and with it his unflagging sweetness. 

‘Anno! Hinokenne! Anno! pai! don’t cry so; I am safe 
and well, only a few scratches on my skin: you'll have to patch 
me up as well as my clothes. Let’s attend to poor Karria Pois— 
nobody but you could have made me forget him—I fear he is 
more hurt than his master.” 

And the young couple leant over him and tenderly examined 
his wounds. Then with many tears Anno related how in the 
deepest sleep the faithful old dog had seemed to receive tidings 
of his master’s danger; and Mart described how he had reached 
his side when his need was at the greatest—though he did not 
say how great that need had been—but Anno knew; and then 
both caressed him more and more. 

There was life in the old dog yet, and more than they had 
ventured at first to expect; his throat was lacerated, his ear torn 
through, and many a bite and a rent had he on his body, but he 
licked the hands that felt his wounds, and, rising on his feet, 
shook a shower of blood from him. Then he deliberately smelt 
first at one wolf’s carcass and then at the other, to ascertain that 
all was right, and having done this, hobbled off towards home as 
if he felt he was no further required. 

*“ Come home, Mart; can you walk ?” said Anno. 

“Yes, yes, as well as ever; but I have not done with these 
grey men yet (this being a common appellation for the wolves by 
the peasantry); the night’s work is worth two silver roubles to 
me ; the rest of the brutes will be down their companions’ throats 
before the morning ;” ard so saying he cut off the ears, by which 
token the Lettish peasant is entitled to a reward in money on 
showing it to a magistrate. 

Mart was soon seated in his own warm house, waited on by his 
two tender companions, who examined his wounds and injuries 
with alternate horror and gratitude. 
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‘‘You were praying for me, grandmother, Anno tells me, 
when she left the house ;— God heard you. Never say again that 
you and old Karria Pois are of no use; you two have saved my 
life.” 

These words were more than the venerable parent could bear 
with composure ; and she turned away to lift up her heart again. 

‘¢ All have been of use to-night,” said Anno in a low tone; 
‘‘ orandmother, Karria Pois, even the poor horse; only I have 
done nothing.” 

‘You are my own Hinokenne,” said Mart, lower still, and 
leant his weary head against her. 

‘“‘ Now, Anno, pai! go and wash Karria Pois too.” This was 
done, and soon master and dog were deep in slumber. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tis encounter put an end to Mart’s journeys for the present ; 
not but what he speedily recovered from it, but it proved the 
prelude to further aggressions from the same animal, though not 
of so perilous a kind. The wolf does not often attack man, ex- 
cept when flung helplessly before him, as Mart had been. It is 
the tenants of the farmyard, and not of the farmhouse, they seek. 
Scarcely a night now elapsed without a calf, foal, sheep, or even 
some poor famished cow or horse falling a victim—the dilapi- 
dated state of the buildings, which housed the miserable animals, 
affording but too easy an entry. In vain did Mart urge the 
expenditure of a little hearty labour to make fast those which 
remained. 

‘© What will you do,” he said to the Brautwerber, “in the 
summer, when you want your calf to sell, and your colt to work?” 

Juhann shook his head. 

‘‘The summer will never come for me,” he said; and then 
looked down at his attenuated hands and arms, which seemed 
little able to wield an axe. Mart mended his cow-shed for him 
and for others besides. 

But he was not satisfied with merely keeping the enemy out. 
Accompanied by a few of the hardiest and least superstitious of 
the peasants, and furnished with dogs and weapons, Mart headed 
several expeditions in search of the ravenous animals, tracking 
them by footmarks left but a few hours before, or by the fresh 
blood-drops of some recent prey which accompanied them. 

We mention the least superstitious of the peasants as most 
disposed to follow Mart, because with many it is a rooted belief 
that the destruction of one wolf only increases the rancour of his 
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companions. In cases where the traveller is hard pressed to 
escape from a pack of them, there is no doubt that the fall of 
one wolf, and the consequent taste of his blood, increases tenfold 
the voracity of the rest: but when the farmyard suffers from 
nightly invasion, it stands to reason that there is no help but to 
attack the invader. 

Mart, however, met with much opposition in the matter; his 
companions lagged away, or came unwillingly, and very few 
besides himself and the dogs thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of the chace. As for the dogs, they seemed to consider it as a 
happy opportunity for paying off many an old score, and it was 
difficult to call them back from a pursuit which, when once 
separated from their companions, could only lead to their de- 
struction. Between dog and wolf there exists a natural hatred, 
which the one exhibits in an open tear-throat animosity, and 
the other in a relentless cunning. ‘The wolf feigns flight to lead 
his victim on; he imitates the whine of a dog to deceive him, 
and when the stratagems have led the courageous animal beyond 
protection, his doom is sealed. 

Two or three fine young dogs thus fell a sacrifice to their 
rashness and inexperience, but Mart suffered no anxiety for 
Karria Pois; he was the first to show his disapproval of any un- 
necessary valour, and to give the example of readiness in the 
retreat, as much as of courage in the onset: otherwise the ex- 
peditions were generally successful ; one or more pair of ears, or, 
if a young wolf, the skin, being the usual trophies they returned 
with; and then Mart had regularly to incur a long journey in 
order to claim the reward adjudged by law: for the Haken- 
richter we have described was not likely to have any more of 
his visits, and the other nearest magistrate lived twenty-four 
wersts off. 

By these and other means did Mart persevere in maintaining 
his own household, and helping many another. But it was heart- 
breaking work as the spring slowly advanced ; for, to the hard- 
ship of bad and insufficient nourishment were now added the 
effects of it, and coffin after coffin found its way to the dead-house 
in the churchyard, there to await the softening of the earth that 
was to receive it. The child not yet firm on its feet, the aged 
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tottering on theirs, went first, and light were the coffins, as the 
poor Brautwerber had said they would be. 

Old Tonno was the first to bring death into Mart’s doors. 
The charge of him and his few remaining stock had been added 
to Mart’s other cares, and indeed ever since the marriage of his 
daughter both Mart and Anno had contributed the work of their 
hands to supply his need and comfort. One Sunday he was 
missing from his seat in church, and that same afternoon Anno 
and Mart found the old man drooping at home, and, each walking 
by the sledge, brought him tenderly under their own roof. 

There is something infinitely more touching, in some senses, 
in the death of the lowest beggar, than in that of the highest 
potentate upon earth. The little they have to renounce speaks 
so bitterly of the little they have enjoyed. There may be a sad 
moral to the human heart in their love of life, but there is a 
keen reproach in their indifference to it. Tonno had never had 
any philosophy, and not much religion, as far as was apparent. 
He had been a complainer all his life, very obstinate and rather 
sullen; but from the moment the hand of death was upon him he 
showed himself gentle, cheerful, and communicative, bestowed 
words of tenderness upon his daughter, and wholesome manly 
advice upon Mart. It had been remarked of him by many of his 
companions and contemporaries on the few occasions of festivity 
which had enlivened poor Tonno’s life, that he always came out 
in very different colours from those he usually exhibited. Whe- 
ther this was attributable to the warming influence of the liquids 
usually circulated on such occasions, mattered not; if this was 
intoxication, nobody wished to see him sober, for Tonno was 
never so likeable under any other aspect. It seemed always as 
if he wanted to forget his cares, to be himself. 

But a deeper reason, though one we can little understand, lay 
beneath ; for the approach of death had the same effect. It ap- 
peared as if he had thrown off a weight, or knew himself so near 
the time for doing so, that he no longer felt the burthen. He 
had not a regret for the past, nor an apprehension for the 
future. The pastor came and prayed with him. Tonno assented 
to all, especially to the sorrows and trials of this life, and the 
infinitely superior nature of that which was to come; but for 
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faith of a higher sort there seemed no room in the old man’s 
mysterious mind. There was nothing for it to do; no doubts 
to overcome; no regrets to subdue. 

The pastor was accustomed to see odd exhibitions of the 
human character, among a race of people whose lives veer be- 
tween the elevation of a saint and the grossness of an animal. 
A clergyman from a different country might have been puzzled 
or dismayed, but the good old man’s fervid faith supplied that 
comfort which his poor simple sheep often denied him. He 
knew their hardships, and trials, and long-sufferings ; he knew 
them to be inert and foolish, and mistrustful and suspicious of 
men, but he rarely knew them grasping, vindictive, or perfidious, 
and never questioning God’s providence or doubting his word. 
He looked, therefore, at Tonno’s sinking eye with mixed feelings ; 
but love and faith were uppermost. As he left he expressed a 
hope, as most kind-hearted -people do, that he might find him 
better on his next visit. “No! Herr Pastor,” the dying man 
replied, “‘ God seems to think that I have toiled and starved 
long enough: and sodo I. So Jummal aga”—God be with 
you; and these were his last words. 

To our usual standard of reasoning his death was not edifying, 
for the sources of that cheerfulness with which he welcomed 
it were incomprehensible, but it was unfeignedly touching. 

Anno wept for him as a daughter, and Mart regretted him 
with a sincerity which a few days before he could not have 
thought possible. 

The next call upon Mart’s sympathies was from his poor 
friend. Mart’s generous help had kept the family from starva- 
tion, but the seeds of death had long been sown. The Sunday 
after Tonno’s funeral Mart carried a small light coffin to church. 
It was Juhann’s youngest child; and the Sunday after that he 
assisted to lift a larger and heavier burden into the cart. It was 
his wife. Mart saw her placed by the side of her child in the 
mournful dead-house, and as he looked at them, and then round 
at the numbers it already contained, he did not pity them. 

Then he came back and went in to comfort his friend. 

Juhann and the child were seated side by side, in perfect 
silence, upon a bench before the stove, and, to all appearance, 
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had sat there for hours. The little, pale, puny boy was always 
a touching object, and now, in this atmosphere of woe, more so 
than ever. The father’s gloom seemed to have overshadowed 
it till it no longer loved the sun. It had no childish smiles nor 
ways: it was always patient and quiet, and looked as if it would 
never grow in body nor alter in mind. 

It is difficult to address a silent mourner. Mart sat down 
next his friend and took the child on his knee. He said all he 
could, but extracted only monosyllabic answers, or none at all. 
At length, after a pause, he broke out: ‘ This little fellow will 
be a burden to you now; you had better let me take him home,— 
he will be well cared for.” Then Juhann answered quick, “ No, 
Mart, no! Whenever I go, nobody but you and your wife shall 
have him, but we ’ll live together as long as we can.” So saying, 
he took the boy off Mart’s knee and seated him again, meek and 
quiet at his side, and Mart left the pair with a heavy heart. 

Every fresh sight of Juhann only renewed those feelings of 
pity for him and of dread for himself, which Mart with difficulty 
keptunder. This thought was the besetting thorn in his path. 
He looked at it until he could not bear it; he tried to banish it, 
and found it too deeply rooted. It hung over him like some 
evil prophecy. He felt that the very determination to avoid 
ignominy was making him fit for it. No violent word, no unjust 
task, now provoked a common share of indignation from Mart. 
The dread of that one possible dishonour seemed to extinguish 
a better feeling than itself. Mart was dissatisfied and out of 
tune; it was the first poison in his life, for it undermined his 
self-respect. 

If we have not mentioned the Disponent, it is not because he 
had at all abated in his rancorous persecution. Not one word, 
look, or action of Mart’s had been overlooked ; he only bided 
his time. 

Mart’s independence and generous help to others all through 
the hard winter had been gall and bitterness to Ian’s bad heart, 
and he now felt the effects in being suddenly required to work 
four days in the week at a large distillery recently erected on the 
estate. At another time the young man would have complained, 
or remonstrated—for this was an unjust imposition of labour— 
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but he had learnt wisdom, or rather, what he hated, cunning, 
and, hoping that a few weeks’ work and patience would release 
him, he submitted without a word. 

But this employment brought him into frequent contact with 
his enemy, and the perpetual chafe upon his temper was too 
much. Mart was not one of those pieces of perfection which 
look down serenely on trials they do not feel. No! he was 
generous and quick, and could not have been the one without 
the other. He was irritated, wanted to be angry, and dared not; 
and the feelings became bitter and peevish, held in, which would 
have been manly and noble let out. For anger is a true thing, 
and it is not because it is wrong in us, but because it is too good 
for them, that we repress it either to the rogue or the fool, and 
then a worse feeling takes its place. 

Mart grew gloomy. He could not be cross to Anno: she 
was too dependent on him; but more than once was his head 
bowed into his grandmother’s lap in sorrow for a hasty word, 
which he repented the more for knowing it to be so instantly 
forgiven. 

“Oh! grandmother,” he said, “if I lose hope, I shall go down 
as many a better man has done before me, And I am losing it 
already.” 

But worse was to come for poor Mart, and a heavy day it 
was, when the Disponent informed him that he must move in a 
month into old Tonno’s forsaken tenement; for that he wanted 
to put somebody else into his. Mart bore this on his heart for 
two days, for he had learned to brood; but then the mist before 
his better nature gave way, and he unburdened his heart to Anno 
and Liso, and comforted them by allowing them to comfort him. 

Mart knew that the change was illegal—that no little heredi- 
tary tenant could be moved without full consent or full compen- 
sation; but to whom could he complain? The pastor he had 
forborne to trouble with his cares, for the old man’s spirits were 
failing with the misery arbund him, But he went to him now, 
and simply told his tale. ‘The pastor looked up into Mart’s open 
face, and sighed as he saw how much care and want had sharp- 
ened it in the last three months. 

‘Don’t despair, Mart,” he said; ‘“‘I have been young and 
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now am old; yet never saw I the righteous forsaken. God has 
tried you, but he has also blessed you much this sad winter. I 
know how you have helped your neighbours. Take my word, you 
won't be forsaken; only keep up a trusting and a patient heart. 
I would say the same, could I help you as I wish I could; for 
Mart, believe me, it is as sore a trial for me to see all this going 
on, and not be able to prevent it, as it can be to you to leave your 
father’s house ;” and the tears started into the old man’s eyes. 

“If the young baron were but here, I could do much, for I 
know he has a kind and humane heart,”’ said the old man, think- 
ing aloud ; ‘“‘ such a good face too.” 

Mart asked when he was expected to return. 

“Ah! Mart, that I don’t know. He likes foreign countries 
better than poor Livonia, and I don’t much wonder at it,” he 
added with a heavy sigh. The old man was low and sorrowful. 
Mart thanked him, but determined in his heart not to burthen 
him again with cares he could not mitigate. Still he felt re- 
lieved, and, what he most needed, raised in his own esteem. 
The pastor has spoken of him with respect and praise, and he 
went home in a glow of better feelings. 

Poor fellow! they were doomed to be sadly tried. Old Liso 
was ill! The aged frame had at length given way. She had 
borne much, and only a little more was needed to make that too 
much. The prospect of leaving the house she had so long 
known supplied this. She had not complained, and no one would 
have guessed that the blow had struck so hard; nor had it; but 
it was sufficient to upset what had been long tottering. 

Our readers will have been surprised that no medical man 
should have been summoned in these various emergencies, but 
the nearest was sixty wersts off, and, had he been but six, the 
maladies of the distressed village were such as no mere medical 
advice could have much assisted. Wholesome laws and just ad- 
ministrators of them, and a kind and resident proprietor, were 
the medicine they needed. For old Liso, however, nothing 
could now have helped. She was past seventy years of age, and 
among the poor Livonian peasants the term beyond which all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit commences much earlier. 

All night her grandchildren watched, and as the rising sun 
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threw its cold beams full through Liso’s little dusky pane, Mart 
leaned over the humble bed and saw that the look of life was fast 
departing. The young peasant was alone with her whom he loved 
with a leas absorbing, though more rooted, feeling than his wife, 
for he had never known the time when that feeling was not. 
The love for Anno had made him know himself to be a man, 
that for his grandmother had continued to keep him the child ; 
and as he stood looking at the dear familiar face which had never 
had for him but that one look of which we never tire, sweet 
memories and gloomy forebodings rose together in his mind, and 
he groaned aloud. 

Liso’s failing senses responded to the sound. She stretched 
forth both her withered hands to him. 

‘Mart! my son! my son!” 

Mart fairly gave way. “Oh! grandmother, grandmother ! 
how shall I live without you? You are leaving me, when I 
need you most. I am sore encompassed.” 

Liso raised herself up. ‘My son! listen to me. If God 
were ever with.me in this life, and He has never failed—He is 
now. He knows how heavy your cares and trials have laid at 
my heart, and now that I am leaving you encempassed with 
them, He gives me a peace I never knew before. Oh! such 
peace {” and Liso paused for breath. ‘God cannot lie. I am a 
poor wretched old creature, but He cannot deceive me—He is 
not waiting till I am gone to turn IIis back upon you. No, 
Mart; fear not! He will come to your help in His good time. 
Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. I speak His thoughts— 
my own are gone.” 

Lieo said all this in broken sentences. Still Mart held her 
hands in an agony of grief. 

‘Grandmother; I am weak and sinful. Man is hard upon 
me—very hard ; and if God should hide his face, only fora little 
season, I fear to fall.” 

Liso withdrew her hands. With her last strength she folded 
them together, and repeated in a firm voice this verse from 
Isaiah,— And though the Lord give you the bread of adversity, 
and the water of affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be removed 
into a corner. But thine eyes shall see thy teachers, and thine 
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ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, ‘ This is the way— 
walk ye in it—when ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn 
to the left.’” 

So died the good old Liso, and her death tas edifying, for the 
simplest heart could understand what it was that blunted its 
sting ! 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE young people were now left alone, to fee] how much that 
pious old woman had been interwoven in every source of their 
happiness, even in those which each believed they derived exclu- 
sively from the other. Her loss, instead of drawing them closer 
together, seemed for a while to interpose a strangeness which 
neither could quite have accounted for. But the truth was, that 
Liso’s age and experience, instead of making Anno appear 
younger and more ignorant, had had the contrary effect. The 
gentle time-worn matron and the timid inexperienced girl had 
blended so harmoniously together, that no one knew, till one 
was taken away, where their characters met, or where they 
divided. Then Mart found that he was left alone with one who 
depended upon him more than he had known, and Anno felt 
that she stood unassisted with a husband who was accustomed to 
more than she had given. But the blank, though painful, was 
right, for Liso deserved to be most missed in that which she had 
least displayed—in the importance she had given to Anno, and 
in the influence she had exercised over Mart. Her death too 
happened at a time when this would be most felt; for Mart, oc- 
cupied with internal struggles, which none but his venerable 
parent could have shared, was less open than usual, and Anno, 
from that reason, thrown more on herself, was more timid. 

The death of Liso and the changes in Mart’s occupation had 
occasioned a kind of interregnum in which he had become com- 
paratively unconscious of the sufferings of his poor neighbours ; 
and meanwhile those sufferings had become greater than ever. 
The reader will weary of the monotony of our tale; but we tell 
it as it happened, and must happen in a country where man’s 
laws help to make Nature’s more unkind. The only variety in 
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a seven months’ winter which begins in scarcity, is that it sets in 
famine. This was the case now. The progress of the season 
told the truth only plainer. Long and light days were come, 
and men could no longergburrow in their smoky dens and sleep 
like animals; but came abroad with pallid cheeks and sunken 
limbs, and looked each other in the face. Strong men had be- 
come nervous and weak. Boys and girls looked sharp and old— 
young babes gave no pleasure to their mothers—aged parents 
were a burthen to their children. There was much brutal 
selfishness to make you weep for poor human nature, but also 
some traits of touching devotion—and where are these wholly 
absent ?—to redeem it. The orphan was taken in—the church 
beggar was fed—some were helped who had no claim, and others 
were helped who could make no return. 

The spring was unusually protracted. It was the beginning of 
May before the mountains of snow began to diminish and the rivers 
to unlock ; and it would be yet a full month or six weeks before ve- 
getation would cover the earth, and relieve the starving peasant 
of the burthen of his starving cattle. This is especially the season 
which the poor of these countries can seldom, under any cireum- 
stances, weather without help—when the best managed supplies 
begin to fail both for man and beast. The peasantry bear long— 
too long! for woe befall a country whose inhabitants learn to 
abstain from necessaries—and now a cry arose from among them 
that the Bauer Klete, or peasants’ granary, to which each is 
compelled to contribute, should at length be opened to them. 
For what had its contents been wrung from them, if they were 
not to be restored again in such an extremity? More than once, 
however, had a petition to this effect been made during the 
winter, but stoutly refused by the Disponent, who held the keys— 
backed, of course, by the Hakenrichter. The stores had not been 
opened for years; not, indeed, since the present Disponent had 
come into office. 

On the following Sunday, therefore, a consultation was held 
among the chief peasants, after church, to consider the matter ; 
and it was determined that a deputation should wait upon the 
Hakenrichter to urge the petition—ostensibly because he was 
highest in authority, but really because most of them feared to 
approach the other bad man, under whom the whole village 
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groaned and travailed in misery. The pastor also approved of 
this plan. He himself, unknown to the peasants, had endea- 
voured to negotiate for a supply, but received an answer which 
warned him, for their sakes, not to appear on the present occa- 
sion. Also, he felt that the petitioners carried that misery on 
their very persons, which no further evidence was required to 
confirm. It was plain that if the resources of the Bauer Klete 
were intended to relieve those who had the double claim both of 
needing them and having supplied them, that time was now 
more than come. Mart was requested to join, but refused, and 
returned home. 

The deputation set out immediately. They found the Haken- 
richter, and obtained from him a written order for the doors of 
the Bauer Klete to be unlocked, and its contents distributed in 
certain ratio among them. Great was the joy of the village that 
night. The next morning they presented this paper of happy 
promise to the Disponent. He looked insolently at them—put 
his hand into his pocket, and pulled out—not the keys of the 
granary—but another similar piece of paper from the Haken- 
richter, countermanding the first. The simple men, in the exulta- 
tion of their hearts, had not remarked that as they came out of 
one door of the Hakenrichter’s house, the Disponent went in at 
another, where it cost him but little trouble to persuade that 
worthy dignitary that he had been, what his vanity most ab- 
horred, and yet invariably incurred, viz., grossly imposed upon. 

The village was now ina ferment. The resentment of many 
was very loud and very safe. Men and women scolded together 
in a perfect babel of voices, and uttered big threats which were 
spent in the utterance; but a few there were who said but little, 
and that little not loud—and these were spirits not to be trifled with. 

Mart kept aloof from the whole matter. No one could say 
that he ever shunned danger or refused help, but he could do 
nothing here but embroil himself, and his spirit was quenched 
as he went about his unjust labour with a feeling which was 
sometimes patience, but oftener desperation. 

Meanwhile it had become a matter of difficulty how to main- 
tain even his own reduced household, and ever since Mart’s time 
had been thus taken from him, Anno, originally at Liso’s sug- 
gestion, had endeavoured to employ her own more profitably. 
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The good grandmother had to the last spun a finer thread than 
any other woman in the parish, and, from her, Anno had learnt 
many a notable little manufacture which finds favour among the 
higher classes. These she would either commission a neighbour 
bound for a distant expedition to dispose of for her, or herself, 
accompanied by a girl from the village, take a day-long walk 
and sell them at such houses as she could reach. 

Mart had known his wife in such safe keeping with his grand- 
mother, and his thoughts had been so much distracted with 
other anxieties, that he had relaxed in the vigilance with which 
he had at first intercepted all attempts on the part of the Dispo- 
nent to approach her. What attempts he had made too— Anno 
had carefully concealed. She had not told Mart that he had 
more than once followed her with bad artful words; and that 
she had always, since that, made a circuit in order to avoid his 
windows—nor that he had once since the death of Liso, and 
during the absence of Mart, dared to enter the house, and that 
she had hidden herself in the empty meal-box till he was gone. 
Anno was enough of the woman to feel the utmost dread of the 
villain, and to use every stratagem to avoid him, but. too much 
of the child to take the right means of seeking protection. 

The waters had now subsided, and there were those few days 
of suspense in Nature when the earth, as if just emerged from a 
chrysalis covering, lies motionless beneath the fresh warmth 
and light, waiting for strength to expand its wings. Anno had 
been out the whole day on one of her lace-selling expeditions, 
and Mart had returned home earlier than usual from the dis- 
tillery. He found the house at Sellenkill deserted, and expect- 
ing Anno every instant, who was more than commonly late, he 
set off walking to meet her. 

Anno had gone alone this time without Mart’s knowledge, for 
it was an understood thing that he forbade her ever venturing 
unaccompanied. But habit had made her bolder. The interval 
of thaw, when no one can stir, had reduced their meal, and in- 
creased her stock of lace ; and though her usual companion could 
not go with her, yet she thought the day too fine to be lost. 
The walk was very far, but quite successful, and she retraced 
her steps homeward with a light heart. She took the usual 
détour to avoid the Disponent’s windows; but as she emerged 
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again on the road between his house and the Hof, she observed 
that a man’s figure was following. She walked quick—the man 
gained upon her. Like a frightened hare she ran, and he ran 
too. Anno relied upon finding some workmen among the farm- 
ing buildings that surrounded the great house, but the same 
reason that had released Mart earlier had also sent them all home. 
Not a soul was there. The buildings stood confusedly together. 
She turned a corner, was out of sight of her pursuer for a mo- 
ment, and dashing through an open doorway into a kind of wood- 
house, hid herself among the loose timbers and logs. 

She heard the steps pass by—drew herself deeper and deeper 
into her place of concealment, and shifted the boards noiselessly 
till they covered her more effectually. After some minutes the 
footsteps approached again—Anno’s heart beat visibly through 
her woollen jacket ;—they entered the house—searched on all 
sides—moved some of the wood till it fell roughly upon her— 
had it broken a limb she would not have uttered a sound—and 
after keeping her on the stretch of terror for minutes longer 
than ever minutes were before, a coarse voice she knew too well 
uttered an oath, and the steps left the building. Anno remained 
without movement; listening breathless to every sound. There 
was perfect silence. Onceagain she heard the steps—then again 
they ceased. 

Anno waited and waited there in her constrained position till 
an hour seemed to have elapsed. Then cautiously and by de- 
grees she crept forward, moved every impediment with as 
much fear and precaution as if she had been a culprit escaping 
from prison, and at length stood free. With the instinct of self- 
defence she took up a log of wood cut ready for firing. With 
this in her hand she stealthily emerged—looked to right and to 
left, and was just going to plunge into the wide world before 
her, when the door of the wood-house, which had laid back appa- 
rently against the wall, was flung forward, and the Disponent 
seized her by the arm. 

Anno screamed !—a shrill scream which echoed through the 
buildings. 

“Yes ! you may scream,” said Ian insolently; “there is no 
one to hear. I have caught you now!” and then changing his 
tone, 
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‘‘ So you were stealing the wood—were you? taken in the 
fact ; come you home with me,” and he dragged her along. The 
poor girl screamed, and wept, and struggled, and begged. The 
Disponent only dragged her the faster All of a sudden, as if 
an angel from heaven had swept down to her rescue, there came 
a sound of rushing steps and hard-pent indignant breath, and in 
a moment Mart’s strong fist grasped the Disponent’s collar. 

* Wretch! Villain!” said the young peasant—his lips qui- 
vering with fury ‘ Let go my wife—this moment—let her go.” 

The Disponent turned like a savage; he let go Anno, and at 
the same time aimed a blow at Mart's face. The young man 
warded it off. 

‘‘ She is a thief,” said Tan. 

‘You lie,” said Mart, and shook him fiercely. 

Then the Disponent called her something worse. Mart 
rolled his eyes wildly around him; snatched the billet of wood 
which remained unconsciously in Anno’s grasp, and still holding 
his enemy by the collar, poured blow after blow upon his 
shoulders, 

Yan was a great muscular man, and he struggled and fought 
tremendously ; but the pent-up flood had burst—Mart’s fury had 
become frenzy, and his strength was as that of a maniac. He 
ceased not till it was spent, and then flinging the wretch from 
him, who staggered upon his feet, he threw the billet after him. 

“There! come near my wife again, if you dare.” 

‘“‘ Hurrah !” said a voice behind him. ‘“ Hurrah! Mart—well 
done!” and the Brautwerber stood a few paces from the scene. 

The Disponent turned round, gnashed his teeth, and shook his 
fist. ‘‘ You shall both smart for this,” he said, and hobbled 
away. 

Not a word was spoken as the couple returned to Sellenkiill. 
Mart knew well what he had done, but also knew that had every 
punishment and torture which the malice of a Russian can de- 
vise, been the penalty, he could not and would not have done 
otherwise. He might rue the deed, but he could never repent 
it. That evil he most dreaded, and the fear of which had so 
long disturbed his peace, might come upon him ; he was more at 
peace ‘with himself than he had been for months. Alas! he 
knew aot how soon it would again depart from him ! 
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The next morning he went to work as usual; and before he 
returned in the evening, knew that he was sentenced to the ut- 
most penalty which Livonian landholders are permitted to inflict 
on their peasants—that being the utmost human strength can 
bear—in other words, to receive forty blows from a club. 

The Brautwerber was to receive twenty, as a participator in 
intent, if not in deed—the sentence to be carried into effect three 
days from this time, in a place most exposed to view in the 
village. 

It is painful now to look into that house at Sellenkill, so 
long the residence of peace, happiness, and piety. Anno had 
wept till she was weary. Never before had she known such a 
weight of woe. Sorrow, dread, and bitter remorse distracted 
her by turns. She dared not speak to her husband, and when 
she did lift up her eyes to his face she saw an expression which 
smote her heart worse than all beside. It was not of unkindness 
towards herself—that would have been a relief—she would have 
lowered herself to the dust before him ; but it was a hard, stern, 
rebellious look, that restrained all anger—suffered no sympathy, 
and was laying waste all that was good and tender within. Tis 
short-lived peace was gone. It supported him in the moment 
of triumph, but failed before the approach of degradation. Anno 
watched for a moment to relieve her full heart, and soften his— 
to ease her heavy weight, by helping to bear his; but it came 
not, and she had no strength whilst he had a wrong one. For 
Mart went on doggedly with his stated employments, as if while 
he kept up the outer mechanism of his life as usual, no one 
should dare question what was passing within. Deep commi- 
seration have we with those whose duty is appointed to break 
the hard heart before they can make way for the comfort they 
long to give it. Few have the courage or the power—and 
poor Anno had not. 

“Oh! that Liso had been alive! she would have known how 
to reach his heart; but I, wretched that I am, have brought all 
this misery upon him, and now cannot help him to bear it.” 
And thus the poor girl lamented, while Mart again went forth 
silent to his labour. 

Meanwhile the ferment in the village had apparently subsided ; 
but we have said there were a few spirits, deep but not loud, 
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who were not to be trifled with. These had laid a plan, and 
now kept it. And early in that same day the Bauer Klete was 
broken open and forcibly entered. 

It was empty | 

Mart was at his work in the distillery. He had been em- 
ployed in heating a huge vat sunk into the ground, and rising 
about four feet above it, which stood in a kind of open shed, and 
was now filling the air with steam. The road from the Bauer 
Klete led past the distillery. As he replenished the fire, which 
was reached from a cavity in the earth on one side, a party of 
peasants came up. Their looks and language were those of in- 
jured reckless men. They were the same party who had just 
broken open the granary. Mart asked them why they were not 
at work, for their labour lay in a perfectly opposite direction ; 
and they told him in few but meaning words what it was they 
had been about. The men were desperate, and they spoke to a 
kindred spirit. 

At this moment the Disponent came up. He looked into the 
boiling vat, and down into the fire, and ordered Mart to bring 
more wood, The wood lay in another shed about fifty yards off. 
Mart obeyed, but lingered, and looked behind. The Disponent 
was ordering the men off to their work with violent gestures. 
Many voices answered ; but one voice, higher than the rest, told 
him that he had emptied the granary: and he in return swore at 
them, and told them they had stolen the corn themselves. Mart 
went on a step, and looked back again. There was a scufle— 
men struggling—the steam obscured the scene for an instant : 
then he saw again. ‘The Disponent was in the midst of them; 
—he was off his feet,—and oh! God of Heaven! they were 
forcing him into the boiling vat ! 

The Tempter whispered at Mart’s injured heart, ‘‘ Let him 
die.” The heart listened, leapt, and resisted. Swift as a 
thought he was in the centre of the struggle. The wretched 
man was almost doubled over the edge of the vat; his hands 
clinging to the brazen rim, as if they should sever from his body 
sooner than quit hold; his teeth clenched in the arm of a stout 
thickset man, who was putting forth his whole strength, his 
head against the Disponent's body, to heave him in. It was the 
same peasant who had drawn first at the recruiting time. Others 
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were pushing up his legs; one was beating the hands, to make 
them let go; another was forcing back the head, which still 
clung by the teeth. In another moment he must have been 
over. His strength was marvellous, but fruitless; when the 
strength of another came to his succour, and Mart’s iron grasp 
was over all. He tore him down to his feet again; for his onset 
had been sudden, and the force of ten men, or rather of a righteous 
cause, was in him. ‘ Maddis!—brethren!—would ye be mur- 
derers? Let the villain live! The devil will have his own soon 
enough.” The men relinquished their hold. The Disponent 
stood in their midst with bleeding face and hands, and torn 
clothes: then they opened a way for him, and with jeers and 
hootings drove him from the shed. He turned a look of dia- 
bolical intent—clenched his bloody fist at them—mounted his 
horse with difficulty—beat the animal about the head, till it 
broke into a furious gallop, and went off in the direction of the 
Hakenrichter. 

Mart now left the shed till the men had dispersed. Le was 
too proud and too generous to speak to one of them of what had 
happened. He would have been ashamed tv have received a 
word of praise, or to, have heard a word of contrition, for he 
knew how hard and desperate his own heart had been. 

His thoughts were bewildered ; the dreadful struggle that had 
just passed before him—the violent passions he had witnessed 
and felt, suspended for a while the sense of what had been and 
what was to come. But as these gradually subsided, the punish- 
ment that awaited him seemed for the first time to fall on his 
spirit with its whole fearful reality. Till now he had had some- 
thing within him stronger even than the dread of degradation— 
the pride of a rebellious heart: now that had given way, and 
Mart’s punishment was to take place on the morrow! 

He stood on the same spot where the battle for life and death 
had just been fought; and he knew how. great was his misery, for 
he could have welcomed the death the other had escaped; nay, 
he felt for a moment as if he could have sought it. 

We have no right to search further into the feelings of the 
much-tried man. There are secret passions in each nature 
hidden even to our own knowledge, till some circumstance out 
of the course of that nature calls them forth, either to be crushed 
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in their birth or to live to our destruction. The common foes 
and the common trials of this life are the only fair tests by 
which a good man should be judged, and not a monstrous con- 
juration of adversity, long the terror of his imagination, and 
now suddenly realized to his senses, like this which hung over 
poor Mart. It was amoral phantom before which the ordinary 
strength and courage of a man may quail, without any reproach 
to his manliness or to his religious principles. 

Meanwhile the change seemed to affect body as well as mind. 
The strong hands trembled; the muscular limbs refused to put 
forth their power. It was well the Disponent did not return as 
usual, for Mart could not work. He wore out the day as he 
had never worn out one before, not even with the terrors of the 
recruitage before him, and set off for home earlier than usual. 

Mart and the Brautwerber had not met since their respective 
sentences had reached them. At first he had purposely kept 
aloof. Now he felt as if he would gladly have looked} him in 
the face—or seen him, himself unseen—though to exchange a 
word on the subject nearest each heart he felt would be beyond 
his power, and, upon any other, a kind of mockery. While he 
mused thus he saw the two well-known figures approaching— 
the stooping father and the puny ehild. Mart stood irresolute 
what to do, but Juhann decided the matter ; as he drew near he 
crossed to the other side of the road, averting his face. Mart 
saw that he avoided him. He stood looking after his poor friend 
with a bleeding heart. The figure had something so joyless and 
hopeless in it; yet he walked quickly, almost wildly so, till the 
little feet ran unequally at his side. 

That evening the husband and wife mingled their sorrow. 
Mart’s heart had thrown off all disguise and restraint. He per- 
mitted sympathy; he asked advice; he begged forgiveness ; he 
showed despair. Anno had never seen him thus utterly prostrate 
in spirit before, and it seemed to advance her years in thought 
and courage. He told her, for his heart could keep nothing on 
it, of the dreadful scene of the morning ; how nearly murder had 
been committed amongst them, and of the temptation he had felt 
to permit it. And Anno listened with kindling eyes. 

‘Qh, Mart! surely he must let you off now. You saved his 
life !” 
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Mart shook his head. 

‘¢Ts he a man like other men, Anno? No; he is a Dis- 
ponent: neither mercy nor gratitude was ever known to him. 
No, no—those poor fellows will suffer next. Oh, God! what 
shall we all do.” Then changing his tone with a bitterness 
quite foreign to his nature: “I see how it will all be, Anno; 
to-morrow ;’ and he shut his eyes as if to exclude the pic- 
ture. ‘* Next week we turn out of our house, and next autumn 
I shall be taken for a recruit: that will be the end of us:” and 
he walked up and down in a state of mind sad and fearful to 
witness. 

That night Anno was kept awake with many thoughts. Mart 
had not slept since his sentence had reached him. She heard his 
deep sighs and restless movements during the first watches of the 
night; then he fell into a deep slumber : but his little wife never 
closed her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Mart slept sound and late, and the sun was far higher in the 
heavens than usual when he arose. It was not a distillery day: 
that was why Anno had not waked him; but he knew what day 
it was, and the mind resumed its weight instantly, and felt it the 
heavier for the short respite it had enjoyed. Anno was not in 
the house ; she was doubtless withuut, for the door stood wide 
open, and let ina gleam of sunshine. Then Mart heard a step. 
He turned to look for her, but a smaller shadow darkened the 
threshold, and Juhann’s little boy entered. Mart looked at the 
child with surprise. 

‘“¢ Where ’s your father ?” 

‘¢ Gone back again,” said the little meek voice. 

‘¢ But what are you come for, little Juhann ?” 

‘‘ Father told me to come. THe brought me, but not all the 
way ; I walked alone from the bridge :”’ and the little fellow said 
this with great satisfaction. 

Mart did not know what to make of all this. He called 
Anno, but no answer came. He looked round the house— 
’twas evident she had left it. 

He then questioned the child again, but little pale Juhann 
never wavered from his tale—his father had brought him part of 
the way, and gone home again. Ile had bid him come on 
straight to Mart’s house, and tell him he had sent him. The 
child carried a little dirty bundle. Mart looked into it: it con- 
tained a few squalid articles of Livonian childhood’s attire. 
Mart’s mind misgave him with an undefined fear. He stood un- 
decided for an instant; then he took out bread and milk, and 
gave it to the child; told him not to leave the house; gave him 
in charge to Karria Pois, who perfectly understood the commis- 
sion and laid down at the open door; and then set off quickly for 
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the Brautwerber’s dwelling. Anno’s absence puzzled him, but 
he did not think of that now. 

It was a most exquisite morning, combining the freshness of 
dawn with the brightness of noonday; and both acting upon the 
hidden treasures of the earth with the resistless force and won- 
drous speed of a northern spring. All vegetable life was obeying 
the call. The grass leapt up at once from its brown bed into 
soft straight spikes hardly steady on their feet. The tender 
swollen buds of the shrubs and deciduous trees threw open leaf 
after leaf, crowding one before the other, till the innermost saw 
the light; and the coarse rinds and tough barks of the hardier 
fir and pine tribes began to move with an inner life, and broke 
out into joyous stirring sounds, as if thankful to emancipate what 
they had so long and tightly covered. 

It was fortunate our poor Mart was not given to moralizing, 
or the joyousness of all around might have sharpened the de- 
spondency within. Still he felt something of this, though indis- 
tinctly, as his eyes saw the fresh verdure and his nostrils breathed 
the balmy air, and his heart carried a heavy load! A vague 
sense of foreboding urged him on, and he quickened his steps till 
he came within sight of Juhann’s house. It lay in full sunshine ; 
all still and peaceful around it. Mart stood on the threshold 
and looked in at the first chamber. No one was there. He 
called: no one answered. He went through into the inner 
room, and more than his worst fears were at once realized-— 
Juhann’s body hung lifeless behind the door ! 

The body was warm as in life, though perfectly dead. Mart 
girded up his feelings with a strong will; took it down; laid it 
on the wretched bed, and covered up the face he shuddered to 
look on. Thén he cast himself on his knees beside it, and first 
came groans of anguish, and then bitter tears, as the young man 
poured forth his oppressed and afflicted soul in fervent prayer to 
his Maker. The tyranny he had struggled under had now borne 
its worst fruit. ‘The oppressor had now doubly sinned—in him- 
self and in his victim. For who could arraign that mute help- 
less clay for the act that had made it so! Mart knew that the 
soul of his poor friend was guiltless of its own enfranchisement. 
He knew that the guardian spirit must have deserted its sacred 
temple, ere the pious patient sufferer would have lifted a hand 
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to demolish it. But he! he had murmured against the will of 
the Most High with a clear reason and a sound understanding ; 
and as the recollection of his own proud and rebellious spirit rose 
up before him, he felt that his crime was far the heavier of the 
two. It was true he was called upon to bear what he had most 
dreaded to encounter, and most prayed te be spared; but was 
there not One who had given His cheek to the scorners, and His 
shoulders to the smiters! In His strength would he take up his 
cross and follow Him: and though his spirit might recoil, it 
should no longer rebel. 

Long did the young man remain prostrate before the remains 
of the friend he had loved so well; then he arose with a broken 
and a contrite heart, and gazed mournfully upon them. The body 
lay there so weary and worn out, as if life had been one per- 
petual task, and death its first moment of ease. To all the springs 
of joy and hope it had died years before, and the mortal machine 
had pressed heavy on the spirit without them. Those limbs had 
never been eased of their toil by one elastic bound of the mind; 
and what human limbs will not give way, thus left to labour 
alone! 

Poor Juhann! Mart’s surmises were his just due. The re- 
currence of the same sentence that had first broken his spirit had 
now finally overturned it. His reason, which the long settled 
melancholy of years had been insensibly undermining, had begun 
to waver on her seat from the moment he had received the tid- 
ings of his punishment; and as the time for its accomplishment 
drew nigh, had finally left him a prey to the wild suggestions of 
a disordered mind. Yet it is a sweet though sad lesson in the 
sorrowful page of human infirmity, to know that in all the per- 
versions and distortions of the poor mental machine, thus left to 
its own misrule, the love for his child kept true to its plage. He 
had deliberately brought the child to his friend’s house; he had 
consciously left it there with the conviction that that friend would 
redeem his trust ; and then, having thus taken precautions which 
acted doubly for his intended purpose, he had hastened home with 
the self-gratulating cunning of a maniac, and committed the deed. 

Peace be to his spirit !* Mart felt that it was an invisible 
witness, as he took the sinewless and now fast chilling hand in 
his, and vowed a solemn vow that henceforth the child should be 
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dear to his heart as his own, and precious in his eyes as the last 
bequest of a loved and murdered friend. Then he turned te 
leave the house of death and seek the little orphan. 

But first he must give tidings of the event in the village, and 
send a messenger to inform the pastor. As he closed the door of 
the house a fellow-peusant met him, and hastily inquired where 
was the Disponent, for that the pastor wanted him. He was 
not in the field, nor at the Hof, nor in his own house, and 
nobody had seen him: Mart had not seen him either; but he 
thought in his heart that he would be found at the Huken- 
richter’s, giving deposition of the yesterday’s occurrence, if he 
had not given it before; and if not there, he knew too well 
that by a certain hour that afternoon he would be sure to 
make his appearance. But he said nothing; and hearing the 
pastor was in the village, he gave the man the sorrowful tidings 
to convey to him, and turned his own face homeward. Anno’s 
and little Juhann’s eyes were all that should meet his till the fatal 
hour arrived. When he reached Sellenkill, the child sat upon 
the threshold, and Karria Pois by it wagging his great tail; but 
Anno was still absent. 

We must now follow her in the mingled affairs of this day. 
Anno had risen early that morning, bent on executing plans 
which the silent hours of the night had ripened in her mind. She 
had immediately seen to what advantage Mart’s noble conduct of 
the previous day could be turned in his favour, if made known in 
theright quarter. Her plan was therefore simply this; to go to 
the pastor, inform him of the whole affair from beginning to end, 
and either beg him to accompany her to the Hakenrichter, or 
leave him to undertake the cause alone, as he might think best. 
Hakenrichter or not Hakenrichter—Russian or not Russian—she 
felt assured he must have a heart of some kind ; only Disponents 
had none. ‘As for this latter, the reflection of the night had con- 
vinced her that Mart was right in expecting nothing from his 
gratitude: nay, like a true woman, when once she admits convic- 
tion at all, she went further still, and doubted whether Ian would 
not even forego his second vengeance for a few hours, so as the 
more securely to satisfy the first. When the men themselves, as 
long as he did not speak, would be too much interested in con- 
cealing their frightful attempt to mention how it had been pre- 
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vented. In short, there was no one who could stir in the matter 
but herself, and no time to lose, for four o’clock was the dreaded 
hour, She had deliberated much whether she should ask Mart’s 
leave to consult the pastor—she had asked it when the sentence 
first came, and had been sternly denied—she dared not ask 
again now, lest she should meet with the same answer; at the 
same time he had not bound her to secrecy, therefore she was 
free: still it wasa bold act to do, and sometimes she walked 
quicker, sometimes slower, as doubts came and went in her mind. 
Then she thought the pastor would advise for the best. If he 
approved, no one could do otherwise, and she walked steadily on. 

She passed the great mansion and through the farming build- 
ings with a heavy heart, and took the usual round to avoid the 
Disponent’s windows ; but she saw from a distance that his horse, 
saddled and bridled, was feeding down by the stream, and fear- 
ing he would soon be coming out, she hastened her steps. It was 
a long nine wersts’ walk to the Pastorat, and Anno was thankful 
when she saw the church tower. Nevertheless she felt a little 
flurried with what was before her when she reached the back door 
of the humble wooden building and inquired for the “ Pastor 
Erra.” But she felt indescribably worse on receiving for answer 
that the pastor had just driven away on one of his parish rounds, 
and would not be home till late in the afternoon. Anno’s heart 
sunk within her; the stay and comfort of her whole purpose was 
gone; she felt worse than forsaken; she felt, at first, as if she 
was guilty. The colour mounted crimson under her cap, and 
she sat down on a bench, hardly knowing what to think, far Jess 
what to do. 

But Anno was not tequired to think. Such plans, once set 
agoing in the mind, have a life and action of their own. An 
unlooked for interruption like this may shake and unsettle them 
for a while; but if we only wait patiently, they adapt themselves 
into fresh forms, seemingly without any agency of ours. 

Anno had not sat there many minutes before she found what 
she hadto do. The pastor’s absence had not altered one argu- 
ment for her mission ; it had only taken away all that had made 
it easy to herself. It was too late to have her husband’s Jeave or 
advite now, and she had rather never see him again than go 
back and confess that her heart had failed her in the task, merely 
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because she found it more difficult than she had expected. At 
first the thought crossed her that she would follow the pastor to 
the village; but there she would meet people, or even Mart 
might see her, or she might miss the pastor after all, and lose 
precious time. No; it was plain she must go on to the Haken- 
richter’s alone. Anno had never heard either of Elizabeth of 
Siberia or of Jeannie Deans; but something of the spirit of both 
was in her, as she rose from her seat with a further walk of 
seven wersts before her, and the dreadful Hakenrichter at the end 
of it. 

In truth Anno's mission was now by no means an easy one; 
for to all appearance the chief argument for saving Mart from 
punishment could not be fully brought forward without putting 
others in jeopardy of the same; but this she was resolved 
nothing should induce her to do. Come what might, the names 
of the men who had made the attempt on the Disponent should 
not pass her lips; otherwise she made no plan of what she was to 
say, and thought with dismay of the pastor’s superior eloquence. 
But she was resolved not to care for any bullyings or cross- 
questionings that might await her, for she felt nothing could 
confuse her in her story—she had only the truth to tell— 
though she might not tell the whole of it. Not but she was 
assailed by fits of terror regarding her probable reception by 
the Hakenrichter, and also possible encounter with the Disponent 
either there or on the road, but the one great anxiety for Mart 
soon bore all lesser ones down ; she looked up to the sun, saw it 
high in the heavens, and rested not till the great house was 
before her. 

Here she was confronted with the awful object of her journey 
sooner than she had expected ; for the Hakenrichter himself was 
walking up the road accompanied by a young man Anno had 
never seen before. They would have taken no notice of her 
“‘ terra ommegast,”’ or good morning, but she stopped straight 
before them, made that supplicatory action with her hands 
which we have mentioned before, and stodd still. 

“‘'What do you want, woman?” said the Hakenrichter with 
his terrific vaice : “ get you gone—what do you want?” 

Anno meekly answered that she wanted to speak with the 
Hakenrichter Erra. 
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‘s Nonsense, you don’t want; I’m busy, can’t yeu see? Come 
another time.” And then he turned to the stranger, and 
with a most urbane voice began to explain that the office of 
Hakenrichter was one of incessant toil and trouble, and that 
no one in the province performed it so punctiliously as himself. 

‘But can’t you speak to this poor girl?” said the young man, 
who had remarked Anno’s anxious and wistful expression, and 
was looking with interest at her pretty face and person. 

“Oh! ’tis all nonsense; nly some got-up tale: one ‘must 
not encourage these canatlle. Where do you come from, 
woman ?” : 

Anno gave the name of the estate, and the Hakenrichter burst 
out laughing, and said in German, “ From Essmegghi !—one of 
your own sheep, Herr Baron! You'll have enough of it soon. 
Well! well! go in and wait.” 

Anno went in and sat silent in the Volkstebe. In about half 
an hour she was summoned into an inner room. Her heart did 
beat terribly, for now the time was come, and all depended on 
her. The Hakenrichter was seated ona divan smoking a cigar ; 
the stranger was standing by the window. The sight of him 
was an encouragement to her; for women, children, and the 
unfortunate—and Anno was all three—have an instinct for 
knowing their friends. 

The Hakenrichtey looked up, saw that it was a very pretty 
young girl standing Patore him, and addressed her in tones very 
different to those he had at first adopted, but which Anno liked 
atill less. But he wished to appear both humane and witty in 
the eyes of his companion, and was under the impression that an 
insolent familiarity exactly combined the two. 

“Well, my pretty maid! what are you come for? Do you 
want me to get you a husband ?” 

“Tam married,’’ said Anno quietly, pointing to the matron’s 
cap on her head, as if that was all-sufficient proof. 

“Oh! you are married! are you? That’s stupid of you; 
husbands are troublesome things for sach pretty girls as you. 
Here—let me hear all about it—come closer.” 

- But Anno neither answered a word nor stirred an inch. The 
Hakenrichter went on im the same strain, and she turned a dis- 
tressed and a modest look to the young man at the window. He 
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had listened to the whole, and now came forward with a gesture 
of impatience. 

“Let the poor woman speak, Herr Hahenrichter ; I should 
like to hear what she has to say. What did you come for, my 
good girl ?”’ he said encouragingly. 

‘ST came to speak about my husband,” said Anno. 

‘¢ And who is your husband ?” 

‘‘ He is a three-day peasant on the Essmegghi mois.” 

‘What’s his name?” said the Hakenrichter in a voice of 
authority, as if he thought it time for him to interfere, 

‘Mart Addafer,” said Anno. 

‘Mart Addafer!’’ said the Hakenrichter. ‘‘ Mart Addafer ! 
Why, isn’t that the fellow who beat the Disponent! Isn’t that 
the man who’s to be flogged for it to-day?’ A deep painful 
flush overspread Anno’s face and throat. 

“‘ He’s a lazy insolent dog,” said the Hakenrichter to his com- 
panion. ‘“ He beat the Disponent because he caught him stealing 
wood. He’s the worst peasant on the whole estate.” 

‘Qh, no! no!’’ said Anno vehemently, “ that’s not true; not 
one word. My husband never stole wood—he is not lazy. Oh! 
let me speak—pray let me speak ;’’ and she clasped her hands 
and came forward with passionate entreaty. And she did speak. 
Words poured out, quick and eager, the abundance of a woman's 
heart. She told them that the Disponept was her husband’s 
enemy, and that he had sought every opportunity to injure him. 
She related how he had defrauded him of his gains, and taxed 
him with unjust work, and exposed him to the risk of the re- 
cruitage, and summoned him to leave his house: and how the 
whole parish had suffered ; and how the Disponent had prevented 
the Bauer Klete from being thrown open—and no wonder ; and 
then she found she was getting on to dangerous ground, and she 
suddenly stopped. 

‘‘ But what has made the Disponent so particularly your hus- 
band’s enemy?” said the stranger. It would have been more 
logical, certainly, if Anno had begun with this part of the story ; 
though the absence of plan vouched the more for its truth with 
any who could understand what truth was. But she wanted the 
help of a question, as all untaught speakers do. 

And now, with a change of manner and with a downcast eye, 
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as ifthe eagerness to speak had given way to a consciousness of 
what she was saying, she related the rather extraordinary mis- 
take on her part, which had given rise to Jan’s ill will—though 
why he kept it up so virulently she could not tell—for Mart 
never injured or provoked him; but still she knew this was 
the reason why he was so hard upon them, and so did Mart ; and 
she told them how he would not allow her to work at the Dis- 
ponent’s house, but had paid a woman for her, and how he had 
Jaboured to maintain his own household and help his neighbours 
during this severe winter; and how there was nobody to be 
compared to Mart, for that he was always industrious and 
always kind, and but for him many more would have been starved 
to death; and she was going off eloquently in this direction, 
when another question brought her up, and again the eyes were 
cast down, and she owned that the Disponent had never ceased 
to persecute her, and had said many wrong things to her—more 
than Mart knew ; and how he had once come into her house, and 
how she always took a round to avoid his windows; and finally 
she described the scene in the wood-house, and how the Dis- 
ponent was dragging her away to his house, when Mart heard 
her scream, and came up. 

“¢ And what did your husband do ?”’ said the young man, who 
had never taken his eyes off her. 

‘“* Mart beat him,” said Anno with a little hesitation. 

‘“‘ But,” she added agerly, ‘‘ Mart never stole any wood. He 
only took the piece that was in my hand, and that,” said the 
poor girl, “he threw after him.” 

There was a short pause, and Anno stood, with quick breath 
and eye, looking from one to the other; a burning crimson spot 
fastened high upon each cheek. ‘“ What a villain that man is !” 
said the stranger. ‘‘ Thank God I am back |” 

The Hakenrichter burst into a loud laugh. ‘ You don’t be- 
lieve all this story, do you, Herr Baron? They ’1l impose on zon 
easy enough.” 

The Baron turned quick to Anno, and said sharply, “ Woman f. 
is all this true that you have been telling us? Is it all true?” 

“True?” said Anno solemnly ; “true?—yes. Lies could not 
have given me strength to come here.” And again there was 4 
pause. 
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‘¢ And what do you want the Hakenrichter to do for you }, 


Anno clasped her hands. She had given her story eloquently, 
but the end and object of it all still remained behind ; and now 
she saw but little encouragement on that hard ugly face. 

‘Oh! the Erra knows what I want. The £rra can send me 
home a happy woman. My husband is not guilty—he is not a 
bad man. He is the best man in the parish, if I dared to tell 
youall. Oh! Erra! you have heard my words—you would not 
punish an innocent man! It will ruin him for life. He’ll never 
look up again after it, and it will break my heart !’? And tears 
for the first time began to trickle down her cheeks. 

The Baron rose‘up with an angry and disturbed gesture. 

‘¢ Pooh, nonsense!” said the Hakenrichter, puffing his cigar ; 
‘‘none of this—not so easy to break your hearts. How do I 
know this is true?” 

‘6 Oh! it is true, all true,” said Anno passionately ; “and more, 
if I dared to speak.” 

‘‘ You must let the poor man off,” said the baron imperatively. 

‘“ But it can’t be done,” said the Hakenrichter, fast rising into 
a passion. The sentence is written down; it has passed through 
the Gouvernement’s Regierung already. You know nothing 
about Hakenrichter’s business.”’ 

“But I know truth from falsehood,” said the young map, 
kindling too. ‘* And you don’t pretend the Jaws here punish a 
man, whether he is guilty or no, merely because his sentence is 
written down.” 

‘“‘>T is a parcel of nonsense,”’ said the Hakenrichter ; “I can’t 
be humbugged by a fool of a girl. What business had a fellow 
like her husband to beat a Disponent? He deserves a flogging 
for it. What’s abeating to him? They don’t feel it. I dare 
say he has had plenty before now.”’ 

‘“* Never! never !” cried Anno, interrupting the stranger, who, 
boiling with indignation, was about to speak. Oh! Erra, 
Erra, I have more to say. I’1l tell you all. Erra, the Dispo- 

‘went is a wicked man—a very wicked man. He ought to be 
begging here himself for my husband’s pardon, instead of leaving 
me to doit. He ought, indeed; for Mart saved his life only 
yesterday. He saved him only yesterday, when the men would 
have thrown him into the boiling vat. He alone saved him.” 
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“What men?” said the Hakenrichter, his eyes gleaming. 

“Oh! Brra; the Bauer Klete was empty—quite empty, and 
they were starving men, and their children are dying. And he 
angered them when they could bear no more; and it was in the 
distillery |” 

“ What! they tried to throw him into the boiling vat?” said 
the stranger with horror. 

“Oh! they knew not what they did. But Mart saved him— 
he alone ; though God knows Ian has injured him more than he 
has done any other, much more, and is now letting him be beaten 
unjustly.” And she covered her face with her hands and sobbed 
piteously. 

‘‘ How dreadful this is! What a disgraceful, infamous state 
of things !” said the stranger. ‘ But it is my fault.” 

And then he drew from Anno, as soon as she had recovered her- 

self, a more coherent account of the matter; learnt how the 
resources of the Bauer Klete had been denied to them during 
the whole of that dreadful winter; and again, when their need 
was past bearing: how some of the peasants—but her Mart was 
not of the number—had broken it open in their desperation—had 
found it robbed of its contents, and knew who alone could have 
‘done it. ; 
# * But are you sure,” said the young man, trying to be very 
cautious, ‘‘ that the peasants had not really robbed it themselves ? 
—perhaps at some earlier period in the winter, when they were 
hard pressed,” he added, as if to induce her to confess. But Anno 
answered, that it was easy for those to think so who had not seen 
the misery of those who were alive, nor felt the light coffins of 
those who were gone. The young man shuddered. If they had 
stolen the corn, what had they done with it? No—the Dispo- 
nent always kept the key, and it was plain enough now, why he 
was so unwilling to have it put into the door. This was only 
one of his many aets of dishonesty. When their own Erra came 
home, he would find plenty. 

‘Anno was too much pre-occupied to observe the odd expresii# 
sion that came over her hearer’s face, who now went on to 
question her, and heard how the Disponent had come across them 
when their passions were thus excited, and threatened and abused 
them for the very thing he had done himself, as he had often 
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done before, she said, with impunity, and might have done now, 
if the boiling vat had not been just at hand. 

‘‘ And who were the men?” said the Hakenrichter ; “tell me 
their names.” 

Anno answered nothing. 

‘‘ What are their names?” he repeated. 

Anno shook her head. 

Hie did not urge her further, though, whether withheld, by 
some better feelings latent in his breast, or by his companion’s 
rising indignation, or by the recollection that he should hear it 
all in due time from the Disponent, we must leave 

‘What signify their names,”’ said the stranger hastily; ‘I 
only wonder they did not murder him outright,” he added in 
German. And then he went on speaking emphatically in that 
language. 

By this time the reader has perceived that the young man was 
the proprietor of Essmegghi, and, therefore, entitled to urge his 
request for the immediate remission of Mart’s punishment. The 
peasants were his dependants; the Disponent his servant. He 
had returned suddenly, and gone to the nearest proprietor’s abode, 
as is the custom in this country of widely scattered population. 

The Hakenrichter now took a slip of paper, wrote upon it, read 
it, sanded it, shook it, and finally handed it to Anno. 

‘“‘ Here, woman! Give this to the Disponent from me, and tell 
your husband he may stop at home this afternoon.” 

Anno glanced at the paper, which was Greek to her, and lgoked 
from the Hakenrichter to the baron with a look of breathless 
inquiry. ‘ 

‘¢ *T is your husband’s pardon,” said the Hakenrichter ; “ tell 
him that if”— he was going to add some Hakenrichter-kind of 
advice for his future better conduct, when his hands were seized 
and kissed one after the other, and his sleeve was kissed, and the 
tail of his coat was kissed: and then Anno flew and performed 
the same operation upon the stranger; said that Jummal would 

‘bless them, and that she should Jove them, and then stood hold- 
ing the paper with such a grateful glistening face as none could 
possibly preach to. But still she stood. 

‘* You want something more,” said the young man. “Come 
-—what is it ?” 
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Yes. Anno did want something more, and could not be happy 
without it. She had not forgotten the poor Brautwerber, 
though she had been tactician enough not to bring his cause 
forward before. But now she told them simply and artlessly 
how little the unoffending man had done to deserve such punish- 
ment, and that her husband would not be happy, though he was 
let off himself. 

‘¢ And what is his punishment down for—for stealing wood 
too?” said the Baron. ‘“ You must reverse this as well, Herr 
Hakenrichter, for all the Gouvernement’s Regierung, may say.” 
That gentleman replied nothing, but began writing again; and 
Anno saw that all was right. 

Then the Baron came up to her with a kind voice and face, 
and told her that he was glad to have such a good couple on his 
estate, for that he was their own Erra, and was come to live 
among them, and would take care of her and her husband, and not 
let them be removed from their house. And Anno did not know 
what to do for joy; she exhausted all her forms of national 
acknowledgment, and still had her heart as full as ever, and 
said that Mart would thank him, and Mart would serve him. 
And then the baron praised what she had done, and called her 
a faithful little wife, and she put down her head, and was her 
own bashful Livonian self again. 

*‘ Here’s the other paper,” said the Baron. I don’t think 
you ’ll lose them, will you ?” 

“¢ Bi, et ”—No, no, said Anno, blushing. 

“ Nor lose any time on the road. But it is a long way; you'll 
be tired.” 

Mitte nut” —not now, said Anno, smiling and blushing; and 
she left the room. 

Who does not know the happiness of retracing with a light 
and a hopeful heart the same path over which you have recently 
carried it heavy and anxious? The sense of release from pain 
added to that of the presence of joy. Anno looked at every 
roadside object with a sort of special exultation. They had seen@ 
her pass sorrowing, now they saw her return rejoicing, and she 
felt grateful to each one in turn, for they seemed to remind her 
of past sufferings only the more to enhance the fullness of present 
bliss! She did not know she was tired, though her feet began 
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involuntarily to slacken, or if she did, there was a fresh sense of 
pleasure in feeling that it was only the bedy that was weary. 
Not a care nor an anxiety to give a false strength, while that of 
the physical frame was being exhausted, and to withdraw all 
support when that was gone. 

Anno saw by the sun that it was about the second hour past 
noon. She was now on her own ground again, and fast ap- 
proaching the Disponent’s house. She debated within herself 
whether she should at once take the precious paper to him; but 
the dread of meeting him, however his powers of injury might 
be curtailed, as well as the secret wish to show the paper herself 
first to Mart, made her resolve in the negative. ‘There would be 
time enough for Mart to deliver it himself, and Anno wished for 
no more independent doings. As she drew near the house 
her resolution was confirmed ; for two or three peasants stood at 
the door, and she saw there was a bustle, as of many people 
within. 

This part of her road behind her, her whole heart expanded 
with the excess of happiness she was bringing. It was not only 
release from present disgrace, it was assurance of future pro- 
tection, security to continue in their home, freedom from recruit- 
age—a boundless vista |—and as she crossed her own threshold, so 
much emotion and fatigue had nearly deprived her of utterance. 

Mart was sitting within; the child upon his knee; himself 
looking almost as broken-spirited as the father it had just lost, 
yet with a placid expression which showed that his manly heart 
had found comfort and strength even with the dreaded trial full 
in view. Anno’s hasty entrance and flurried look made him 
start up with anxiety. 

‘ Anno! what is it? Where have you been?” Anno could 
not speak a word. Love and joy, and bashful pride, and exces- 
sive weariness of body, all overpowered her at once, and the 
little woman fell all strengthless before him, and was soon seated 
where little Juhann had just been, her head on his shoulder, 
telling in broken accents al]] she had ventured and all she had 
obtained. 

‘* Mart! do you forgive me?” 

“My Anno—my Anno!” And husband and wife said but 
few words, but exchanged feelings many a higher born couple 
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might have envied. ‘And Juhann too, poor fellow! I did not 
forget him,” said Anno, all smiles. 

Mart’s face fell. 

‘‘ You need not look so distressed, Mart. See here, I have 
his pardon too!” and she held up the second paper. 

“ Anno! he needs another pardon now,”’ said Mart solemnly. 
‘¢ Man can no longer hurt nor help him.” And he told the sad 
tale. 
Then Anno felt that unalloyed joy was not to be our portion 
here below; and thoughts visited her young mind which had 
never found entrance there before. All the selfishness of her 
happiness had passed away. 

She now took the child tenderly, and sat without the door 
resting herself, while Mart went off to show the token of that 
release she had purchased for him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MEANWHILE we must tell how it went with the good pastor this 
day, for he too had taken an unlooked-for share in its events. 
We have said that the consciences of the poor degraded Livonian 
peasantry are sensitive and tender. They may be as liable to 
crime as any other set of the human race, but they can less bear 
its burthen on their hearts. During the course of that morning 
the pastor received a full confession of the attempt upon the Dis- 
ponent’s life from two of the men principally concerned in it, 
And this without any ulterior hope or object; for they knew 
how little their poor pastor could help them, and knew not that 
other help was nigh. 

The pastor was inexpressibly shocked ; he gave solemn and 
befitting admonition, but the bruised reed he could not break, 
and his whole spirit rose up against the tyranny which could 
thus have incited his pious and long-suffering people to take ven- 
geance from Him to whom it belongs. He felt that further 
ageravation must be prevented, or that he could not answer for 
the consequences, nor scarce find it in his heart to blame them; 
and he sought the Disponent strong in the terrors of earthly and 
spiritual judgments. As we have seen, he did not succeed in 
finding him, though search was made in various directions of the 
estate. Then came the intelligence of poor Juhann’s fate. The 
pastor visited the body, and set off immediately for the Haken- 
richier’s, where he arrived shortly after Anno had left. 

Here the unexpected meeting with the young baron, whom 
he had known in earlier years, gave immediate pledge for the 
fulfilment of his object ; nevertheless the old man did not relin- 
quish the least part of the duty he had undertaken. He re- 
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capitulated all that Anno had related, and told them that though 
the shedding of blood had been mercifully prevented in this 
instance, yet that one life had already been sacrificed to the 
tyranny that had been permitted, and one soul was already gone 
to plead against it at the bar of Heaven. He then solemnly 
arraigned the Hakenrichier for all the oppression that had been 
practised beneath the shelter of his authority ; reminded him 
that he sat in the seat of judgment to show mercy and execute 
righteousness, and charged him as a minister of God with having 
abused his power to strengthen the bands of wickedness and en- 
large the sorrows of adversity. 

The Hakenrichter was a coward: he quailed beneath the re- 
bukes of the humble apostolic man he had affected to despise, 
and was at once ready to desert and to punish the wretch his 
authority had encouraged. All idea of earthly retribution, how- 
ever, was far from the pastor’s thoughts, even had it lain within 
the compass of the law. His only aim was to protect his people 
from further oppression, by depriving the chief instrument of it 
of further power. 

It now cost him but little trouble to induce the young baron 
to accompany him, and take up his abode at the Pastoratp when 
he would be close to his own property, and able at once to com- 
mence that active personal superintendence which could best 
repair the past. ‘They therefore left the Hakenrichter alone with 
his shame, if that sense of detection can be so called which such 
a mind as his is alone capable of feeling. As for real shame, it 
was only in the breast of the young proprietor that it was to be 
found. He had been carefully and religiously educated in 
another and a more favoured land; and the misery and oppression 
which this first day of his return had thus opened upon him, 
came sharpened to his heart with self-reproach for the absence 
that had thus encouraged it. As they drove along, he related to 
the pastor Anno’s visit of the morning, and the interest with 
which her tale and manner had inspired him. The pastor con- 
firmed the report of Mart with affectionate enthusiasm; but he 
knew not till now of the danger in which he had stood ; and even 
his charitable nature felt impatient for the moment that should 
confront the dishonest steward with his offended master. 

They drove therefore at once to the Disponent’s house. As 
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they drew near, many peasants were standing at the door; and 
one instantly came forward to meet them. 

‘‘ What a fine young fellow,” exclaimed the baron. 

‘¢ The very man we were speaking of,” answered the pastor. 
s‘ Did you ever see a better physiognomy ? ”” 

‘Well, Mart! is the villuin found ?” 

Mart helped the old man out of his vehicle with a serious face 
and manner—then drew him aside, and spoke for a few minutes. 
The pastor lifted up his hands in horror and surprise—hastened 
into the house, and stood by the bedside of a mangled and a dying 
man. 

This eventful day had yet brought forth another and more 
awful tragedy. While the purposes of man were pursuing the 
instrument of so much evil, those of the Most High had over. 
taken him. The reader will remember that from the moment 
the Disponent left the distillery he has nowhere appeared upon 
the scene. He left it with feelings of rage and vengeance in his 
heart, and these he wantonly poured out upon the animal that 
bore him away. The poor horse was like the injured men he 
had just quitted—it could bear much, but not beyond a certain 
mark. -His master continued to beat it cruelly as it carried him 
swifter and swifter along, till, in a lonely part, the galled animal 
lost patience—plunged, reared, and threw him with violence 
from its back. The wretched man fell on his face with tremen- 
dous force: a sharp short stake, sticking out of the ground, 
entered the eyeball and impaled him there; and his right arm 
was broken by the fall. For a time he lay insensible; and, 
being concealed among low bushes, was not discovered by the 
few who passed that way. Towards night, however, sensibility 
returned; and he lay in such agonies as even his most persecuted 
victims, hungry and spiritless as they were on their wretched 
beds, would have pitied. The horse found its way back to the 
house during the night, as Anno had seen; but as for its brutal 
master, in spite of the search made for him, it was not till several 
hours later that his groans attracted the attention of a passing 
peasant. He summoned others; and they had just carried him 
to his home when Anno passed it on her return. We forbear to 
lift the curtain from the last hours of such an offender. He lin- 
gered for two days in unspeakable agonies, and died in them ; 
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and the next Sunday saw both him and poor Juhann laid, im the 
ground. 

The events of this day produced a great sensation in the 
parish, and brought forth many traits of character among the 
want-stricken and degraded peasantry which it was grateful to 
observe. ‘They saw the finger of God in the Disponent’s awful 
end, and looked on with reverence and fear. While he lay on his 
bed of suffering, there were many who returned him good for evil, 
by such little services as were in their power; and when he was 
gone to his last account, there was no one who triumphed. 

Not that it was the immediate relief to their sufferings and 
the assurance of future care and protection, in the presence of 
their young master, which tempered their bitterness; on the 
contrary, his benefits were received with little cordiality, and his 
presence viewed with indifference. Meanwhile he did all that 
proprietor could do to repair the past, and that immediately. 
Food was plentifully distributed ; seed-corn given for immediate 
tillage ; ground restored that had been alienated ; inquiry insti- 
tuted ; complaints listened to, and compensation made. But it 
required both the wisdom of age and the ardour of youth for the 
young man not to flag and draw back before the prospect which 
opened itself to him. On the one hand, a set of worn-down im- 
poverished peasants, without any interest or trust in him ; on the 
other, such plausible or vexatious laws, screening the wicked and 
entangling the good, as took from him all trust in himself. The 
baron was by birth and family a native of this country, but he 
had been, as we have said, brought up far from Russian in- 
fluence ; and the mystery of her iniquity broke upon him, as it 
must do upon every foreigner, only in his case more suddenly. 

‘*This poor country seems to lie under a curse,” said the 
Baron, as he and the pastor paced up and down the little Pastorat 
garden. 

‘‘ Too true,” said the old man sorrowfully ; “but it is a curse 
she has brought upon herself.” 

‘¢Tt seems,” continued the young man, “as if honesty and 
singleness of purpose could not live in it; wherever I turn, I 
find only lying, cheating, and oppression, and these always suc- 
cessful—till my courage fails me.” i 

‘‘ It must not,” said the pastor. ‘It is precisely such men as 
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you. who should live here, and spread order and confidence 
around you. Your peasants show you no trust or cordiality. 
No wonder!—a proprietor is with them only another name for 
an oppressor. ‘They are stupid enough, poor things! but they 
would be stupider still if they were to trust you all at once,’ said 
the old man, with adry laugh. ‘ But:live among then—culti- 
vate them—show them that you have pleasure in their well- 
doing, and interest in their trials, and they ‘ll reward you. 
They are my only reward, that ’s all I know,” he added mourn- 
fully. 

Then continuing: “There ’s more to be done with these 
people than with the real Russians; and yet I like those fellows 
too: but these are a more moral and religious people. It is 
higher classes only, both in these provinces and in Russia, who 
bring all the sin and misery upon the country.” 

“‘ But the higher classes of these Provinces are Germans,” 
said the Baron: “I knew what Russia was; but here, I own, I 
expected a very different state of affairs.” ‘ 

“Ah! that ’s the thing. It is true they have German titles 
and German tongues, but too many are only a bad mixture, 
They are Germans without Christianity, and Russians without 
superstition. ‘They have got infidelity from the one country, and 
barbarity from the other; and are doubly unfit to rule this 
people. For my poor peasants are equally removed from either ; 
a religious people may be poor and silly, but they can’t be bar- 
barous. I look forward sometimes with dread to the end of 
these things,’ said the old man with a sigh; ‘ with a ruler too 
at the head of this monstrous empire who ———. But don’t let 
us talk of these matters: enough for the day is the evil there- 
fore. Only do you not forsake us, Herr Baron. There are 
some few good and humane nobles in the land; and you and such 
have much in your own hands, as you will find when you 
enter more into the affairs of our little province. Meanwhile 
let us think of the affairs of our little Essmeggi, for you have 
plenty to do there. You want another man to supply that 
wretched Disponent’s place. There ’s one I have to recommend, 
whom I know we shall think alike about.” 

‘I was going to mention the same,’ said the Baron ; and they 
continued their walk. 


Ad 
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The next day Mart was summoned to the Pastorat. When he 
returned, his looks and manner bore witness that his errand had 
been one of the most agreeable kind; but his tongue told no- 
thing. Anno, however, could refrain hers, albeit as curious as 
most other women—or men; but the concealment, whatever it 
might be in import, was evidently of a happy nature, and this 
she knew would do Mart no harm to keep on his mind, though 
it might cost him some trouble. Good Mart, therefore, after 
the first show of mystery, had no further questions put to him, 
or we are by no means sure that he would have refrained from 
disclosing what, as it was, he had quite sufficient difficulty in 
keeping to himself. Meanwhile he was very busy and much 
absent, going about the estate with the young Erra, who seemed 
as if he could not be a day without him. 

One afternoon at length he came rattling up to the door at 
Sellenkiill with his cart, jumped out, and strode over his own 
threshold with more than usual alacrity. Anno was sitting 
spinning with Juhann at her side. 

‘Well! Anno,” said he, “what say you to removing to 
Uxnorm ?” 

Anno looked up. She did not mind what he said with such a 
happy face as that. And before she could answer, Mart had lifted 
up Juhann with one hand, and the spinning-wheel with the 
other, and had carried them out and put them into the cart. 
Then he came back—bustled about Anno’s little valuables in the 
most extraordinary manner—stowed them all away in the cart— 
threw in sheep-skins, and woollen coats, and Anno’s best caps, 
helter-skelter, with very little ceremony—told her she was of no 
use, as she stood looking on in amazement—and finally lifted her 
into the spare corner of the vehicle with as much gallantry as if 
he had still been her bridegroom. Then he called Karria Pois, 
who, like his mistress, seemed much as if he did not care where 
he went, so long as Mart was of the party, and set off walking by 
the horse’s side. 

They took the road to Essmeggi—went past the great house, 
now all whitewashing and putting to rights for the Baron’s re- 
sidence, and soon came in sight of the Disponent’s cottage. 

‘‘ A pretty house,” said Mart, with his eyes sparkling. 

‘* Vegga illos”—very pretty—said Anno. 
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In truth it looked prettier than ever; for the trees were so 
green, and the house had been fresh coloured like the Baron’s 
own, and the garden seemed to have been put in order, and all 
around was swept clean. Mart drove right up to it. 

‘“‘’You said you ’d let me drive you here Anno, do you re- 
member ?”? 

“Yes, Mart—when you were Disponent.” 

“I am,my Einokenne,”’ said her husband, and kissed her as he 
lifted her out. 

We must pass over Anno’s surprise ; for now Mart’s was sud- 
denly excited: he knew that the house had been thoroughly 
cleaned and repaired by his master’s orders; but now he found 
that during his few hours’ absence it had been completely 
stocked with every household article that befitted their present 
condition, There was good plain furniture, chairs and tables, 
and a little bed for Juhann, and provisions of all sorts, tubs full 
and bottles full; and, above all, there was, what is the highest 
aim of a Livonian peasant’s ambition, a tall clock ticking 
between the two windows. Anno and Mart went about from 
one thing to another like two children, each looking at what the 
other had discovered, and both showing it to Juhann, who at 
length laughed and clapped his hands like a real child; while 
Karria Pois knocked his great tail in a frenzy of wagging against 
every piece of furniture, and was considerably in the way. 

They were still in the first bewilderment of their admiration, 
when steps were heard, and the young Erra, accompanied by the 
pastor, entered the house. Mart set forward one of his new 
chairs, and Anno another; and then they kissed their guest’s 
hands; but neither of them could say a word. 

“‘ Well, Mart,’ said the pastor, “I hope you have given 
Anno a warm welcome.” 

“You have got all your furniture about you, I see,” said the 
Baron. 

“Oh! the Erra is too good,” said Mart. 

“ The Erra is too good,” murmured Anno. 

“No, Mart; it is all your own goodness,” said his master ; 
“you took care of my affairs when I was away, and now it is 
my turn to take care of yours.” 

“They deserve all you can do for them,” said the pastor, 
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seriously. ‘They are an excellent couple, and the blessing of 
God, as well as the good will of man, is upon them. May they 
long enjoy both.” Then seeing that Anno’s eyes were brimful, 
he added— 

“But Anno! have you nothing to give us for a welcome? 
Come, I think I know more about your new housekeeping than 
you do yourself ;” and the pastor opened a little cupboard they 
had not yet observed, where stood a bottle of fine Schalken, with 
some rolls of white bread, and a few plates and glasses-—things 
Anno had never possessed before. Then the two gentlemen 
drank to the health of the new Disponent and his wife, and with 
a further exchange of good wishes left them. « 

But the pleasures of this day was not yet over. There was 
one yet to come, which went nearer to Mart’s heart than all the 
pastor and the £rra had said and done—good as that had been. 
For a party of his fellow-peasants came up, and with honest 
hearty words wished him joy; and told him that his being made 
Disponent was a greater joy to the parish even than the return of 
the Erra, for they did not know what he might turn out, but 
Mart they knew and could trust. 

And then a few of the number took him aside, and told him 
that others might thank him, and even repay him for all the 
help and comfort he had afforded them that winter, but that 
they alone were indebted to him for what nothing could repay ; 
for to him they owed the blessing of being able to look their 
fellow-creatures in the face, without the sin of murder upon 
their heads. 

Then Mart went and opened one of his new bottles, and Anno 
set bread and milk and fish before them, and they made them 
eat and drink, and sent them away with gay hearts. 

‘“‘ This is like another wedding-day, Mart,” said Anno, “only 
better.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “it is a happy day; would that 
some who are now gone had lived to see it!’ But God does 
all for the best.” 
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THERE is a kind of savage luxury, however gorgeous and 
costly, which perfectly assimilates with savage life, and where 
the eye may pass at one glance from the pampered inmate of 
the palace’to the wild beast in the woods, without any sense of 
inconsistency to the mind. This may be remarked, more or 
less, with all oriental nations, ‘The Indian prince is in keeping 
with the tiger in the jungle, the Russian noble with the bear in 
his forests. But it is a different and very strange sensation to 
find yourself in a country where inward and outward life are at 
variance ; where the social habits of the one by no means pre- 
pare you for the rude elements of the other; where nature is 
wild, and man tame. This is conspicuously the case in the 
north-western part of Russia, where a German colony, although 
lords of the soil for hundreds of years, are still as foreign to it 
as they were at first; having originally brought a weak offset 
of civilised life into a country for which only the lineal de- 
scendants of the savage were fitted, and having since then rather 
vegetated upon the gradually impoverishing elements they trans- 
planted with them, than taken root in the gradually improving 
soil around them. Life, therefore, in this part of the world 
passes with a monotony and security which reminds you of what, 
in point of fact, it really is, viz. a remote and provincial state of 
German society of the present day. Both the inclinations and 
occupations of the colonists confine them to a narrow range of 
activity and idea. The country is too wild, the population too 
scattered, the distances too great, the impediments, both of soil 
and season, too many for them to become acquainted with the 
secrets of the wild nature around them; or rather, not without a 
trouble which no one is sufficiently interested to overcome. They 

* This stow is reprinted, with permission, from ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
where it first appeared. 
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travel much, from place to place, upon roads bad enough, it is 
true, but always beaten ; they. have no pursuit but mere business 
or mere pleasure, and no interest except in what promotes the 
one or the other; and, in short, know as little of what goes on 
in the huts of the native peasantry, or in the forest and morass 
haunts of the native animals, as if they were strangers in the 
land, instead of its proprietors. It is, therefore, as we before re- 
marked, a strange and most unpleasant feeling, while spending 
your days in a state of society which partakes of the security and 
ease of the present day, to be suddenly reminded by some acci- 
dental circumstance of a state of nature which recalls the danger 
and adventure of centuries back. 

It was early in the spring, after a long and very severe winter, 
when the earth was just sufficiently softened to admit its stock 
of summer flowers, though not sufficiently warmed to vivify 
them, that the garden belonging to a country-house situated in 
this part of Russia had become the scene of great activity. Hun- 
dreds of leafless plants and shrubs, which has passed their winter 
in the darkness and warmth of the house-cellar, were now 
brought out to resume their short summer station, and lay 
strewed about in various groups, roughly showing the shape of 
the bed or border they were to occupy. The balmy air had 
also summoned forth the lovely mistress of the mansion, a deli- 
cate flower, more unsuited to this wintry land even than those 
which lay around her, who went from one plant to another, 
recognising in the leafless twigs the beautiful flowers which had 
been, or were to be, and shifting and reshifting their places on 
the fresh bare earth till they assumed that position which her 
taste or fancy approved—just as a fine London or Paris lady 
may be seen in a jeweller’s shop shifting her loose diamonds, 
upon a ground of purple velvet, into the order in which they are 
to be finally set. A younger lady was with her—a cousin by 
birth and a companion by choice—who had recently joined 
her, after a long separation, in a home foreign to each. Her 
two children were there also, beautiful and happy creatures; the 
elder one glad to be of use, the younger one delighted to think 
herself so; while Lion, an enormous dog, the living image, in 
nize, colour, and gentleness, of Vandyke’s splendid mpastiff in his 
picture of the children of Charles I., lazily followed their steps, 
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putting up his huge head whenever a child stooped hers, and 
laying himself invariably down exactly where a flower was to be 
planted. 

After spending some time in this occupation, and having at 
length marked out the summer-garden to their satisfaction, the 
party turned their steps towards the house, where some beds, 
close under the windows, had been planted the preceding evening. 

‘“‘ Lion, Lion !’’ exclaimed the eldest child, “‘ you should know 
better than to come across the fresh-raked beds,’ showing us a 
tract of large, clumsy footmarks, which had gone directly over 
it. ‘Yes, look at the mischief yon have done, old dog, and be 
ashamed of yourself; but keep off now! keep off!” for Lion was 
pressing forward with all his weight, snuffing at the prints with 
quick-moving nostrils. The lady stooped eagerly over the 
animal. 

‘‘ These are no dog’s footprints,”’ she said; and then, pointing 
to more distant traces farther on, “‘ No, no. Qh, this is horrible ! 
And so fresh too. A wolf has been here !’”’ 

She was right ; the footmarks were very different from a dog’s 
—larger and coarser even than the largest dog’s, longer in shape, 
and with a deeper indentation of the ball of the foot. It was truly 
a painful and a fearful feeling to look at that flower-bed, on which 
the hand of man had been so recently employed, now tracked 
over by the feet of one of the most savage animals that exists ; 
and the lady drew back shuddering. And Louisa, for that was 
the cousin’s name, shuddered too, if not with so real a sense of 
fear, yet with amuch more unlimited impression of terror. She 
was a stranger as much to the idea as to the sight, and, as she 
looked up at the window just above—her own bedroom window 
—with its peaceful white curtains and swallow’s nest at the 
corner, and remembered that she had been sleeping within while 
the wild beast was trampling beneath, she felt as if she should 
never rest easily there again. As for the children, they both 
looked terrified at first, chiefly because their elders did, and then 
each acted according to the character within her—Olga, the 
elder, holding quietly by her mother’s hand, and afraid even to 
look at the footprints, though approaching them docilely when 
She was bidden; while little Miss Constance, unscrewing her 
rosy face, from its momentary alarm, trotted with great glee over 
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the fresh-raked bed, delighted to make the most of a privilege 
usually forbidden her, and discovered new wolf’s steps in all di- 
rections as fast as Lion made then. 

They now called some of the workmen, who instantly con- 
firmed their verdict. 

“This is an old wolf, Prauer,” said a rough, long-haired, 
shrewd-looking old peasant, scrutinising the tracts with Indian- 
like closeness and sagacity—‘ this is an old wolf, he walked so 
heavily ; and here’s a wound he has got to this paw, who knows 
when, from some other wolf, or maybe from Lion,—I dare say 
they are acquainted,” pointing out to the party a slight irregu- 
larity in the print of one of the hind feet, as if from a distorted 
claw. Ile was here the beginning of the morning, that I can 
see.” 

‘‘ But where was Lion?” said the lady, eagerly. 

‘TI went to the mill, Prawer, at sunrise, and took Lion with 
me, and by the time we got back the beast must have been off. I 
saw the old dog snuffing about, but the heavy dew would stop any 
scent. The wolves are hungry now, the waters have driven 
them up together, and the cattle are not let out yet. He is not 
far off, either; we must keep a sharp look-out. An old wolf 
like this will prow] about for days together round the same place, 
till he picks up something.” 

‘‘ Heavens! how dreadful! Constance, come back this mo- 
ment,” said the young mother, with an expression of anxiety 
which would have touched the roughest heart. ‘ Who knows 
where the creature may be now ?” 

‘“* Never fear, Prauer; he’s off to the woods by this time— 
plenty of his footmarks to be found there, I warrant,” pointing 
to a low, dismal-looking tract of brushwood, which formed the 
frontier to an immense morass, about a werst off. ‘ Never fear; 
old Pertel and old Lion will take care of the little Preilns. 
Polle uchtige! nothing at all, not a hair on tlieir heads shall be 
hurt, bless them !”’ 

_“ Yes, yes, good Pertel,” said the lady, with a nod and a 
smile, to the rough creature, “I know that. But under our 
wery windows !—I never knew them come so near before.” 

“ Dreist wie ein wolf—bold as’ a wolf,”’ said the phlegmatic 
head-gardener, a German; “ that’s an old proverb.” 2 
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They now returned to the house with minds ready to take 
alarm at any sight or sound. The cousin knew not how much 
there was or was not to fear; and, though the lady did, the voice 
of her maternal anxiety amply made up for all the silence of her 
imagination. The children, of course, were not slow in catching 
the infection ; and, what with fear and what with fun, there was 
no end to the wolves that were seen in the course of the next 
four-and-twenty hours. Any and every object served their turn : 
sheep, foals, and calves; old men and old women ; stunted trees 
in the distance, and round grey stones near; not to mention in- 
numerable articles of furniture in various corners of the house— 
all stood for wolves; not only successively, but over and over 
again. Lion, however, was the greatest bugbear of all, and the 
good old dog could not push open the door, and come lazily in, 
with all his claws rattling on the smooth parquéte floor, without 
setting the children screaming, and startling the two ladies much 
more than they liked to confess. 

But this state of things was too inconvenient to last. A suc- 
cession of false alarms is the surest cure for false fears; and, to 
quote the fable for once in its literal sense, they were weary of 
hearing ‘“‘ Wolf!” called. Nevertheless, they did not undertake 
long walks without protection, and never at all in.the direction 
of the morass; the children were not allowed to wander a step 
alone; doors and windows, which otherwise, at this time of the 
year, are very much left to please themselves by night as well as 
by day, were now every evening punctiliously closed; and one 
door especially, next Louisa’s bedroom, at the end of a long cor- 
ridor, which communicated with an unfinished addition to the 
house then in progress, was always eyed with great distrust. It 
had no means of shutting whatsoever. Nightly a bar was talked 
of, and daily forgotten; but “ Dreist wie ein wolf! ? sounded in 
Louisa’s ears, and she pushed a heavy box firmly against it. 

Several days passed away, and the episode of the wolf's foot- 
prints was almost forgotten, when suddenly a scream and a shout 
were heard from a kind of baking-house within view of the win- 
dows. Lion started up from the cool drawing-room floor, where 
he lay stretched at full-length, and leaped out of the open window. _, 
Workmen from the new building rushed across the lawn, each V 
with 6 implements in their hands as they as a working yd 
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with; and out of the baking-house, followed by a lad, sprung an 
immense wolf. At first, he bounded heavily away, and was evi- 
dently making for the wood; but Lion came close upon him, 
overtook him in a few seconds, and attacked him with fury. 
The wolf turned, and a struggle began. For awhile the brave 
dog was alone; each alternately seemed to hang with deadly 
gripe upon the other, and yells, and snorts, and sharp howls 
filled the air. But now the foremost of the pursuers reached the 
spot; dog and wolf were so rolled together, that at first he stayed 
his blows ; but soon a terrible stroke with the hatchet was given, 
—another, and another. The animal relinquished the dog, tried 
to turn upon the man, and soon lay dead at his feet. 

Meanwhile, the ladies from the mansion were also hurrying 
forward, full of horror for the scene, and of anxiety for Lion, 
but unable, in the excitement of the moment, to keep back. 
There lay the animal, the ground ploughed up violently around 
it, a@honstrous and terrific sight. Death had caught it in the 
most savage posture,—the claws all extended,—the hind feet 
drawn up, the fore ones stretched forward,—the head turned 
sharp round, and the enormous jaws, which seemed as if they 
would split the skull asunder, wide open. Nature could hardly 
show a more repulsive-looking creature—one which breathed 
more of the ferocity of the wild beast, or excited less of the 
humanity of man; and, as Louisa looked down at the lifeless 
carcass, all lean, starved, and time-worn, with ghastly gashes, 
where late every nerve had been strained in defence of that life 
which God had given it, entangling doubts came over her mind 
of tha,justice of that Power which could make an animal to be 
hated for that which His Will alone had appointed it to be, 
But, fortunately for her, she came from a land where, with all its 
faults, the stone of sophistry is not given for the bread of faith; 
quickly, therefore, came that antidote thought, which all who 
seek will find—the sole key to all we understand not in the 
moral world—leaving only a pardonable pity for a creature born 
to hunt and be hunted, ordained neither to give nor to find 
quarter, and to whom life had zpparently been as hard as death 
duaxt been cruel. Poor beast! It was a savage wolf all over; 
rough, eoarse, clumsy, and strong; the hair, or rather bristles, 


: marae thin ; and not one beauty about it, eapapt, per- 
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haps, those long, white, sharp teeth, which had drawn so much 
blood, and were now tinged with that of the fine old dog. Lion 
lay panting beside his dead enemy, the blood trickling down his 
throat, on which the wolf had fixed a gripe which life could not 
long have sustained. 

The whole history was now heard from the lad. There had 
been baking going on that morning in the outhouse, and ‘he 
went in to light his pipe. As he blew up the ashes he saw a 
great animal close beside him. In the dark he mistook it for 
Lion, and put out his hand ; but it rose at once against him with 
an action not to be mistaken by a native of these climes; on 
which he screamed as loud as he could, for his breath stood still, 
the poor boy assured them, with fright ; and the creature, taking 
alarm, rushed out of the door. 

‘The Prauer may let the little ladies run about now,” said 
old Pertel. ‘* That ’s the same wolf that crossed the bed last 
. Thursday ; I know him by this left hind-foot ;” and he hekap 
a grim limb where an old wound had turned the claw aside. 
‘“‘ He got this in some of his battles; many a foal yet unborn 
would have felt it this summer.” And the old man stroked the 
dead animal with satisfaction. 

They now all left the scene of battle, and refreshments were 
given to those who had assisted at it. Olga proposed giving the 
boy, who was still trembling with fright, a glass of sugar and 
water, this being what the ladies of this country invariably take 
when their nerves are shaken; but her mother suggested that a 
glass of brandy would be much more to his taste; and accord- 
ingly he received a dose, which not only restored the courage he 
had lost, but lent him a large temporary stock in addition. Lion, 
too, was well cared for, and immensely pitied. The wound on 
his throat, which was too close under his own long tongue to be 
reached by it, was washed with certain balsams with which this 
country abounds; after which, the old dog employed himself in 
slobbering over various rents and scratches in more accessible 
parts of his body, and finally went fast asleep, which the earn 
hoped would do him much good, and, for about two minutegslj 







Since the day of the footprints, the lady and h 
carefully refrained from any subject connected yag 
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wild beasts in general; for the children’s imaginations required 
to be studiously tranquillized, and even their own were quite 
lively enough without additional stimulus. But now nothing 
else was discussed; everything was apropos of wolves; and 
some acquaintances from a distant part of the country coming 
in for the evening, the whole time was passed in telling wolf 


anecdotes. 
The fact of the animal being discovered in the baking-house 


was soon explained ; for it appeared that the wolf, like the bear, 
is excessively fund of bread, and that, after the smell of fresh 
blood, that of fresh baking is surest to attract him. A peasant 
woman, who had just drawn her hot rye-loaves out of the oven, 
quitted her cottage for a few minutes, leaving her two young 
children playing at the same bench on which the smoking bread 
was laid. Scarcely had she turned her back, when an enormous 
wolf sprang in, took no notice of the screaming children, but 
snatched a loaf from the bench. The mother, hearing screams, , 
hastened back, and as she reached the door the wolf bounded out 
of it with the hot bread in his jaws. ‘I have heard the old 
woman often tell the tale,” said the speaker ; “‘and she invariably 
added, ‘and so I lost my biggest loaf; but never was there a 
guest more welcome to it.’” 

Another time, a kitchen-maid, whose office it is to bake the 
common rye bread, was carrying the hot loaves, towards night, 
across the court, when she met a large animal which she mis- 
took in the dark for one of the huge cattle-dogs. But it rose 
upon her, and she felt the claws upon her bare arm, ready, at the 
next moment, to slit the skin, as is their wont, and rend her 
down. In her terror, she crammed a loaf into the creature’s 
jaws, and he made off with the sop, perfectly content. 

Upon the whole, it is very difficult to procure information 
about the wolf’s habits, or even tidings of its depredations. The 
common peasant, who alone knows anything about the animal, is 
withheld by superstition from even mentioning the name of wolf; 
and if he mentions him at all, designates him only as the “ old 
e,” or the “grey one,” or the “ great dog ;” feeling, as was 
e case in parts of Great Britain with regard to the fairies, 






This caution may be chiefly attributed, how- 
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ever, to the popular and very ancient belief in the ““ War Wolf;’* 
not a straightforward, open-mouthed, plain-spoken beast, against 
which the cattle may plunge, and fight, and defend themselves as 
best they may, and which either wounds or kills its prey in a fair 
and ferocious way ; but that odious combination of human weak- 
ness and decrepitude, with demoniacal power and will, which all 
nations who have believed in have most unjustly persecuted and 
most naturally hated—in other words, a bad, miserable old 
woman leagued body and soul with Satan, who, under the form 
of a War Wolf, paralyses the cattle with her eye, and from whom 
the slightest wound is death. Be this as it may, the superior in- 
telligence of the upper classes is to this day occasionally puzzled 
to account for the fate of a fine young ox, who will be found in 
the morning breathing hard, his hide bathed in foam, and with 
every sign of fright and exhaustion, while, perhaps, only one 
trifling wound will be discovered on the whole body, which 
swells and inflames as if poison had been infused, the animal 
generally dying before night. Nor does the mystery end here; 
for, on examining the body, the intestines will be found to be 
torn as with the claws of a wolf, and the whole animal in a state 
of inflammation, which sufficiently accounts for death. 

This same superstition also favours the increase of this dread- 
ful animal, for the peasant has a strong feeling against destroying 
a wolf; says that, if you disturb them, they will disturb you, 
and generally attributes the loss of his foal, or of foal and mother 
together (a too frequent occurrence), to the plunder of a wolf’s 
nest by his less superstitious neighbour. Nevertheless the de- 
struction of their young is the only way in which an efficient 
warfare with the wolf can be carried on, and the provincial go- 
vernment of this part of Russia wisely bestows a small reward in 
money for every pair of wolves’ ears that is brought to the magis- 
trate of the district ; thus setting up one powerful passion in the 
human breast against another. But superstition has the best of 


* “This mysterious and widely spread superstition—the ware wolf of 
England, the Joup garrou of France—was sped current in Germany, 
where many tales of its terror still exist. Two warlocks were executed 
the year 1810, at Liege, for havin er the form of ware wolves, 
several children. They had a boy elve years of age wi 
completed the Satanic trio, and, under the form of a rave 
portions of the prey which the warlocks left.”—Grimm’s 
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it at present, and, perhaps, in the long run, is the better thing 
of the two. 

The wolves make their nests usually deep in the morasses, a 
few sticks being dragged together in a small hollow, or under a 
juniper-bush, where the young wolves lie with great jaws, which 
open wide at the slightest noise, like the bill of a young bird, 
and equally disproportionate to their size. It is at this season 
that the wolves are the most rapacious and dauntless, defying 
danger, and facing daylight to provide prey for their young. 
In old times, if tradition is to be believed, the abduction of 
peasant children for the young wolves was a thing of no uncom- 
mon occurrence, so that the father of a former day had as little 
chance of rearing all his children as the farmer of the present 
his foals. But now, with the culture of the land, and the gradual 
increase of farming stock, a favourable change has taken place, 
and the recent introduction of sheep especially has proved a great 
accommodation to both parties. Nevertheless, the wail of a 
poor peasant mother for a missing child is still raised from time 
to time, though the widely scattered population, and the remote 
situation of single villages, on that account more exposed to such 
depredations, allow only the occasional echo of such distress to 
reach the ears of the upper clgsses. The peasant also is an un- 
communicative being; the slave of one set of foreigners, the 
subject of another, and oppressed by both, he shuts up his mouth 
and his heart, and cares little to divulge the more sacred sor- 
rows of his life to those who are the authors of almost every 
other. 

The evening visitors, however, related a wonderful instance 
which had occurred under their own knowledge :—A peasant 
child, just able to trot alone, and as such left to trot just where 
it pleased, was carried off unperceived and unhurt by a she-wolf 
to her nest at some distance. The young wolves, however, had 
just consumed some larger and commoner prey, and knew when 
they had had enough; so they let, the child lie among them, and 
saved it up for another day. The little creature remained thus 
through the night, when the old one quitting the nest again, and 
ithe young ones probably sleenigg, it crawled gradually away, as 
Mentiqnal of escape as it a unconscious of danger, and 
bhed the fence of a remote field, where it was picked 
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up by a labourer and brought to the house of the narrator. But 
the innocent child had suffered terribly, and bore upon its tender 
body such marks of the wolf’s den as would, so long as it lived, 
sufficiently attest an otherwise almost incredible fact. The 
young wolves had forborne to devour their prey, but they had 
tasted it! The skin of the forehead was licked raw ; all the fingers 
were more or less injured, but two of them were sucked and 
mumbled completely off! 

This tale was now followed by another more tragic and equally 
true, having taken place only the summer before upon a neigh- 
bouring estate, so that the lady of the house, her beautiful brow 
contracted, and her voice lowered, related it herself to the party. 
A woman, whose husband, being a Junker, or something less 
obnoxious than a Disponent, lived in a more comfortable way 
than the usual run of peasants, though still classing as a peasant, 
was washing one day before the door of her house, with her only 
child, a little girl of four years old, playing about close by. Her 
cottage stood in a lonely part of the estate, forming almost an 
island in the midst of low, boggy ground. She had her head 
down in the wash-tub, and, hot and weary, was bending all her 
efforts to complete her task, when a fearful cry made her turn, 
and there was the child, clutched by one shoulder, in the jaws of 
a great she-wolf, the other arm extended to her. The woman was 
so close that she grasped a bit of the child’s little petticoat in her 
hand, and with the other hand, screaming frantically, beat the 
wolf with all her force to make it let go its hold. But those 
relentless jaws stirred not for the cries of a mother—that gaunt 
form cared not for the blows of a woman. The animal set off 
at full speed with the child, dragging the mother along, who 
clung with desperation to her grasp. Thus they continued for 
two or three dreadful minutes, the woman only just able to hold 
on. Soon the wolf turned into some low, uneven ground, and 
the woman fell over the jagged trunk of agtree, tearing in her 
fall the piece of petticoat, which now only remained in her hand. 
The child hitherto had been aware of its mother’s presence, and, 
80 long as she clung, had not uttered a scream; but now the 
little victim felt itself deserted, agd its screams resounded through 
the wood. The poor woman rose in a moment, and fol 
over stock and stone, tearing herself pitiably as a! oh 
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knowing it not; but the wolf increased in speed, the bushes 
grew thicker, the ground heavié, and soon the screams of the 
child became her only guide. Still she dashed on, frantic with 
distress picked up a little shoe which the closing bushes had 
rubbed off, saw traces of the child’s hair and clothes on the low, 
jagged boughs, which crossed the way; but, oh! the screams 
grew fainter, then louder, and then ceased altogether ! 

‘‘The poor mother saw more on her way, but I can’t tell 
what that was,” said the lady, her voice choked with horror, and 
her fair face streaming with tears. Her hearers did not press 
to know, for they were chilled enough already. “And only 
think,’ she continued, “ of the wretchedness of the poor afflicted 
creature, when her husband returned at night and asked for the 
child. She told me that she placed the piece of petticoat and 
the little shoe before him, but how she told him their great 
misery God only knows! she has no recollection. And now 
you don’t wonder,” she added, “that I shuddered at seeing those 
footprints ;” and she shuddered again. ‘Sometimes I am in 
terror when my children are longer out of my sight than usual, 
and fancy every person that approaches me is charged with 
some dreadful announcement; but God avert this! mistrust is 
wrong.” 

With these words the circle broke up. The long droshky, 
like a chatselongue put upon wheels, came to the door, and 
the guests drove off. It was one of those exquisite nights pecu- 
liar to these climes, which the French aptly term des nutis 
blanches,—a night, light without moon, a day shaded without 
clouds,—the last glow of the evening and the first grey of morn- 
ing melted together; a period when all the luminaries of the 
heavens seem to rest their beams without withdrawing them. 
The cousins stood at the door, hand in hand, gazing in the direc- 
tion which their guests had taken ; and a Jooker-on might have 
imagined they were envying them that calm, cool drive. But 
they envied them not; they honoured all that was good in this 
strange land, and prized all who were good to them; but a sense 
of solitude hung heavy upon them in the society of others, which 
only the solitude of their owa could dispel. They had much, 
also, to say to one another, which a native of these climes could 
not comprehend, or would not like. Not that they said aught 
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that was strange, or wrong, or unkind; but they spoke as they 
thought, and they thought unlike all the world around them. So 
they lingered beneath that beautiful light, talking calmly of 
what was peculiar in their lot, yet not complaining of the evil, 
but rather extracting the good; and they spoke, too, as those 
speak who have no time to lose, but rather much to recover, 
plainly, earnestly, and touchingly, because so truly ; each seek- 
ing to give knowledge of her own mind, and comfort to that of 
her companion. And from that which concerned their own 
hearts individually they soon passed on to that which concerns 
every heart that beats ; and thoughts came which all have heard, 
but not all have listened to—thoughts which are locked to some, 
checked to others, and not even breathed freely to the most 
kindred spirit, except at those moments, few and fleeting, which 
favour their utterance and suit their sacredness. They discoursed 
on the wonderful economy of happiness in a world full of woe; 
how, the fewer the joys, the higher the enjoyment, till the last 
and highest of all, true peace of mind, is found to contain every 
other. And then they spoke of the blessing of sorrow, and of 
the mystery of sin, and turning to her companion that angel’s 
face, more angelic still in the soft light, and with a transition of 
expression peculiar to herself, the lady added,— 

‘¢ And sin brought the wolves too, dear one !” 

“True, true,” said Louisa; “I thought of that when the poor 
beast lay dead at our feet to-day.” 

And so they turned and went into the house. 

They now took their usual last look at the children, who slept 
in opposite cots in the same room. Lach lay the sleeping effigy 
of her waking self. The eldest, composed, cool, and orderly ; 
with pale cheek and smooth hair; the limbs straight, the head 
gently bent, the bed-clothes lying unruffled upon the regularly 
heaving chest ; all that was beautiful, gentle, and meek ; looking 
as if stretched out for a monumental effigy. On the other side, 
defying all order and bursting all bounds, was the little Con- 
stance, flushed, tumbled, and awry; the round arms tossed up, 
the rosy face flung back, the bed-clothes pushed off, the pillow 
flung out, the nightcap one way, the hair another; all that was 
disorderly and most lovely by night—all that was unruly and 
most winning by day. 
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“‘ Come, my lovely one, mamma will set all to rights!” And, 
with a few magical movements, which the young mother’s hand 
best knows, the head was raised up, the limbs smoothed down, 
the little form adjusted into a fresh position, and, with sighs and 
smiles, and a few murmuring sounds, the blooming creature was 
fast asleep again. 

“‘ Only think, that poor woman’s child was the age of Con- 
stance |” 

“Don’t think of it,” said Louisa, “ it will haunt your sleep ;” 
and she led her cousin to her room through the children’s, where 
they parted for the night. 

‘You need not shut the children’s door, nor any as you go 
along ; the house is oppressively warm, and Constance is hot.” 

Louisa came through two halls and down the corridor, looked 
at the door into the new building, and remembered that the bar 
had again been forgotten ; pushed the box again up, and then 
went into her own room and shut the door. 

The night, as we have described, was one of those which seem 
too good to be passed in sleep. Louisa was sad and serious, and 
all without and within tempted her to watch. But so long as 
the heaviness of the heart can yield to that of the head, there is 
not much that is amiss in either. By the time, therefore, that 
she had fully resolved to lie awake, recalling old griefs and con- 
juring up new, past and future, with their cares and fears, had 
vanished away, and of the present she knew as little as the chil- 
dren she had left in their cots. 

How long this lasted she knew not, some hours it seemed, 
when she was roused by a sound in the adjoining unfinished 
building. At first the drowsy senses paid little attention, and 
dozed on; but again she was roused, louder and louder, and, 
starting up, she shook off sleep, flew out of bed, and, opening 
the door, looked into the dark passage. To her astonishment 
the door into the new building was half open; she advanced to 
shut it, when again a noise made her turn her head in the oppo- 
site direction ; and there—oh, Heavens! the poor girl’s blood 
froze in her veins—there, stealing down the passage, its back 
towards her, was—a wolf! An exclamation of horror which 
burst from her lips disturbed the animal; it turned, and the 
light from the half-open door shone on its green eyes and white 
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teeth as it sprang upon her. With one convulsive bound Louisa 
cleared the threshold, dashed her door to, locked it, barred it, 
flung a chair against it, and, this done, stood in a state of agony 
for which no words exist. She seemed to see all in a moment; 
herself safe, but those children !—those children! not a door 
closed between them and those dreadful jaws! She was stupi- 
fied with terror, and a strange, dinning sound, like her heart’s 
own throbbing, filled her ears, and shut out every other sense. 
“ Dreist wie ein Wolf!—Dreist wie ein Wolf!’ she repeated, 
mechanically; and then, forcing herself from the fainting, 
trance-like feeling that oppressed her, she thought for one mo- 
ment that she would follow the wild beast. Her hand was on 
the lock, but she looked round for some weapon of defence. 
There was not a thing she could use,—not a stanchion to the 
window, not a rod to the bed. Then she listened at the door, 
and distinctly heard the trampling claws on the boards. The 
animal was still close to her door, and there was time, if she 
could keep her senses together, to consider some means of help. 
Oh, if she could but have stopped that dinning sound in her ears | 
but it came again, beating louder and louder, and perfectly 
paralysed her. The effort to open the window restored her. 
How she got out she knew not, but there she was on the damp 
ground, alone in the open garden. And now there was no time 
to be lost; she had to get round the end of the house, which 
was half closed up with bushes, half blocked up with building 
materials, stones, and timber. But the night had grown darker ; 
she could not see the path ; she knew that she was losing time, 
and yet that all depended on her haste ; she felt fevered with im- 
patience, yet torpid with terror. At length she disengaged her- 
self from the broken, uneven ground, and struggled forward. 
There were the windows of the children’s and hér cousin’s rooms ; 
she had fancied that she could reach and open them with her hands, 
and call to those within; but how confused was her head! they 
belonged to a later part of the house, and were much higher than 
her own. She called and called, but her voice failed, and no 
one answered ; she stooped for a stone or something to throw up, 
but only soft grass or moist leaves came into her hand. Sud- 
denly a scream was heard, it was Constance’s voice,—scream 
over scream. Frantic with terror, Louisa now dashed to another 
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part of the house where the servants slept. As she reached it, 
a figure came towards her. Thank Heaven, it was old Pertel! 
But those screams ;—they reached her louder and louder! She 
could only ejaculate, “ Weiche Preilns !— Weiche Preilus !”— 
“‘ The little ladies—the little ladies !’? But he seemed neither 
to heed her words nor the dreadful sounds that impelled them, 
and took her hand, in peasant fashion, to kiss it. ‘ Weiche 
Preilns |—Weiche Preilns ! she reiterated; but again he took 
her hand. She struggled, but he held it firm. She looked down, 
and there was the fairest, softest hand locked round hers; she 
looked up, and there was the sweetest, gentlest face bent laughi- 
ing: over her. 

‘‘T must say, darling, you speak better Esthnish in your sleep 
than you do when you are awake. What has made you sleep so 
late? Olga has been knocking twice at your door,—she would 
not come in unbidden for the world,—and Constance has been 
screaming, in one of her fits of play, till the whole house heard 
her. And when I came at last, and took your hand to waken 
you, you only knocked it aside, and ejaculated ‘ Wezche Preilns !” 
with such a pitiable expression, that I woke you with my laugh- 
ing. How sound you have slept !” 

“‘ Slept !”? said Louisa, ‘‘indeed I have,—such a sleep as I 
never wish for again! But I see it all; the wolf of yesterday— 
Olga’s knocking—Constance’s screaming—your hand!” And 
she related her dream. 

The cousins laughed together, but also thanked God together 
that such scenes only exist in dreams. For wolves neither jump 
up to windows, nor open doors, nor walk up and down corridors. 
Nevertheless, a bar was put on to that door before night. 
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THE JEWESS: 


A TALE FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 





Upon the eastern shores of the Gulf of Finland, at the distance 
of about a hundred wersts from the ancient city of Narva, lies 
an estate called Kunda, equally rich in the beauties of nature 
and the relics of antiquity. Here vegetation of a more varied 
and luxuriant character is found than usually occurs in this 
northern latitude ; the oak and the beech, intermingled with rich 
plots of grass, grow at the very edge of the waves, and there 
being no tides in the Baltic, the rights of boundary are very 
peacefully kept. For about half a werst in breadth the shore 
continues a flat luxuriant strip, when it suddenly rises in three 
successive cliffs, each above a hundred feet high, and placed 
about the same half-werst one behind the other, like huge steps 
leading to the table-land above. In some places the rocks are 
completely hidden from the view by a thick fence of trees which 
take root at their base ;—the vigorous firs shooting far above 
their rounder, deciduous brethren, and climbing with their clean- 
cut, ladder-like branches, like a spiral staircase round a slender 
column, in tapering lines up to the summit of the cliff;—while 
each flat landing-place gives footing to another sturdy forest, and 
between every bold trunk which skirts the edge lies enframed 
the same never-tiring picture of sea and sky and luxuriant fore- 
ground. Such is the character of two of these cliffs; at the third 
the rocks rise less abruptly, and, except the grass and wild 
flowers which creep in horizontal lines between the division of 
the strata, and the wild strawberries and low shrubs which nestle 
in their recesses, including even a few sprays of English white- 
thorn—a rare colonist in this clime,—not an object breaks their 
rugged sides. 

This last cliff surmounted, the view now opens over a vast 
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bleak plain, flat as the Gulf itself, and so devoid of all natural 
objects, that it seems as if the winds from the Baltic had com- 
promised matters with the smiling valley below, by sweeping all 
signs of fertility from the plain above. Here, on the very edge 
of the topmost cliff, commanding a panoramic view, unmatched 
on the one hand for beauty, and on both for extent, and exposed 
to every blast that blows beneath heaven, the caprice or bold- 
ness of an architect has placed a large mansion, standing like a 
lonely sentinel’s box at the edge of a fortress, and visible in a 
square mass for miles around. Forwarder in the plain lie a few 
scattered buildings, and upon the same line with the house itself 
may be seen an old mill, now a ruin, but sacred from further 
demolition from the circumstance of its forming, as well as the 
mansion, a land-mark for navigation. Other and more inter- 
esting relics of antiquity are discernible from this height, for 
deeper in the country may be seen the bold ruins of the Castle 
of Wesenberg, and beneath the cliffs, on a tongue of land jutting 
into the sea, stands the ancient pile of the Tolsburg. 

But to return to the house. To those who approach it from 
the plain for the first time, it appears no less the emblem than 
the abode of utter desolation; and as the land lies in a gentle, 
almost imperceptible slope up to its very threshold, not a glimpse 
of the valley beneath or sea beyond is visible till the traveller 
has entered its walls. Such being the case, he generally finds 
himself stationed at a window overlooking the full magnificence 
of the scene, before he is even aware of its existence; while his 
astonished gaze follows the receding masses of forest which hang 
round each depression of the cliff,—lingers along the slender line 
of shore studded with solitary groups of trees and huge masses 
- of boulder stones, and thence launches freely on a wide expanse 
of waters, broken only by the bold outline of the mountainous 
island of Hochland resting upon the horizon. 

On this coast, so dreary above and so smiling beneath, scenes 
of danger and adventure, arising from a system of illicit traffic, 
had often been witnessed; for, far removed from the widely 
scattered towns of their own country, where a selfish Russian 
policy only offers for sale the wretched articles of its own inland 
manufactures, and those at exorbitant prices, the inhabitants of 
this wild region are doubly induced to welcome across the Fin- 
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landers from the opposite shores, whose own comparatively unre- 
stricted commerce enables them to offer the various products of 
foreign growth or excellence at a moderate price. Moreover, 
the Finlanders are content to forego money and take goods in 
exchange, a mode of payment particularly convenient in this 
part of the world; and thus the sledge or boat, which comes 
freighted with coffee, sugar, English cottons, and other tempting 
articles, generally returns laden with a cargo of corn or brandy. 
Owing to the extent to which this system of traffic, equally 
illegal on both sides, was carried on, the vigilance of govern- 
ment had been attracted, and a species of preventive guard, 
ealled Strandreiters, consisting of a body of mounted Cossacks, 
was established along the coast; their head-quarters being about 
four wersts, nearly as many miles, from the mansion we have de- 
scribed. These individuals were hated as a matter of course, and 
cheated by the same rule; while, for some time, the traffic only 
seemed to acquire fresh zest and activity from the difficulties 
which attended it. Altogether the peasants here are a more 
manly race than are usually met with in this part of Russia. 
This is owing to their wild locality ; to their frequent intercourse 
with the islanders of the Baltic, all, as well as the Finlanders, 
hardy and independent races; and to their favourite pursuit of 
seal-hunting and other nautical occupations, which vary their 
more peaceful agricultural labours. 

Towards the period, however, when our story opens, owing to 
the appointment of a new subaltern officer to this post, whose 
character for courage and cruelty was noted, and who had put 
the latter beyond all question by taking the law of punishment, 
in some cases, most barbarously into his own hands, the ardour 
for smuggling had much abated. At the same time, it must be 
owned that the shifting state of the Baltic,—as perfidious in its 
frozen as in its liquid form,—owing to a succession of high and 
suddenly changing winds, not a little contributed to the mainte- 
nance of order on the coast. It was not, indeed, till so late as 
the month of March that the ice-masses became knit together, 
and that the Strandreiters assumed a more vigilant look-out. 

But we must again return to the far-seen house upon the cliff, 
where our narrative rightly begins. In one of the many apart- 
ments of the lower story, which usually in houses of this rank is 
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entirely appropriated to the numerous retinue of servants, there 
was gathered together a most picturesque group. At a long 
table, which divided the room lengthwise, and wrapped in the 
tanned sheep-skin, which covers alike the Russian, the Finlander, 
and the inhabitant of the Baltic provinces, stood a man with a 
short, black, curling beard, and quick piercing glance, busily en- 
gaged in unpacking and displaying the various contents of a 
huge pack; while around him, with every variety of active and 
passive curiosity expressed in their countenances, were congre- 
gated a group of female household servants. The younger 
women wore their hair—generally most profuse in quantity— 
carefully braided, and disposed around the head, not unlike a 
picture by Raphael ; while the matrons of the party were distin; 
guished by high helmet-shaped caps of every colour, decorated 
behind with long flowing ribbons. Some of these neat-handed 
Phillises were already employed in a close examination of the 
folds of Sitze, or print, or rolls of soft woollen material, which 
the pedlar was unwrapping, while others, less venturesome, stood 
leaning with their elbows on the table, in perfect wonderment of 
the treasures, or whispered some joke at their bolder companions’ 
expense, which, though it elicited much mirth at the time, might 
not perhaps appear quite so witty if translated here. On the 
other side of the room, in irregular groups, sat as many as twelve 
or fourteen spinners, all enrobed in gay striped petticoats of 
native manufacture, with coarse cloth jackets, short-waisted, and 
of a dull grey or blue colour, though a few of the number, 
tacitly confessing they were too hot, a fact which this warmth- 
loving, northern people very rarely admit, had thrown off this 
upper garment, displaying thereby to view their coarse crimped 
shifts, all embroidered with more or less labour in coloured silks 
or studded with slender spangles. All of these spinning nymphs 
wore their long hair utterly uncurbed by cap, comb, or ribbon, 
in smooth, rope-like tresses on their shoulders and bosoms. It 
would seem, indeed, as if this national coiffure, worn among the 
lower peasantry by man and woman alike, had been adopted ex- 
pressly to favour the national quality—for we will not call it 
virtue—of bashfulness; for not only do the women of all ages 
hang their heads in the presence of a superior at an angle suffi- 
ciently acute for their pendent locks effectually to hide their 
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blushing countenances, but even the male peasants themselves, in 
moments of particular embarrassment, by no means disdain to 
fall back upon the same ready protection. Occupying a consi- 
derable space at one end of the room was an immense stove, built 
of large slabs of brick, whose colours, varying through all the 
shades of red and brown, seemed emblematical of their tempera- 
ture. At this a stout kitchen girl, attired much in the same 
costume as her spinning sisters, was busied alternately putting in 
and taking out the large dark rye-loaves, which hardly differed 
in appearance from the logs which fed the fire. On the same 
side was a door leading to a smaller apartment which communi- 
cated with the outer air, in the open portal of which stood a few 
sturdy peasants, with their sandalled feet, long coats girded at 
the waist, and flowing locks; while behind them were seen a 
couple more engaged in sharpening their pikes preparatory to a 
seal-hunt. 

Such were the many tenants of this room. But one yet re- 
mains to be mentioned, and one whose appearance, to gentle 
eyes, was more interesting than that of all the rest. On a rough 
chair close to the door we have described, and thrown into deep 
light and shade by a high window, sat a youthful female figure ; 
so youthful, indeed, that it seemed impossible that the sleeping 
child which hung in a kind of sling before her should be her 
own. But, on looking in her face, a certain languid expression, 
which bespoke the cares of the matron and mother, though 
clothed in the round contours of the tenderest girlish youth, was 
distinctly visible. Her beauty was great,—in truth, too great 
to be fully appreciated by the company in which she now sat; 
for she was pale as marble, her features were delicate and re- 
gular, and her large violet-blue eyes gazed upon the spectator 
with an unconscious pathos, as if lamenting the little sympathy 
they found. Her dress was poor,—even tattered; an old Kasa- 
voika or half-cloak, lined with fur, hung negligently upon her, 
and barely covered her small round arms, and nothing betrayed 
her real origin except her head, which was bound in a turban of 
indubitable Hebrew form. This also told her history ; for in the 
mixture of loftiness and gentleness which her countenance ex- 
pressed, seemed equally united the sense of her people’s wrongs 
and their habits of passive endurance. She sat with an air of 
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perfect unconcern, now looking listlessly at the busy party, or at 
the strapping damsel at the oven, who, with her red face and fat 
arms, and fragrant steaming load, looked the very personification 
of vulgar plenty. 

‘‘ You have a large batch there, Matuschka,” said the young 
stranger, at length breaking silence, and seemingly indifferent 
how she began the conversation. 

‘¢ No more than we shall want,” answered the red-faced scul- 
lion; ‘‘ we have none to spare for Jews.” 

‘‘ Tf you keep your bread till I ask for it, it will be stale,” was 
the laconic reply. And here, doubtless, the Christian damsel 
would have found an equally charitable retort, had not all 
further conversation been arrested by the entrance of another 
individual. 

This was no less a personage than the lady of the house; 
summoned to view those wares of which she alone was likely to 
become a purchaser. At sight of her the conclave round the 
pedlar broke up; each smiling maid-servant suddenly remem- 
bered that, whilst she was examining coloured cottons and gay 
ribbons, her household labours, in all probability, did not pro- 
gress, and now moved off, each her own way, with an air as if 
she were only just come, and lad never intended to stop. The 
lolling peasants at the door retreated with precipitation; the 
spinners’ heads sunk on their bosoms; and the spinning-wheels, 
which had been describing most languid cireles, now whirled 
with great energy. None, in short, remained save the lady’s 
own maid,—a Russian nymph of unquestionable national phy- 
siognomy,—who thought herself privileged to do what her mis- 
tress did, and the housekeeper, a stately dame with an erect cap, 
who, detecting one of the spinning-girls peeping at the lady 
through a chink in her wall of hair, suddenly broke out into 
such tones of reprimand as implied that her authority had never 
relaxed. But it was not less the individual than the station which 
gave rise to all this demonstration of respect ; for although the 
mistress wore on her whole aspect an air of the utmost Christian 
and feminine gentleness, yet there was something in her look and 
carriage which told, not of that equivocal quality, so misnamed, 
which springs from a helpless and negative character,—provoking 
minds of more power not seldom to demonstrations of a very 
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opposite nature, and meeting rarely with more respect than it 
deserves,—but rather the acquired control over warm feelings 
often tried, and the submission of a lofty spirit to loftier con- 
victions. Her eye was thoughtful, and her whole deportment 
serious; nevertheless, there was that lurking animation in her 
face which showed that a gleam of merriment or sparkle of sar- 
casm would still flash up from the suppressed fires within. She 
glanced round the room, and her eye rested on the figure of the 
Jewess, who, now quitting her listless posture, rose with the 
child in her arms at the lady’s entrance. As their looks met, a 
spectator might have fancied some resemblance between them ; 
both countenances were so pale and so beautiful, and both marked 
with an expression of experience beyond their years. But they 
might almost have exchanged their birthright ; for the Christian 
lady’s eye was full, dark, and of an Oriental languor, and her 
eyebrow slender and arched like Lot’s daughter in Guido’s pic- 
ture; while the young Israelite’s deep blue eye and tender brow 
might better have found its prototype among the high-born 
daughters of an island kingdom. 

“‘ Seditez” —be seated, said the lady, and the Jewess dropped 
to her former position. 

‘¢ And whence do you come ?” 

‘¢ Across the Gulf, Sudarina,’’* replied the pedlar himself, in 
a broken Russo-German. 

‘‘ But you must have had a dangerous journey !” 

‘Dangerous! Vasehe Cidtelstvo (your Grace), by no means ; 
the track across the Baltic is now as level the whole way, ex- 
cepting a few holes, as the centre of a frozen stream.” 

‘“‘ Did you come, then, through the past night?” added the 
lady, looking with compassion at the young woman and child. 

‘“‘ Sudarina, no,” said the pedlar with a little hesitation. “We 
landed late, and slept in an outhouse here,” interposed the Jewess, 
pointing in the direction of the stables; and then, embarrassed 
perhaps at the avowal, and conscious of the lady’s fixed gaze, a 
blush passed over her pale face, as tender and clear as the last re- 
flection of light at sunset over the peak of the Jungfrau. The 
pedlar now, as if desirous to avoid further questioning, hurriedly 
pursued — 

* Lady, or Signora. 
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‘The Kaufmann Mendelssohn, from whom the Sudarina took 
the coffee and sugar and the beautiful English stuffs last year, 
has been waiting all this winter to send the Sudarina what she 
ordered, but the bahn (ice-track) has been so bad, I could not 
come before.” 

‘¢J am more sorry you came at all. Did he not receive my 
message? I sent him word not to venture himself, or any one; 
the Strandreiters are so strict now, it is hard to escape them ; and 
the goods are not worthy of the peril.” 

“ Jt is not fear that will keep your servant from waiting on 
the Sudarina ; though it is true the low price of the wares (and 
they are precious goods) is far from covering the expense of the 
transport,” said the pedlar, beginning his speech in his Russian 
and ending it in his Hebrew nature. ‘I have a valuable cargo, 
—sugar double-refined,—coffee, the best, at seventy kopecks the 
pound; the Sudarina can’t buy it at Narva under two roubles,— 
and that bad. And Siéze for the little Barishnas’ holiday frocks. 
French silks and English shawls. The Sudarina will send me 
back with a light sledge, and Rose will ride the whole way.” 

‘¢ And is that your wife?” said the lady, who had evidently 
been much more occupied with the Jewess’s countenance than 
with the pedlar’s catalogue. 

*‘ Sudarina, I am his wife,” said the young creature. 

“ But that is not your child; no, it cannot be,—you look but 
a child yourself.” 

‘“‘ Matvei is my child,” said the Jewess, with a glance of her 
liquid eye towards the sleeper, which superseded any other 
affirmative. 

‘¢ Poor young creature,” said the lady in a low tone, and ina 
language which none there understood ; and then addressing the 
pedlar, “‘ iow could you venture to bring your wife such a 
journey? Are you not afraid of injuring her health ?” 

The pedlar smiled at this question. ‘ Rose is accustomed to 
it,’ he said; “‘she can sleep as well beneath the straw in the 
sledge as the Sudarina beneath her silken coverlet.” 

‘6 Tl be bound she has nothing better at home,” said Axina, 
the Russian waiting-maid, who was already much deeper en- 
grossed in the contents of the pack than her mistress, in a half- 
whisper to Tina, the stately housekeeper. 
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‘¢ Nay, Axina, girl, but he must be a bold man who could 
leave such a pretty young wife (if she be his wife) at home ; she 
is safest with him,” replied Tina. 

‘¢ Safe, indeed,” retorted the Russian Grace; “it would be 
an odd taste that could fancy such a jidskoe face, and a bold 
heart that would venture near any of her race: before a Chris- 
tian can say Sdrdstite?* as the saying goes, they ’Il pick your 
pockets.” 

‘ You are a fool, Axina,’’ said her mistress, who happened to 
overhear her—the Russian equivalent to this being more cus- 
tomary, if not more polite; “her face is not so Jewish as your 
own, to say nothing of its being a trifle handsomer; and as to 
picking pockets, one of your own Russians will outwit a Jew 
any day. Here, take my keys, and fetch bread and meat from 
the schafferet,t and white bread for the child. Do you hear? 
Skorée, quick.” 

At this double insult on herself and her nation, followed up 
by a commission which by no means smoothed the matter, poor 
Axina’s lips protruded beyond all bounds even of Tartar sym- 
metry ; and this, with the slowest possible execution of orders, 
being the only means of expressing her injured dignity left to 
her, it is but just to add that she made the most of both before 
she finally quitted the room. 

‘6 What may be the price of this blue Navarino, pedlar ?””—~and 
then, without waiting or listening for the answer, ‘ And what ’s 
your age, Jevraica?”t added the lady, who stood between the 
gay pile of goods and the poor tattered girl. 

‘¢ Sudarina, I am sixteen summers old;’’ for the Russians 
reckon by this brief season, though their neighbours, the Lap- 
landers, compute by frosts. 

‘‘ Sixteen summers!” repeated the lady with somewhat of 
horror ; “too young, too young. Why were you in such haste 
to begin the cares of life? they come soon enough of themselves. 
And your child?” 

‘* Matvei can walk alone ; come, Diischinka, show the Barina 
how well you can stand,” said Rose, putting a little misshapen 
bundle down, which first pitched on its head, then settled on toa 


* How do you do? ¢ Store-room. ¢t Hebrew. 
L 
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more central part, and thence, being quickly jerked upright by 
its mother, began to show symptoms of tolerably lively limbs 
beneath. 

‘‘ What a pretty child! Such beautiful eyes are too good for 
a boy; they were better bestowed on one of my little girls,” said 
the lady, with a smile of encouragement. 

‘‘ The Sudarina then is blessed with children ?” said the Jewess, 
and a glance of maternal freemasonry passed between them, 
which would probably have been further amplified by words, 
when Axina entering with provisions, the lady resumed her exa- 
mination of the pack. 

The pedlar now displayed all his treasures, and for some time 
nothing was discussed but textures and patterns, roubles and 
kopecks; while Axina, at her mistress’s elbow, cast looks of true 
Russian longing at a flaunty red chintz with yellow flowers, the 
most indubitable bit of internal manufacture the pack afforded, 
which she determined to bargain for at the very first pause, and 
beat down at every successive one. 

‘Then I may cut the Sudarina sixteen ells of the French 
Navarino ; and how many of the checked print ?” 

‘¢ Kighteen ells, my good man.” 

‘‘ Surely the Sudarina will take the whole, exactly three and 
twenty ; five ells more will just be a frock for one of the little 
Barishnas. There ’s no fear of its fading in the wash: I'll 
pledge myself it will come out brighter every time, like the 
green leaves in summer after a shower of rain. Come, you shall 
have the last five ells ten kopecks cheaper.”” 

“‘ Very well, you may leave it; but what’s the price of this 
Englische Leder? (English leather, alias stay-jean) How beau- 
tiful it is! how different to what one gets here. Axina, feel 
here; this will be hard work for your fingers.” 

Axina lent a disparaging eye, for she was too good a patriot 
to praise foreign wares. But the Jew knew no distinction ; all 
he had was first-rate. 

‘©°Tisa choice article; I’ll sell it cheap: what says Vasche 
Cidtelstvo to six roubles the ell?”? with a look at the same time 
as if he thought he might raise his price on the strength of her 
admiration, but rather doubting her concurrence. 

‘‘ Six roubles an ell? Absurd! No English merchant would 
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ask above a fourth of that price, and you have paid noduty. Put 
it back again, Axina.” 

‘‘ Nay, Sudarina, I would rather be a loser than you; Nu, 
you shall have it for five roubles.” 

‘6 Moge than twice its value; but I never bargain: if it were 
not English, I would not look at it twice.” 

‘Well, the Sudarina may please to change her mind,”’ said 
the Jew, smiling obsequiously ; ‘ will she look, meanwhile, at 
some beautiful Calinckor—genuine English; here’s the maker's 
name,’’ pointing to a hieroglyphic of rather doubtful meaning at 
the fag end: ‘‘‘and English needles, too; I have plenty of 
English goods this time ;” and as the first-named article was pro- 
duced, the lady stooped her head, and gave it that peculiar rub 
between both hands with which discerning buyers of linen invari- 
ably begin, and then throwing down the loose-woven dusty goods : 

‘¢ English calico! what trash! No English hands ever felt this 
cotton ;—before now, at least,’? she added ina lowtone. ‘ And 
your needles ? no better: do you call these English ? Pray don’t 
fill your sledge with such wares when you cross again: I could 
supply you with either better.” 

‘¢ The Sudarina appears to know all about English wares,” 
continued the pedlar, still smiling imperturbably ; “has the 
Sudarina ever been in England ?” 

‘“‘T never left it till I came here,” was the slow and serious 
answer. 

“* Moschno li! Is it possible! Chudéznoi! wonderful! Boje 
mot! my God! ‘Then the Sudarina was an Englishwoman ?” 

‘“ Was an Englishwoman! I am an Englishwoman as much 
as you are a—Russian (she was going to say “a Jew’’), and 
shall never be otherwise.” 

These last few sentences had roused the Jewess from her cus- 
tomary apathy, and hastily rising, she exclaimed, ‘‘ How could 
the Barina leave her own land? ‘To be sure, Russia is a pleasant 
country, and England, they say, is but a poor place to live in; 
but each one loves their own. Ilas the Barina then no Papinka 
or Maminka ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the lady, smiling mournfully at Rose’s sudden 
ebullition ; ‘yes, my mother, God bless her, is alive, but I have 
not seen her for many long years.” 

a L 2 
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‘¢ Boje moi! how could you leave her ?” 

‘‘ Nay, Rose, you have no right to question me. I did like 
yourself, I married young, and now I am older I must be wise 
enough to make the best of it. Women must follow their hus- 
bands, you know; you Russians follow yours on a mournful 
errand sometimes. And I am as happy as most are,” she added, 
with a sigh which somewhat qualified the assertion. 

‘¢ Nu,—if the Barina be but happy, that’s enough. °*Tis true, 
there ’s nothing like your own country and kinsfolk ; but a good 
husband is worth travelling after. And one husband, I dare 
say, is as good as another,” added Rose, with rather a novel 
species of philosophy, which her own husband might not have 
quite so readily approved. But the pedlar seemed fully to par- 
take of the sympathising emotions which evidently swelled the 
heart of his young wife, and looking at the beautiful lady with 
his blandest expression, ‘‘ Say no more about it; Sudarina shall 
have her Englische Leder at four roubles; nay, I *ll say three 
roubles, eighty kopecks ;”’ and there ’s no knowing how his abate- 
ments might not have proceeded, when suddenly the light at the 
window was obscured, and the lady’s quick eye was the first to 
recognise the figure of a horseman, who, pike in hand, and 
mounted on a high saddle, overlooked the window which no 
pedestrian figure could have reached, and stood gazing for a 
second at the party through the dusky double panes. A quick 
glance of fear spoke her anxiety as she hastily motioned the Jew 
and his wife toa part of the apartment screened by the stove, and 
then, quick as thought, threw the despised calico over the mul- 
tifarious pack. Scarcely was this effected when one of the long- 
haired peasants put his head round the door-stall and mysteriously 
whispered, “The Strandreiter,”—a communication which was 
immediately followed by a confusion of voices and trampling of 
feet at the outer door. 

‘¢ What shall I do? What shall I do?” said the Jew trembling 
from head to foot, while Rose leant with her child against the 
warm stove and exhibited no signs of fear. 

“‘ Keep quiet,” said the lady, “and you will lose no- 
thing.”’ 

‘‘ But my sledge! my sledge! it is at the door; and the good 
black horse, and a Kesspfund and a half of coffee, and fifteen 
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pounds of tea—genuine Kaiser’s- Thee. What shall I do?” and 
he wrung his hands in terror. 

“ Malchi, hold your tongue,” said the lady with an imperative 
tune, which showed she had not lived so long in Russia for 
nothing, ‘ and listen.” 

The whole party now stood in silence, broken only by Rose, 
who in a low whisper related that she had seen that figure on 
the cliffs as they came in; ‘‘ but,” she innocently added, “I took 
him for the Sudar (the Master) of the house himself.” 

The gravity of this declaration ruffled that of the lady fora 
moment ; but now all ears were again bent in the direction of the 
door, where apparently a parley not of the most amicable descrip- 
tion was going forward; while by the repeated jingle of the 
sledge-bells, the head of the little black horse in question seemed 
tu be the object of contention. 

Meanwhile the anxious thought, “ Where can I hide these poor 
creatures?” was uppermost in the lady’s mind. 

In vain did she ransack the house from the Boden, as the pro- 
vincial Germans improperly call their garret, to the cellar, for a 
safe asylum for them, when suddenly she exclaimed, ‘Stay; I 
have thought of an excellent hiding-place ; here, good Tina, take 
my keys and lock these poor people up in the Schafferei ; that ’s 
the last place in which they ’ll fancy 1 should hide a hungry 
Jew.” 

Despite her terror, for all present partook of it, the good old 
soul received the keys with a somewhat humorous smile. But 
Axina, who had stood crossing herself most indefatigably, now 
changed the action into one of genuine secular wonderment at a 
proceeding on her mistress’s part, no less foolhardy in her 
eyes than that of turning a ravenous wolf into a sheep-fold. 
Her indignation however was superfluous; for before the order 
could be executed the Strandreiter shot like an arrow past the 
window, and his horse’s hoofs were heard in diminishing thunder 
upon the hollow rocks. 

“ Slava Bogu!’ “Thank God!” simultaneously ejaculated 
the Jewess and the English mistress, each in their native 
tongue. 

And now all shyness vanished : the peasants thronged into the 
apartment, each ready, to tell the tale where all seemed anxious 
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alike to listen ; and though somewhat varying in detail, yet each 
agreeing in the main point, viz. that the danger was not over, but 
only suspended. The Strandreiter, it appeared, finding himself 
powerless against so many, had hurried off to the guard-house to 
bring up his comrades, and a strong band might be expected 
within an hour. 

‘* The Russian dog wanted to drive the horse and sledge away,” 
said one long-haired individual. 

‘‘If it had not been for our harpoons, more than one of us 
would have felt the point of his lance,” said another. 

‘‘ He tried to stab the horse in his fury,” said a third. 

‘No, no,” cried two or three voices at once; ‘‘’twas the 
sledge into which he stuck his pike.” 

«‘ And no bad thought either,’ added the elder-looking of the 
party ; ‘‘ how else should he know it again? But don’t let us be 
talking and doing nothing ; that won’t help the Prawa,* and she 
is in the most trouble.” 

“Take my advice, Praua,”’ said another, “and send the Jew, 
horse and sledge, bag and baggage, wife and child, into the woods. 
May be they ’ll manage to keep clear of the Cossacks, though ’tis 
true Ivan’s eyes are as sharp as his lance.”’ 

This prudent appeal remained unanswered ; for she to whom 
it was addressed seemed hardly to hear it. But the Jew had 
understood all; and with instinctive caution and trembling hands 
began securing and doing up the scattered contents of his pack, 
whose defenceless state in such a mixed company seemed not a 
little to aggravate his sufferings ; while Axina, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, drove such a hard bargain for that same red and yellow 
cotton as no Jew in his senses would ever have consented to. 

Meantime the lady still kept silence, engaged apparently in a 
painful conflict with herself, while the wild-looking peasants, who 
in their eagerness and vehemence had ventured nearer a superior 
than custom usually allowed, now sunk back, enframing her 
graceful figure in a semicircle which none seemed disposed again 
to cross. But Rose was the first to break the ring: moving 
forward with a determined air, though paler than ever, one hand 
propping her child, she laid the other in its tattered sleeve 
upon the lady’s arm: “ Do not be in trouble for us; we thank 


* Mistress, a corruption of the German word Fraw. 
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you for your kind words, and for the bread we have eaten under 
your roof: there are not many here who would have given us 
either. Come, husband, let us go into the woods; it is not so 
very cold ; and the Lord Jehovah, who did not forsake the little 
Ishmael in the desert, will care for our Matvei. Come,”—and 
so saying she hugged the little bale of rags, which had sunk to 
sleep on her bosom, closer to her, and moved towards the door. 

‘‘No, no, Rose—stay,’’ said the lady, grasping her by the 
collar of the wretched cloak; ‘‘I was not thinking of my own 
risk—no, indeed I was not. But—my husband—if he should 
return ’?—and here she stopped. 

‘¢T understand you, Sudarina ; I would rather be in the cold 
woods with Matvei, than see you stand in fear before your lord. 
Let us go.” 

At these words the same elderly peasant—a plain but sensible- 
looking man, with awkward muscular person and long reddish 
locks, every hair of which curled separate with exposure to the 
frost—now stepped forward. ‘May your servant, Maddis, 
speak ?” 

‘Speak, good Maddis,” said his mistress ; “ you never speak 
idly.” 

““Then my advice is that you keep neither the Jew nor his 
wife here. I would say the same if they were Christians. It is 
not alone that the Herr will be angry, but the house will be 
ransacked ; and where would you hide them then? It would not 
so much matter if we had another to deal with; for I wotld 
engage with a few roubles, or a couple of young lambs, or even 
half-a-dozen chickens, with Praua’s permission, to make these 
Russians so blind that they should not know this Jew from old 
Jiirri the fire-lighter, or his pack there from a pile of billet- 
wood ; but Ivan is not to be settled thus—honesty is his best line 
of cheating now. Is wt there a fresh order come to keep a 
stricter watch than ever? Ill answer for it those Finlanders 
knew that well enough—but what won't a Jew risk for gain? 
(the Jew groaned)—And for the first smuggler he can catch, 
Ivan is to have a sum of money—to say nothing of an order to 
hang on his breast—which, to be sure, is more show than profit 
——as well as all the contraband he can lay his hands upon.” 

Here the Jew groaned again. 
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“Tf,” said the lady eagerly, “it is nothing more than the 
goods, I’d willingly pay—” 

‘Oh! Praua, all your paying will do no good: the Russian 
would take the money first and the goods afterwards; and the 
poor creatures, though they were over-silly to put themselves in 
such a strait and the Prawa in such trouble, would be sent on to 
St. Petersburgh; and many have walked to Siberia for a less 
crime than cheating the customs. And it is not unpunished 
either that they would get out of Ivan’s grasp; for he is too fond 
of the fist and the whip among his own people to spare smugglers. 
whether man or woman—to say nothing of their being Jews, 
which makes the business ten times worse.” 

‘‘ What is to be done, then?” said the lady, shuddering at the 
thought. “I cannot bear to turn them out, especially this young 
creature,”’ and she still kept her hold on Rose. 

‘“‘ Why, to be sure,” said the old man, looking at the tender 
cheek of the Jewess with a pitying glance, ‘it seems hard to 
turn such a young wife into the woods, to eat birch-twigs and 
drink snow-water, but depend upon it, Praua, she is safer under 
God’s roof than under man’s. However, I have thought of a 
plan: we three here, Juhann, Tomas,” pointing to the two other 
peasants, “and myself, are ready for seal-hunting; let the Jew 
and his wife come with us; it will be hard if we can’t land them 
at Hochland before six hours are over; it is not noonday yet. 
They are safe there ; and when the Cossacks are tired of search- 
ing, can come back again at their leisure: or if they have to be 
out one night, it is only sleeping in their sheepskins as we do; 
besides, it is easy walking on the ice, and all downhill to it.” 

‘¢ But you will be seen from the cliff.” 

“What with this snow, Praua?” said the man, smiling; “no, 
nor even without it. We shall be as invisible before we have 
gone a quarter of a werst as a white hage on the plain.” 

‘ But what will become of my pack?” said the pedlar in an 
anxious tone, looking as if he would himself willingly have crept 
into it. 

“‘ T'll take care of that,” said Maddis, to whom the contrivance 
was apparently no new experiment, ‘‘ Here you, Mart, run with 
it, and you others help him, to that part of the wood where the 
ant-hills stand so thick; pile it up with a little anow, and no one 
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will know it from its neighbours: the lady can have it fetched 
when the alarm is over.” 

“¢ And I’ll put the horse in the stable,” said one voice. 

‘¢ And I'll stow the sledge away where there are twenty like 
it,” said another. 

‘‘ But take the board out first where the lance pricked it, and 
into the fire with it,” said Maddis again. 

And now the lady, albeit not unused to those painful dilemmas 
where the heart and the judgment pull contrary ways, stood in 
deep consideration, whilst many an expectant look hung upon her 
determination. But though the main question seemed still irre- 
concileable in her mind, yet a little under-current of thoughtful- 
ness had full play, and turning to the housekeeper, she gave 
directions in a low voice to fetch the bread and salt fish, which 
form the staple food of the lower orders, and a couple of bottles 
of brandy, and other provisions, adding, ‘ they will want them 
wherever they yo.” 

Her good sense told her that Maddis’s plan in truth was the 
best and the most merciful; and for the pedlar, trained like 
every Russian to bear all weathers and stand all fatigues, she felt 
no compunction ; but she wavered when she looked at the slight 
form and pale brow of the Jewess. The decision, however, was 
not to come from her. 

s Rose,” she began, ‘ your husband will do well to accept this 
offer.” 

‘‘ The Sudarina is right.” 

“ But you—you shad best stay here, and it will be hard if I 
cannot protect you.” 

‘“No,” said the young woman with a firm look. ‘“ The 
Sudarina means it well; but I go with my husband, were it to 
Siberia.” 

A short pause ensued. 

‘‘ My heart bleeds for you, Rose, but I cannot dissuade you ; 
you are right, and God be your help; but there is another duty 
for you yet.” 

The Jewess looked up imploringly, and with quickened breath, 
as if dreading, yet foreknowing the next word, and involuntarily 
pressed the sleeping child to her. 

“Yes, Bédnaya (poor one), you have guessed my meaning,— 
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you must leave your child here. I pity you from my very heart, 
but indeed you must; he would only encumber your steps, and 
you would surely not expose his tender life to the hardships you 
may perhaps undergo.” 

The Jewess’s tears were falling fast upon the cheek of the 
slumberer. ‘Nay, put your trust in God,—the God of us all; 
with His blessing you will be back in a few days; and Matvei 
shall be as one of my own children. I won’t be a bad mother to 
him,” she said, trying to smile; ‘let me take him.” 

The Jewess did not articulate a word, or could not; but slowly 
and clumsily she was unfolding the bandages by which the child 
hung before her, and with every loosened knot seemed to be tear- 
ing her heart-strings asunder. At length the child lay free from 
all support, save only her ‘circling arms, which were cold and 
blue with the absence of that blood which seemed to be choking 
her heart. She did not trust herself to kiss it, but with a 
solemnity which gave her young features an unnatural expres- 
sion, she laid her treasure on the bosom of the English lady. 

“May the Lord do unto your children as you do unto my 
Matvei, and may you never know ”———here her voice failed, 
and turning away, she walked rapidly to the door. 

But the transition from the damp rough folds that hung over 
the mother’s breast, to the delicate linen which covered the fair 
round shoulder of the Englishwoman, had disturbed the slum- 
berer, and opening his deep blue eyes to the strange face and 
folded tresses of the stranger, he set up a cry which the lady as 
quickly tried to stifle with the handkerchief with which she had 
wiped her own unconscious tears. Short and low as was that 
sound, the mother’s ear had caught it; and now, as if beyond all 
power of self-control, back she bounded like an animal who hears 
the call of its young. 

“Oh! Matvei! Matvei! Moya Dischinka! moi Golibtschik ! 
how could I leave you !—I, your own mother, who never left you 
for a moment before!” And then suddenly seizing the lady, who 
had with difficulty hindered her from resuming the infant, with a 
convulsive grasp, “Oh! Sudarina! Sudarina! take him away, if 
you would not see my heart break,—take him away. I can’t 
follow the father with Matvei before my eyes. I can’t—TI can’t—” 
And here the good housekeeper interposing, led the poor distressed 
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creature away ; and the lady with her strange burthen escaped 
from this trying scene. 

At the head of the stairs she was met by a little hazel-eyed 
couple of her own, who in their anxiety to see what little wailing 
Pailo, or baby, it was that their mother was carrying in her arms, 
were completely blind to the signs of agitation which her coun- 
tenance still exhibited. Not so, however, the old Lena, their 
nurse, who, remarking that something had occurred to distress 
her mistress, received the little Matvei, and with him the injunc- 
tion to give him food and put him on better clothing, without a 
question ; adding only parenthetically, “and the Pailo will be 
none the worse for a little washing also.” 

‘¢ And take the children with you as well, Lena; I would rather 
be alone.” 

At this, the little rosy pair, who seldom found their mother so 
hard-hearted, evinced great symptoms of dissatisfaction; but 
while one was gradually pumping up a silent tear, and the other, 
with its little jaws at full stretch, was indulging in that ominous 
pause which invariably precedes a stout roar, Lena, assisted by 
Axina, who had followed her mistress, brushed and hushed them 
before her, and the door was relentlessly slammed upon their 
sorrows. 

Indeed their mother required a little solitude, for she was 
wrought up to a pitch of anxiety for which the occasion seemed 
scarcely commensurate. Walking hurriedly up and down the 
long suite of apartments, she alternately stopped at one of the 
many windows facing the descent to the sea, or at one of those at 
the end of the house, which commanded the whole length of the 
cliff leading to the guard-house. 

Long as this scene has taken to relate, it had occupied only a 
few minutes in occurrence ; but each minute seemed doubled and 
trebled, and she was in a fever till the party should be gone. 
She listened,—her own heart’s throb overpowered every other 
sound,-—and then she heard the voices of the peasants below ; but 
no one issued from the house. More than once she was tempted 
to return down stairs and expedite their flight. What could they 
be about? As often as she was disappointed on the one side, she 
turned restlessly to the other, and looked with straining eyes along 
the cliff, more than once fanoying she could discern the figures of 
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those horsemen who would effectually cut off their retreat. But 
no, this was impossible ; and the shapes that looked like the ad- 
vancing Strandreiters were only the joint fruits of her own fears 
and the unsteady view which the slowly falling flakes afforded. 

At length voices were heard without the house; then the 
creaking noise of many footsteps on the frozen snow, and the 
party emerged at a brisk pace from beneath the windows. Three 
peasants, Maddis, Juhann, and Tomas, loaded with their pikes and 
accompanied by a dog, took the lead; the Jew and another figure 
followed, which latter, except for its smaller size, could hardly 
have been recognised for that of a woman. It was evident that 
the worthy Tina had cast her own sheepskin, which man and 
woman wear alike in this part of Russia, round the too thinly 
clad person of the Jewess, while the turban was covered with a 
heavy handkerchief, which effectually concealed its shape. The 
pedlar looked back and bowed to the window with his fouraschka 
to the ground, while Rose walked stoically on, as if she feared even 
to take a last look at the house where she had left her treasure. 

And now they plunged into the wood, and the lady at her lofty 
window began to breathe more freely. If they had but time 
allowed them to gain the ice, they would, she felt, be safe from 
pursuit. ‘The snow fell in flakes few and far between; in a few 
minutes she saw them emerge from the thicket upon the second 
cliff, and descending again, were again hidden from view. Still 
her heart palpitated with fear, for the snow now cleared most in- 
auspiciously away; the landscape had all the hard distinctness 
which a freezing atmosphere imparts, and her belief in Maddis’s 
prediction began to flag. She determined not to be impatient, 
but with ear and eye incessantly intent, now in the direction of 
the sea, now listening for the first hollow sounds on the cliff, 
patience and impatience seemed to assume much the same form. 
In a less time, however, than she had thought it possible, she dis- 
tinctly saw their five figures, one behind the other, issue from the 
lowest wood, cross the line of flat beach, and now move so smoothly 
and unvaryingly in a north-western direction, as showed their 
footing was on the flat Baltic. 

‘‘ Thank God! so far,” she exclaimed; and then as quickly 
correcting herself, added ina low voice, “and come what may, 
thanks be to Him who ordereth all things on earth for the best.” 
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Still her eyes watched those diminishing figures, whose pro- 

ess upon the white, boundless, objectless desert, seemed as slow 
as that of the shadow on the dial. The island of Hochland lay 
clear upon the horizon; alas! how many weary steps were before 
them ere they should have passed along that imaginary line which 
her eye was perpetually tracing between them and its distant 
mountainous outline. Crusted with the frozen snow, they were 
already receding fast from her sight; and when she shut her eyes 
for a moment to ease them from the painful strain and glare, it 
was with difficulty she could recover the objects of her solicitude. 

And now the children were re-admitted—all sorrow forgotten 
in the acquisition of a little companion: while Matvei, dressed 
in a last year’s suit of the youngest child, tottered slowly between 
them, his cheeks so bright, and his eyes so beautiful, that old 
Lena—who, mistrusting somewhat his two officious little sup- 
porters, whose tender caresses, en chemin, had already more than 
once tripped him up, kept firm hold behind—declared no lady in 
the land need be ashamed to own him. This was the more flatter- 
ing as coming from one who, like most old nurses, rarely praised 
any children but her mistress’s. ‘The lady took the child on her 
knee, and felt that he would soon claim her interest on his ownas 
well as on his mother’s behalf: and then, by a quick transition of 
thought, bending her eye on the icy expanse, she sought in vain 
for the vanished figures of his parents. 

But short space, however, was allowed for self-gratulation ; the 
noise of hoofs was now heard, and so near, that but for the chi]- 
dren’s prattle they must long have been audible. Rising to the 
window she perceived no less than eight horsemen advancing at a 
rapid pace. ‘Our brave peasants have inspired them with some 
respect, however,” she murmured to herself. At about a hundred 
yards from the house they halted, and seemed to be taking a survey 
of the panorama around them. Involuntarily her looks again 
sought the Gulf, but, somewhat with a smile of derision at her 
own fears, she as quickly withdrew them; to all outward sense 
the fugitives existed not ; while, as if to make security doubly 
sure, a thin veil of snow began to obscure the scene. 

And now her native spirit arose: and gaining strength from 
the very reaction of her feelings, the Englishwoman secretly 
acknowledged to herself, that but for the dictates of prudence, she 
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felt infinitely more disposed to defy the military party than to fear 
them. Perceiving that they had now encompassed the house, 
she summoned Tina, and gave orders that no impediment should 
be put in the way of their search, and no unnecessary word spoken 
to them. 

‘‘ There are not many tongues left to speak,” said the good 
soul, who greatly relished a dry joke, and was not far behind 
her lady in spirit; ‘all the men are off,” she said, “‘ except the 
Wahhamees (the fire-lighter), and he is deaf; and Tonno the 
cook, and he speaks so seldom, he might be dumb; and the maids, 
God bless them! they are frightened out of their wits—not a 
head will be lifted from the spinning-wheels, I warrant.”’ 

‘¢ So much the better,” said the mistress ; “but if you want a 
tongue, here’s a Russian one will speak for all. Nay, Dye- 
vuschka (maiden), don’t pout; for Axina began to whimper 
and enumerate in rising tones the many indignities of the day ; 
‘if you have nothing worse to put up with through life but a 
few good-humoured jokes, you will be a favoured woman—I 
trust you may always earn your wages as honestly. Come to me 
for the keys, Tina, when you want them, and keep up your heart.” 

And here, having dismissed the children to their noontide 
slumber, she assembled her maidens around her, and applied 
herself to quiet occupation. 

The Cossacks now seriously began their inquisitorial errand. 
Stationing a soldier at the back and front entrance of the house, 
so as to intercept all egress, they dismounted from their horses, 
and entered the extensive stables and outhouses. Here, however, 
nothing met their search but herds of quadrupeds—sheep and 
oxen—housed from the winter in commodious buildings, who 
continued to feed from their well-filled cribs, and looked at the 
intruders with perfect indifference. 

In the stables they had no better success. The Jew’s little 
nag was there, it is true, but safe from recognition among a mul- 
titude of a similar race; while the same might be said of the 
simple sledges, all so entirely in one fashion, that it seemed 
rather a mystery how the owners themselves should recognise 
them. Before half an hour had elapsed the party quitted this 
fruitless cover and approached the house; and in a few minutes 
the scraping of feet and jingling of spurs, mingled with authori- 
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tative tones, were heard below. Soon the housekeeper re- 
appeared: ‘‘The keys, Praua—quick—the keys of the cellar 
and the Schafferei ; I should not wonder if they broke the locks 
whilst I am away.” 

‘¢ Here they are, good Tina; keep close at their heels, and don’t 
lock them in, as I proposed doing with the poor Jews, or my 
spirit-bottles will soon be emptied.” Tina showed her white 
teeth from ear to ear, and bustled away. 

After much banging of doors, and several very audible oaths 
in good Russian, the noise approached the staircase: in a few 
seconds the doors of the apartment were flung wide open, and 
half a dozen wild-looking, moustachioed fellows, with long pikes 
and long cloaks, rushed in, preceded by one who, from his fero- 
vious looks, it required no stretch of imagination to recognise as 
the much-dreaded Ivan. From the swaggering confidence with 
which this individual entered, it seemed as if he entertained 
little doubt of daunting every being in his progress: what was 
his surprise, then, on finding himself in a private room, the doors 
shut on all sides, and in the presence of a quiet woman, who, 
occupied with her servants at a respectful distance round her, 
took no notice whatever of his entrance! As much from em- 
barrassment as from a species of respect, the Cossack now took 
off his cap; and the lady, fixing her keen eye upon him, mildly 
inquired what he wanted. But the awe which, in common with 
every Russian, he evinced in presence of a superior was but 
momentary, and with some insolence he replied, that he was 
come to search the house for some concealed criminals, and search 
it he would, were a regiment to oppose him. Without vouch- 
safing him an answer she turned to two of the servants, desiring 
them to show the Cossacks round every apartment, and to let 
them search where they pleased. ‘‘ But before I allow a door 
to be opened,” she said, addressing herself to the soldiers, “I de- 
mand that you lay down your pikes; there are none here to 
Oppose you, unless Russian soldiers are afraid of women and 
children: the former I desire you will not annoy, and the latter 
I should advise you, for your own sakes, not to awaken.” 

At these last words a titter ran through the household group, 
and even the hard features of the soldiers looked as if they 
would have gladly relaxed. With instinctive obedience they 
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now began to lay down their pikes, while their leader, met by 
different weapons than he had ever been accustomed to oppose, 
looked as if he knew not quite what next to do, and offered no 
opposition to the act. Then, as if desirous to drown all sense of 
this rather humiliating interlude by the noisiest resumption of 
authority, he suddenly sent them off to the right and left witha 
few hearty imprecations, himself remaining where he eould over- 
look their proceedings, and at the same time keep guard over the 
lady, whom he watched as closely as if he suspected the criminals 
to be lying perdus in some fold of her graceful capote. 

Meanwhile his followers set about their business in the true 
spirit of Russian custom-house minions ; and if their zeal may be 
measured by the closeness of their search, it was certainly of the 
most loyal description. Not content with searching every pos- 
sible, and many somewhat impossible places of concealment, they 
proceeded to open boxes, ransack drawers, and peep into holes 
and corners, where a man, if, like the ostrich, so inclined, might 
perhaps have contrived to hide his head, but certainly could have 
introduced no other portion of his person. Nevertheless, it is 
but fair to record that these works of supererogation seemed 
dictated rather by stupidity than by malice: they were satisfied 
with spoiling, only in one sense of the word; and whether de- 
terred by fear, or sore hindered by the sharp eyes of the attendant 
housemaids, the party abstained from all actual pilfering. Their 
steps now led to the nursery door, which also opened at their 
bidding, and before they quitted this sanctuary that sequel en- 
sued which the lady had hinted at; and all the little voices were 
in a chorus, in which Matvei, whose lineage they little suspected, 
took no inconsiderable part. 

In about half an hour the soldiers rejoined their chief with 
tidings of their lack of success. Foiled in every respect, Ivan 
again levelled a few of those denunciations at his men, which, in 
the Russian service, are as frequent in the mouths of the officers 
as the words of command ; and then himself strided through the 
apartments, gratuitously pulling down, it is said, a few curtains 
and smashing a partition, and even converting old Lena into his 
everlasting foe by wantonly maltreating an old rickety nursery- 
chair by which she set great store. Finding nothing could be 
done, he now returned to his post, and in a manner which evi- 
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dently anticipated no refusal, demanded, more than requested, that 
provisions and brandy should be served to himself and his men. 
But Ivan had greatly mistaken the character of the lady. 
‘Provisions for you and your men!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
flashing fire, and the angry blood rising to her cheek; “ not a 
morsel of bread nor drop of water shall ye receive at my hands. 
When I bid such visitors to my board they shall not complain of 
lack of hospitality, but unbidden guests must bring their own 
entertainment. Think not to extort anything from the servants ; 
I have the keys of all here,” pointing to a weighty bunch which 
lay beside her, “and touch them or me at your peril. No, go 
your ways, the sooner the better; and beware how you again 
take advantage of the absence of the master to trouble a peaceful 
house. There are those at my bidding who will not leave it 
unpunished.”’ 

At these very unequivocal words, the barbarian, who, partly 
from his station, but chiefly from the name his brutality had 
acquired, was accustomed to see all flee before him with fear or 
meet him with propitiation, stood a few seconds paralyzed with 
astonishment, uncertain, apparently, whether to pocket the 
affront or to spike the lady. But knowing in his own heart that 
there were those who could as easily work his destruction as 
he that of those beneath him, and uneasy beneath that eye which 
now followed his every movement, he marshalled his troop to- 
gether, venting indistinct imprecations and threats on them, 
on the fugitives, and on all around him; and finally eased the 
immediate pressure of his rage by sending one unfortunate 
member of his corps at a quicker pace down the stairs than the 
regulations of marching strictly required. 

Quickly after the trampling of horses’ feet was heard, and 
the troop rode off different ways, leaving a couple of their party 
patrolling before the house. 

Quiet now speedily returned to the mansion. The lady im- 
mediately repaired to her nursery, while her train of maidens 
proceeded to restore order in those apartments where the scrutiny 
had been the severest. Many and loud were the lamentations, 
especially from Axina, whose department had been most par- 
ticularly invaded ; and in the fulness of her heart she made her 
way to her mistress’s side laden with various articles, or bits of 
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articles, which had been broken or dirtied beneath the clumsy 
fingers of the Cossacks, and was disappointed, rather than the 
contrary, to find the lady’s cheerfulness proof to all this catalogue 
of misfortunes. Sitting with Matvei on her lap, and her own 
little ones pressing around her knees, she only replied, ‘“ Never 
mind, Axina, a few hours will put all to rights; we may be 
thankful to have escaped so well; they can have but few real 
griefs who can afford to be unhappy about trifles. No, my little 
fellow! if your poor parents be but safe, we won’t repine, will 
we?” said the lady, accompanying her words with those par- 
ticular looks and sounds which are supposed to be most intelli- 
gible and agreeable to little babies. To which kind appeal 
little Matvei only drooped the corners of his mouth, looked her 
piteously in the face, and ejaculated in his most plaintive tones, 
“ Gde Maminka?”? “ Where ’s mamma?” 

After the unusual excitement of the morning, the afternoon 
passed slowly away. Often did the lady’s thoughts follow the 
fugitives and their trusty guides, and often did she open the 
small double pane which alone admits air into a Russian apart- 
ment, and put out her delicate hand or graceful head to ascertain 
the temperature. The snow had ceased, and the evening stole 
on light and milder than usual, the most propitious seemingly to 
her wishes. Nevertheless an undefined feeling of anxiety hung 
over her, which she felt was ungrateful, but could not dispel ; 
and knowing that activity of the body is more hopeful on such 
occasions than all the reasoning of the mind, she set about 
various household affairs, superintended her children’s evening 
meal, and then applied herself to consider how she should best 
do her duty by the little stranger committed to her care without 
infringing upon any other. For she was not one of those who 
in the hurry to perform the latest new duty neglect fifty prior 
ones, and thus only indulge one of the many forms of selfishness. 
To her husband the presence of one child more or less in the 
lower story would, she knew, be perfectly indifferent, if not 
unknown; for in great houses of this description it is thought 
quite natural that the married servants should live in the bosom 
of their families as well as their lords, who frequently indeed take 
no census at all of their household population. But the case 
became widely different if the attempt were made to introduce a 
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child of low degree, and that, moreover, a Jew, among the ranks 
of the little aristocrats above. Nor was she to be misled by any 
pleadings of mistaken kindness. It was soon decided therefore 
in her mind that the little boy should be made over to the care 
of her trusty housekeeper, and to the companionship of her rising 
generation, for Tina had as many olive-branches as her mistress. 
This transfer became also the more imperative, as the poor little 
fellow, whom the wonder and the novelty had at first chiefly kept 
mute, now began to wail and call for his distant mother in tones 
which were most distressing to the elder, and somewhat con- 
tagious to the younger, inmates of the upper story. 

At the lady’s behest, therefore, the good woman appeared ; 
but she looked so woe-begone, and sighed so deeply as she per- 
ceived the little Matvei sitting on her mistress’s lap, that the 
lady, more out of fear of being tempted to give way to kindred 
feelings herself than from any displeasure, could not refrain from 
a kind reprimand, 

“ What’s this, Tina? I don’t know what ails you all. Here 
is Axina can’t forgive me for not making myself unhappy, now 
that the danger is over, and you seem just as unreasonable. 
Come, cheer up, and be thankful that the poor people got safe 
away at all; by this time they must be nearing their journey’s end.” 

“God grant it !” murmured the housekeeper in a solemn tone, 
her very cap trembling with emotion; while her mistress, un- 
heeding these signs, proceeded to give her various injunctions 
about Matvei’s installation and accommodation down stairs, 
winding up with a few precepts regarding supper, which, though 
they had been duly recited before, most mistresses think the 
better for repetition. ‘‘ Well, good night, Tina,—take the poor 
child,—I think he will be quieter with you than with me; but 
stay, let me kiss his soft cheek. Why, Tina! you are erying !” 
And in truth, as if the touch of the child had opened some 
fount of sympathy, the good creature now sobbed as if her heart 
would break. * 

‘“‘ Nay, you. are upset with what we have gone through to- 
day ; here, take a cup of tea (this being a beverage a Russian 
servant rarely tastes), it will do you good.” But, refusing the 
boon more by gesture than words, the faithful woman broke away, 
and little Matvei’s wail was heard below. 

M2 
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The next morning, after a night of troubled dreams, all bearing 
upon the late occurrence, the lady awoke from a slumber, which, 
without recurring to clock or watch, she instantly felt had been 
extended much beyond the usual hour. As she started up, her 
eye fell on the figure of the housekeeper standing by her bed. 
‘‘ You here, Tina! Where’s Axina? How could she let me sleep 
so long ?” 

‘‘ Ya sdez, I here,” said that damsel in a most plaintive voice. 
By this time the fair delicate feet had emerged from their warm 
covering, and one already rested on the floor, when, struck by 
the silence of her attendants, she suddenly looked up, and found 
them both gazing at her with a peculiarly mournful expression. 
In an instant the conviction rushed to her mind that some mis- 
fortune had eccurred which they were concealing from her. 
‘‘ What’s the matter? What has happened? I know some- 
thing has happened,” she said, in an agitated tone. ‘‘ Are the 
children all well? Has the Herr met with an accident? Speak, 
Axina! Tina! speak this moment!” There was nothing in the 
looks or tones of either to comfort her, but the Tina has- 
tened to assure her of the perfect health of her children,— 
who, indeed, were pretty audible,—and the equal safety of the 
Herr, as far as she, his servant, knew. 

‘¢ But ’tis for the poor child that the Praua will be troubled— 
His poor parents!..... .”? here she paused. 

‘Goon! goon! What of them? They are not taken? How 
could I think of my own first !” 

‘‘ That was but natural,” observed the good woman, “and 
right, too.” And then, with tears starting from eyes that ap- 
peared not to have closed all night, she added, “ No, they are 
not taken; would to heaven they were; no matter whut came of 
it. But no,—lI can’t tell the Praua,—I can’t, indeed. Juhann 
will be here soon.” 

“ Juhann! What of him? Is he back? Tellme. Speak, one 
of you!” 

“ Oh, Praua! ’tis a sad tale ;—the ice! Praua; and the poor 
creatures have not above one day’s provisions. ..” 

*¢ The ice! What do you mean? Ilow you torment me! Speak !” 

+ Qh, Praua! ’tis because I am loath to grieve you ;—but the 
ice is broken up, and the Gulf ts open !” 
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Without answering a word, barefooted as she was, the lady 
flew through the adjoining room, Axina in vain endeavouring to 
overtake and throw a shawl round her thinly clad person, till she 
reached one of the windows commanding the sea. The double 
glass obscured her sight. Regardless of the cold, she flung open 
the double pane, and distinctly perceived, beyond the miles of 
ice which encompassed the shore, a space of open and gloomy 
waters, in which the island of Hochland floated as free from ice 
asin summer. The appalling truth now flashed upon her. By 
one of those rare movements, when winds and hidden currents 
combine, not known once in twenty years, the sea had indeed 
cleared itself of its main ice in the space of one night; and the 
poor fugitives! where were they?... 

‘¢ Poor Juhann could get no further than the forester’s cottage 
last night, and the forester himself came up and told me the 
disaster before I came upstairs to Praua.” 

“Last night! Oh, why did you not tell me? Something might 
have been done.” 

‘¢ All was done, Praua, that the hand of man could do. I 
thought the sad news would come soon enough upon you this 
morning ;” for Tina had lived with her young mistress from her 
arrival in this country, and cherished her like a child of her own. 
“‘ Sleep is a blessed thing ; and the heart wants it as much as the 
body. I had rest of neither last night, [am sure; and the poor 
child wailing all the while for his mother.” 

And here the retrospect of her own woes loosened poor Tina’s 
last powers of self-control, and, sobbing out that she would bring 
Juhann upstairs the moment he came, she left the room. 

“*T’ll be ready,” said the lady. ‘Quick, Axina, and dress 
me.” But Axina did not understand being hurried ; her heart 
and her fingers were quite separate concerns ; and though doubt- 
less the one sympathized deeply for her mistress’s distress, the 
others stirred not a bit the quicker for all her impatience. At 
first this was borne with tolerable composure, but when, at her 
customary leisurely pace, she proceeded to gather up the long 
Shining tresses which hung almost to the floor, the lady’s patience 
was fairly exhausted. Snatching them out of her grasp, she 
coiled them round with her own trembling hands, and unheeding 
all Axina’s remonstrances on their being “sovsem krivoi,”— 
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‘all awry,” she completed her toilette just as Tina reappeared 
with Juhann himeelf. 

The poor man was apparently suffering as much in body as in 
mind; his face and limbs were swollen with exposure to the 
cold, and it was with difficulty that he gave the following 
account. 

It appeared that the party had proceeded on their way at a 
good speed, and with cheerful spirits; the track being uninter- 
rupted, save by a few cracks of no importance, and by occasional 
holes of deep water, which at all times occur; and where the 
party had loitered to secure two seals, which they left lying 
where they had killed them. The light drifting snow which 
blew from the land obscured the view before them; nevertheless 
they apprehended no impediment, and it was to the surprise of 
the most experienced, and to the consternation of the whole 
party, that they found themselves, after what seemed to them a 
walk of about eighteen wersts, stopped by open sea. They now 
resolved to return at all hazards, and, for the Jew's sake, land 
higher up; but the wind from the land side increased and greatly 
fatizued them, and they had not retraced their steps above half 
an hour, when they were further appalled by that dull crashing 
sound which accompanies the separation of large fields of ice, 
and redoubling their speed, found themselves again arrested by 
open water. On all sides now the ice began to shift, and after 
desperate but fruitless attempts to escape in a northern or 
southern direction, it became apparent that they were enclosed 
upon a floating mass, not less than from three to four wersts in 
circumference, and separated by about half a werst from the main 
ice which encompassed the shore. By the advice of Maddis, 
Juhann, being an experienced diver and swimmer,—the only one 
of the party indeed who could swim at all,—now determined to 
commit his warm life’s blood to the benumbing waters, as much 
to secure the nearest chance for his own escape, as to provide 
means, by alarming others, for saving the rest of the party. 
Casting off, therefore, his heavy sheepskin and all the garments 
he could spare, and leaving his harpoon and bag of bread, he 
. encouraged his companions with the hopes of succonr, and flung 
himself in. More than once he feared he must sink in the icy 
fluid, so paralysing was the effect upon his limbs; and when, 
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after incredible efforts, he dashed himself on a promontory of ice 
which stretched in a narrow line towards him, and looked back 
upon the group, he became aware that the distance between them 
and the shore had greatly increased. Benumbed and exhausted, 
he now made his way along with great difficulty,—often ob- 
structed by deep rents which obliged him to make a circuit,— 
and at length succeeded in reaching the forester’s cottage. All 
the peasants in the vicinity were now collected, and bearing a 
jolle, or light boat, they repaired immediately to the ice in the 
direction he indicated, but found its surface shifting and sub- 
dividing so quickly, and altogether so insecure to traverse, that 
it was with difficulty they could themselves return. 

** God help the poor creatures!’ added Juhann, after he had 
finished his oft-interrupted recital; ‘but it is hard a Christian 
should share the curse upon a Jew. The Praua had better have 
given them up!” 

The lady was silent, for she knew this was no time to strive 
with prejudices; and indeed her heart was so surcharged with 
feelings of grief and commiseration that she hardly heard the 
concluding speech. The same might be said of a conversation 
which ensued between Tina and Juhann, where, in the true spirit 
of homely consolation, they mutually told anecdotes of fishermen 
and seal-hunters who had been carried out to sea on detached 
masses of ice, and never heard of again; whereby, if prejudice 
were ever consistent, it might have struck Juhann that it pleases 
the Almighty to send the curse of such inflictions no less upon 
the Christian than upon the Jew. 

At this moment, as if to fill the cup of misery to the brim, the 
wail of little Matvei, with his wretched ‘‘ Gde maminka! gde 
maminka !” was heard in the next room ; when, as if responsible 
to the child for the inactivity in which she had hitherto stood, 
the lady hurriedly and incoherently proposed and urged various 
schemes for recovering the unfortunate party, all hopeless or 
impracticable, and serving little more than to show the agitation 
of the mind whence they proceeded ; and then, rushing into the 
next room, she snatched up the orphan child in her arms, and 
wept over him as bitterly and passionately as if she had been his 
own mother, and the little warm frightened being on her bosom 
a cold inanimate corpse. To those of her househald nearest her 
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person, who had been accustomed to guess at their mistress’s 
sorrows rather by what she concealed than by what she exhibited, 
the aspect of her present passionate grief seemed a new feature in 
her character. But they knew not what she, poor lady! could 
best have told ; namely, that the very school of sorrow, in which, 
after Divine aid, the sense of self-sacrifice is the only support, 
and the practice of strict duty the only relief, leaves the heart 
more than usually susceptible and defenceless to the blows which 
fall on another. But soon the habit of self-control returned, and 
the very hopelessness of human aid, the very sense of incapacity 
to help them, under which her benevolent spirit at first gave 
way, led her more closely to that Power, without whom no 
human aid, however near and prompt, could have been availing. 
Anxious now only to discharge every obligation which this mis- 
fortune entailed, she sought the families of her own two lost 
peasants, gave them help and sympathy, and found comfort in 
the reflection that only he who had been saved had the additional 
responsibility of husband and father. This done, her life re- 
sumed its accustomed quiet tenor. It cannot be said that the 
possibility of the ultimate rescue of Matvei’s parents was utterly 
banished from her feelings ; but she subdued it with somewhat of 
the sternness of a mind trained, in self-defence, not to shrink 
from the fullest recognition of sorrow,—accustomed, in the words 
of the great poet, to 


“¢ Espouse its doom, and cleave 
To fortitude, without reprieve.” 


% * * 7 * 

And now we must quit this domestic scene and follow the fate 
of the fugitives. It was some hours before they gave up the hope 
of immediate escape from their forlorn situation, independent even 
of the promised assistance from the shore, for the currents drove 
them sometimes nearer to the beds of ice which bordered the 
strand ; but as evening drew on, the breeze from the shore fresh- 
ened again, and the huge bark of ice drifted rapidly out to sea. 
Hitherto the dog, which belonged to Juhann, and which he had 
motioned back, had been the only complainer; for seeing his 
master’s receding figure, and comprehending perhaps by instinct 
the danger of their situation, he began to howl and whine most 
piteously, keeping guard at the same time upon the sheepskin 
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which Juhann had thrown off. Rose was the only one who 
attempted to comfort the poor animal ; patting and caressing him, 
she sat herself down close to the edge, looking steadfastly towards 
the diminishing square mass of the house upon the cliff, which re- 
mained distinct against the sky, as long as the sky itself had any 
light. But few words were exchanged; the peasants, naturally 
taciturn in disposition, stood leaning on their pikes towards the 
centre of the floating field, occasionally sustaining a low dialogue, 
while the pedlar wandered restlessly between them and his wife, 
without addressing himself to either. The expression on the 
countenance of the Hebrew pair was widely different: the knit 
brow, the fever gathered on the cheek of the Jew, showed the 
anxiety that was preying within ; while Rose was pale, gentle, and 
quiet, like one accustomed to take and bear whatever necessity 
imposed upon her, equally without inquiring or even understand- 
ing its object. Seeing her husband near, she said, ‘ Shall we soon 
reach the shore?” The Jew averted his face and answered some- 
thing, but so indistinctly that she heard it not, and then walked 
towards the peasants. Shortly after the party called to her, and 
bade her come nearer the centre: ‘ It is best to be in the middle 
of such an awkward raft, young wife,”’ said Maddis; “ the edges 
will break away.” Rose took up the sheepskin, to which the 
dog made no opposition, and followed by the animal joined the 
others. 

They now produced their stores of provisions, each respectively 
eating his own, and then spreading the surplus sheepskin, arranged 
themselves in a sitting posture, back to back, and so determined 
to await the dawn. The night was mild, and, fatigued with their 
exertions, some of the party sunk to sleep. With the first streaks 
of morning Maddis arose, and, approaching the edge, stood with 
folded arms, his long locks waving in the wind. In a momenta 
step was at his side—it was the Jewess. 

“ When do you think we shall touch land again?” said she 
with a suppressed voice. 

‘‘ Look around you, young wife,” and as he said this he pointed 
not ungracefully to an horizon of waves which encompassed them ; 
“‘ this is not a question for a poor man like me to answer: but 
Jummala* can do much !” 

* God. 
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The Jewess groaned. 

“‘ This is rough work for a young thing like you. I thought 
you had been asleep.” 

‘‘*T is but poor sleep the body can take when the heart is not 
at rest,” answered Rose. 

‘¢ You have left a pailo on shore,” he added with abrupt sym- 
pathy. ‘‘ Well, poor thing! your heart may well ache; a child 
is dearer than all, they say, though it was not God’s will that I 
should have one. But my old father and mother will look often 
across the Gulf and wish me back !” 

‘‘T pity your mother,” said Rose, and then rejoined her hus- 
band; and instinctively clinging together, though without ut- 
tering a word of what they mutually felt, the unfortunate pair 
wandered desolately up and down. 

The prospect before them was indeed gloomy. Fixed upon a 
floating island which they had no means of directing,—sole tenants 
of the open sea,—all that remained to them was the vague hope 
of nearing one of the shores of the Gulf; for any chance of being 
picked up by a vessel at this season was utterly vain. They 
drifted rapidly, apparently southward, and Maddis knew, though 
he said it not, that the further they were blown in that direction 
the less was their chance of escape. The hours passed slowly 
away, and no sound broke the silence but the chafing of the waters 
against the icy walls. ‘The Jew seemed equally benumbed both 
in mind and body. Shivering with cold he cast himself down 
upon the sheepskin, which all had now vacated, and there lay to 
all appearance asleep ; while his wife, seated at his side, watched 
with vacant eye the movements of the two peasants, who from 
time to time endeavoured to pierce a seal which played round 
their float. A second evening closed slowly around them ;—a 
second night wore wretchedly away ;—still they drifted on. Now 
came that trying period,—that racking, nervous impatience, 
when hope is forsaking the mind and apathy has not yet entered 
it,—when the heart has full scope to torture itself, before 
personal want stifles all reminiscence, and much of anticipation, 
in the sufferings of the creature. What shipwrecked wretch, 
adrift on the wide ocean, has not known this crisis !—the last 
and worst agony of the mind before that of the body begins, 
~—and all the time nothing todo! It is needless to say that 
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this, like other awful occasions, is the test of individual cha- 
racter. 

The Jew still kept his sullen position. Maddis watched round 
their prison to see that no other floating ice-mass should shiver it : 
his countenance expressed much anxiety, but he spoke seldom, 
though always with kindness. ‘Tomas, whose mind seemed of a 
low order, slept much, or sat with his head on his knees, listlessly 
picking holes with his harpoon in the ice, and teazing the dog by 
throwing the fragments at him. But Rose—poor creature !|—she 
it was who suffered most at this stage. At times she sat motion- 
less, her looks fixed on vacancy, one arm flung across her husband’s 
breast, and sometimes her face hidden upon the same; then she 
would suddenly rise, as if a quiescent position were no longer en- 
durable, and retreating to the edge, pace up and down with the 
restlessness and irritation of an animal before the bars of its cage. 
On one occasion her step was so hurried, her brow so flushed, and 
her actions so wild, that Maddis, fearing she would cast herself 
into the waters, seized her by the arm and endeavoured to draw 
her back to her husband. But she broke violently from him. 
* Don’t hinder me,—don’t hinder me,” she said; ‘ I know what 
I am about ; I am not‘beside myself,—I wish I was,—may God 
forgive me! But when these fits of yearning come over me I 
cannot remain there; the aching heart is best carried on the rest- 
less foot.” 

‘¢ I'll rouse your husband; ’t is a shame he does not try to 
comfort you.” 

‘“‘ Try to comfort me!” said Rose with a bitter smile; “ poor 
man! he has not the heart to look my misery in the face; and he 
suffers as much as I do; but the ways of sorrow are different with 
different men. No, no, Christian! there’s no comfort for me: I 
must bear my portion alone,” and she groaned aloud. 

** There ’s comfort to be had,” said Maddis solemnly, “ but it 
depends upon the asking. He said this in whose mouth no guile 
was ever found; but I fear, poor afflicted creature! you know but 
little of Him.” 

‘The Lord of Hosts is my refuge,” said Rose meekly, ‘ His 
strength it is which at times upholds me, but at others I hardly 
know what I say or do. My prayers are on my lips, but my 
Matvei is before my eyes,—my ears hear only his voice,—my 
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arms stretch to meet him ! But no! I shall never, never again 
press him to this bosom !” and overcome with the violence of her 
grief, she folded her arms wildly as if to convince herself of the 
emptiness of her grasp, and then sinking on her knees, tears for 
the first time came to her relief. 

After this she became more composed ; her fits of tears were 
frequent, but her impatience was gone; and, with all a woman’s 
consoling gentleness, this untutored being, subduing her own 
grief, applied herself to assuage the distress of her companions. 
Soon her husband required all her comfort and command of her- 
self: rising from his recumbent posture, he wandered up and down 
with unsteady gait, as if stupified by a sorrow which found no 
natural vent. When their slender meal came round, he turned 
loathing from it, and refused to touch a morsel. In vain did 
poor Rose follow and beseech him to eat ; he seemed, as she truly 
said, to turn his face from her. 

“* The hand of the Lord is heavy upon me! The hand of the 
Lord is heavy upon me!” he repeated. ‘ Would that I had 
perished beneath the stripes of my enemies !” 

‘* Nay, my husband,” said the gentle woman, “let us not re- 
pine. Remember that it is better to fall into the hands of the 
living God than into the hands of man. Did not the pious king 
David, when he had sinned in the sight of the Lord, choose rather 
to see holy Israel fall by a wasting pestilence than by the swords 
of their enemies? Let us think of this and be comforted. Nay, 
cast me not off,—throw not your poor Rose from you; if she may 
not comfort her husband in the hour of affliction, it were better 
she were dead, for her other treasure is gone,”—and weeping she 
led him to the centre, and there gently compelled rather than 
persuaded him to sitdown. In truth, he required all her tender- 
ness, and her words respecting the choice of David were more 
literally true in their application than she had deemed ; for wast- 
ing sickness was upon him, and may-be would have broken out 
wherever he might have been, though now accelerated by the 
agony of mind and exposure he had undergone. Burning fever 
now came on, and in a few hours this member of the miserable 
group was insensible to the peculiar wretchedness of his situa- 
tion. 

They had now been at sea five days, and as the cold and hungry 
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creatures looked at their [slender stock of provisions, now so re- 
duced as not to have served a hearty child for one meal, they 
seemed to see the hours of their life numbered before them. 
Urged by desperation, the looks of the younger man, whose dis- 
position appeared only hardened by suffering, fell upon the dog. 
Murmuring between his teeth that there was no use in keeping 
the animal alive, that they could give him no food, and that if 
they waited much lohger he would give them none,—for the poor 
dumb creature, though he had hitherto shared in Rose’s portion, 
was indeed reduced to skin and bone,—he approached with his 
pike, at the same time holding out his hand and encouraging 
it by name. ut the intelligent animal seemed to know what 
had been uttered, and, retreating before him, crouched at Rose’s 
side. 

‘© Tulli seya, Netta—come here, Netta,”’ he repeated, and 
even held out a morsel of bread; but no,—Netta was not to be 
caught even by this tempting lure, and, irritated by opposition, 
Tomas was advancing to seize the dog, when Rose stopped his 
arm. 

‘‘ Let the poor beast take its chance of life,” said she; ‘ per- 
haps the Lord may hearken to our distress and give us food. 
But don’t kill him: let us all live or die together ; and the ani- 
mal has not, like us, a life beyond.” 

‘‘ What does a Jew know of another life?” said Tomas bru- 
tally ; and still endeavouring to strike the dog, and still withheld 
by Rose, he broke out into abusive epithets against her race. 
But Rose was not to be daunted, and identifying the cause of the 
poor dog with her own, she replied with more fire than any 
would have attributed to her— 

“And what do you know of the Hebrews? There are as 
many Hebrews as little like what you call Jews, as there are 
Christians who act not up to the creed they profess; and if you 
Christians think your religion the better of the two, more ’s the 
Shame. I have ever found those the best Christians who were 
kindest to the Israelite. No—touch him aot; you shall strike 
me sooner.”’ 

And it seemed by his actions as if the hard-hearted man would 
not have hesitated to do this, when Maddis interfered. 

“For shame, Tomas! Let her alone, and the dog also. The 
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woman is right ; no Christian could have spoken better. If she 
is not like us in knowing the Gospel truths, at all events we are 
all alike in needing them. I wish all Christians were as patient’ 
in times of affliction as she.” 

Rose's liquid eye was lifted up with an expression of gratitude 
to the rough, unshaven, and want-stricken features of Maddis, 
while Netta in his turn pressed close against her and gently 
licked her hands. ‘ 

It seemed as if a blessing rested upon Rose’s words; for ere 
another hour had elapsed Maddis succeeded in capturing a seal, 
and all angry feelings were banished at the sight of food. But 
even to his favourite sport Netta would not venture out, but laid 
close to Rose with pricked ears and wagging tail as he watched 
the booty. 

They had drifted thus long in one direction, and according to 
their rough calculations were about abreast of the town of Pere 
nau, when suddenly the wind changed, the cold sharpened, and 
heavy snow began to fall. By the violence of the waves their 
floating island now suffered ; first the edges broke up and altered 
in shape, and then larger masses followed ; till the poor castaways 
foresaw that this, their last stay, would vanish beneath them. 
The unconscious Jew was now dragged by the weakened hands 
of his companions into a more central part, and, before many 
hours, only a fragment of about four Faden, or twenty-four feet 
across, was left to them. As a last resource, Maddis and Tomas 
applied themselves to treading down the snow round the edges, 
by which they ensured a greater power of resistance. ‘The love 
of life now kept one or other perpetually pacing round their 
diminished barrier, while the exercise revived their chilled cir- 
culation and even afforded slight relief to their minds. The 
seventh night now came on, and doubly wretched it was; for the 
wind blew hard, and the intense cold seemed as if it would 
perish their ill-fed bodies. The poor pedlar was the only 
creature who cared not for the change: in strange opposition 
with his companions he lay parched with fever, while Rose, 
melting the snow in her hands, dropped the water upon his lips 
from her emaciated fingers. Sometimes he scarcely appeared to 
breathe at all, and the poor wife may be forgiven for envying 
him his insensibility. 
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As the eighth morning dawned it became evident to their 
eager eyes that the horizon was broken by a line of elevated 
shore. This auspicious sight was hailed with a burst of wild joy 
by the three forlorn creatures, to whom the mere change of 
thought was a relief beyond what other happier mortals can 
conceive. And yet madly to dare to hope, when so many weary 
miles lay between them and the longed-for haven—when their 
only chance depended on the caprice of those very winds and 
currents of which they had hitherto been the sport, and when 
that escape, even were it within their reach, they, in their weak- 
ened state, had hardly the strength left to grasp—to hope thus 
merely because it was sweet to hope; thus wantonly to overthrow 
for a few hours of fallacious pleasure that habit of misery which 
had dulled its acuteness, that resignation which had been wrestled 
for with tears and anguish—-this indeed seemed greater cruelty 
than all which had gone before. On the other hand, to repress 
that merciful feeling without which the life of man were worse 
than death—to deny the cravings of their own pining hearts—to 
steel their senses when a reprieve was in sight—this seemed 
crueler far, and was impossible. 

The sun rose bright—the frost was intense—and the lights 
and shadows into which the rocky coast was thrown became 
gradually more} distinguishable. As noon wore round, the sea 
sank—they floated slower and slower—and at length seemed to 
become stationary ; and as evening approached, they owned to 
each other, less by words than looks of despair, that the wind 
had veered round, and that that distant shore, that harbinger of 
hope and peace to their failing hearts, that promise of food, 
warmth and rest to their famished bodies, was fast sinking below 
the horizon ! 

Who may now tell the agony of their feelings! They seemed 
not to know how delicious had been that brief glimpse of hope, 
nor how far they had indulged it, till it was snatched from their 
grasp. Accents of despair, loud and bitter, now escaped from 
their lips, and even the pious Maddis flung himself prostrate upon 
the ice in miserable despondence. 

# * * * 

The spring was unusually delayed in this latitude, or rather 

that nameless season which, in Russia, unites all the cold and 
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immobility of winter with the sunny light and brightness of 
summer, was unusually protracted. It was not till the com- 
mencement of May that the currents in Nature’s veins began 
again to circulate, that the rivers burst their bonds, and that the 
thundering sound of the ice as it loosened its hold from the 
shore was replaced by the gentle murmur of the waves. Mean- 
while the inmates of the house upon the cliff were well and 
prosperous. ‘The little interloper had advanced in the useful 
arts of talking and walking, thrived in health, grew in favour 
with all around him, and had apparently long forgotten his 
former condition. Gifted with great beauty, and endowed with 
a more than common share of childhood’s witchery, he had found 
but little difficulty in establishing a footing on the upper story, 
and there became alternately the plaything and playfellow of his 
elder companions. Often as the lady stopped to look at the 
healthy gambols of the little party, her smile of maternal 
pleasure was checked by a sigh of regret, as she looked at Matvei 
and thought of the young and hapless mother who had borne 
and cherished him. 

It was now warm summer weather ; the earth had absorbed all 
the long-frozen stores of moisture, and the children’s in-door 
sports were exchanged fora freer range; till one sultry day, re- 
turning heated and fatigued from more than usual] activity in the 
garden, the little party crept languidly and willingly to their 
noonday couches, and Mafvei, already deep asleep, was flung 
upon the lady’s own bed. With their merry voices thus hushed, 
and hot noonday stillness reigning without, the lady retreated to 
her high west window, the scene from which was now clothed 
in all the tender colours of fresh verdure and hazy heat, relieved 
by the cool blue of the broad distant Gulf above. Her husband 
was again absent, or rather we must confess that it better suits 
our purpose to abstract him from the scene, to which (except of 
course in the eyes of his wife) he added no particular interest. 
She therefore sat alone, and her thoughts had wandered back to 
her own “loved isle in the west,” when her eye was caught by 
two figures slowly rising above the most distant line of cliff, now 
disappearing, now emerging, as they wound through the thicket. 
It was a peasant in his long national coat, with a female figure 
at his side. As they came nearer, and as the ascent increased, 
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they stopped from time to time, and the peasant helped the 
woman along with a kindness not often evinced by this class 
towards the weaker sex. ‘There was something in the general 
appearance of the man which excited recollections in the mind 
of the lady. She arose and stooped forward out of the window, 
as if nearer to approach the object of her gaze. Surely! was it 
possible? could that be the living figure of Maddis Ploom? 
They came nearer—a dog preceded them; her heart beat with 
indefinable agitation. They were now close to the house. “Oh 
heavens! it can be no other !”—and clasping her hands to her 
forehead, as if mistrusting the evidence of her senses, the lady 
flew with the speed of mingled fear and hope down the stairs. 
The moment she entered the housekeeper’s room her eye fell on 
the figure of Rose, whom Tina was endeavouring to support, and 
who now struggled with wild gestures to approach her. 
‘ Sudarina! Sudarina! my child—my Matvei !—take me to him. 
You don’t speak,” said the agitated young creature, and then 
perceiving the lady’s cheeks were streaming with tears, and 
falling, as the human mind does, when in excessive tension, from 
the extreme of hope to equal despair, she screamed out, “‘ He is 
dead! my child is dead! Oh! why was I spared?” and fell at 
her feet. 

“¢ Matvei is living,” said a sweet voice above her, broken by 
sobs. ‘‘ Matvei is alive and well! Come with me; lean on me, 
poor trembling creature!” But Rosg raised herself up with con- 
vulsive strength, and with short and gasping breath hastened up 
the stairs and through the apartments which divided her from 
her treasure. As the lady opened the door of the sleeping-room 
she trembled so excessively that those behind were obliged to 
sustain her, and seemed almost ineapable of meeting that moment 
which fulfilled her fondest desire. ‘The room was darkened, but 
the lady flung back a curtain, and before them, flushed with 
sleep, its little lovely arms flung out in impatience of the heat, 
Jay the blooming child. A pause ensued, in which Rose hung 
speechless over the unconscious cherub, and her thirsty heart 
seemed to drink a draught of long-yearned-for love. Still she 
stood—spell-bound—as if she feared by sound or touch to dispel 
the exquisite illusion before her. But the lady took one little 
plump handsin her’s—the other was quickly raised to the opening 
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lids, and after a stare—half sleepiness, half wonder—-from those 
full blue orbs, the child stretched out its arms to the Jewess, and 
cried “ Maminka!” 

We pass over the feelings of this moment: the Jewess’s gra- 
titude to the lady, which, with her artless admiration of the 
child’s improved plight and beauty, burst from her lips between 
the intervals of her pressing him to her bosom; and the re- 
vulsion of sorrow, as in broken accents she related that Matvei 
had now no parent but herself. Her story was briefly this. 
After the ninth morning had dawned, when their last morsel 
was consumed, and they had given themselves over to utter 
hopeless misery, and thought themselves alike forsaken of God 
and man, they found themselves nearing the coast of Finland, 
were seen from the little island of Pilling, about twenty-five 
wersts from the mainland, and rescued after incredible exertions. 
But, as Rose touchingly said, ‘‘ The Lord thought fit to establish 
in our hearts a remembrance of this affliction, that in the day of 
safety we might not again forget him. My poor husband reco- 
vered only to know he was safe, and died the second day after 
his landing.” 

As soon as the season permitted, and opportunity offered, she 
embarked with her two companions, one of whom had never for- 
saken her, in a fishing-boat, and crossed in a few hours that main 
on whose expanse they had suffered such prolonged distress. 
Tomas had gone off the moment they landed to his parents on 
the beach. 

‘“‘ But,” said old Maddis, who had ventured to steal up-stairs, 
and stood wiping his eyes at the door, “I thought I’d see her 
safe with her pailo; she has sorrowed enough for that rosy 
cheek ; and Jewess though she be, nobody better deserves to be- 
come a Christian. I’m not sure she is not one already.” 

We cannot quite vouch for the truth of good Maddis’s sur- 
mise, but this we can assert, that Rose never quitted her benefac- 
tress, and that the little Matvei was baptized¥a-ghgta@rht after- 
wards at the village church. 


